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The Land Tax in the Tokugawa Period 


THOMAS C. SMITH 


EW notions are so widely held among students of Japanese economic history as 

the view that the land tax during the Tokugawa period was cruelly oppressive. 
It is thought to have left the peasantry no significant surplus after production costs, 
and moreover to have become heavier as time passed.’ I propose in this paper to 
examine certain evidence bearing on this view, which strongly influences the inter- 
pretation of modern Japanese history. 

It is commonly held that the increasing weight of the land tax impoverished the 
peasantry and drove it to rebellion, thus weakening the economic and political foun- 
dations of the Tokugawa regime and hastening its end. The tax burden also is 
thought to have deeply colored the society that emerged from the downfall of the 
Tokugawa. Having blocked capitalist development in the countryside, which con- 
sequently remained “feudal” in a social sense long after the Restoration, moderniza- 
tion in general and industrial development in particular were primarily achieve- 
ments of the state. In the ultimate extension of the argument, this is held to account 
in considerable measure for the abortiveness of political democracy in Japan before 
World War II. 

Of course no one attempts to explain any of the developments—or absence of 
them—wholly by reference to the land tax. Disproof of the assumptions made about 
the tax, therefore, would not necessarily make untenable any particular view of 
Japanese history. It would suggest, though, that the views outlined above bear 
re-examination. 

Historians have been generally content to support their views about the severity of 
taxation by citing the proportion of the assessed yield of holdings that was normally 
taken by the land tax. But since nothing is said about the relation of assessed to 
actual yield, such figures mean very little and may even be misleading, as is suggested 
by the fact that agricultural productivity increased substantially in the two and 
a half centuries after 1600. This is evident not only from improvements in agricultural 
technology,” but from the notable increase in urban population during this period 





The writer, Associate Professor of History at Stanford University, is the author of Political Change and 
Industrial Development in Japan: Government Enterprise 1868-1880 (Stanford, 1955) and the author of 
The Japanese Peasantry, 1600-1868: The Agrarian Background of Modernization (in press). 

1 Representative statements of these views may be found in Toya Toshiyuki, Kinsei ndgy6é keiet shiron 
(Tokyo, 1949), pp. 13-73; and Kajinishi Mitsuhaya et al, Nihon ni okeru shihonshugi no hattatsu 
(Tokyo, 1951), I, 13-23. 

For help in collecting material for this article, I wish to express my gratitude to Professors And6 
Seiichi, Egashira Tsuneharu, Harada Toshimaru, Harafuji Hiroshi, Tokoro Mitsuo, and Yasuzawa Shunichi. 
I am also indebted to the Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Science Research Council for support 
in gathering these and other materials. Finally, I wish to thank Professor William Capron for advice on 
statistical problems, and Professor Herman Chernoff for arranging for the computations. 

2Chiefly by the development of new plant varieties and more intensive fertilization. Furushima 
Toshio, Nihon négyo gijutsusht (Tokyo, 1950, 2nd ed.), Vol. I. 
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without benefit of food imports. Add to urban growth an increase throughout the 
population in per capita consumption of food and fibers such as unquestionably took 
place, and one is forced to conclude that there was a very sizeable increase in the 
productivity of agricultural labor. There was also an increase in crop yields; on 
individual fields for which we have production data it ran as high as 112 per cent in 
fifty years. This may well have been an exceptional case, but even a much smaller 
increase would imply the existence of powerful incentives on the part of cultivators 
to increase yields, and, further, their ability to invest in commercial fertilizers and’ 
other means of accomplishing this. Neither condition suggests confiscatory taxation. 

This is not to deny that the tax burden was uncomfortably heavy; but it was per- 
haps not as oppressive as is sometimes made out, and it became lighter with time— 
at least in some places for some people. Surviving tax records leave little doubt of this; 
but before considering the evidence of these documents a word needs to be said about 
the Tokugawa tax system. 

_ The main tax levied on the peasants was the land tax, called nengu*, which was 

based on the estimated productivity of land. With certain local exceptions (noted 
later), all other taxes were negligible by comparison, Like other taxes imposed by 
the lord this one was levied on village communities as a whole, rather than on indi- 
vidual proprietors or families. In order to levy the land tax, it was obviously neces- 
sary for the lord to know the extent and productivity of the arable land in every 
village under his control. For that purpose each field in each village was surveyed 
and assigned a grade which expressed its per-acre yield in normal years—yield being 
measured in units of unhulled rice, or rice equivalents in the case of other crops. 
Size times grade therefore gave the normal yield of the field—a datum called 
kokudaka’, which might be translated as taxable, or assessed, yield. From the data 
on individual fields, it was of course simple to compute the kokudaka of holdings 
and villages. 

The village kokudaka was the lord’s basic referent in setting the land tax, which 
he announced annually to the village in a document called menjé°. The menjé 
recorded both the assessed yield of the village and the percentage demanded as 
land tax. Upon receipt of this document the village, by consultative processes un- 
known in detail, allocated the tax bill among its individual holders. The register 
that recorded the resultant allocation (waritsuke-cho*), along with the register of 
payments (katsai mokuroku’), and of course the menjo itself, were for obvious rea- 





8It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the increase in the proportion of urban population, but some 
notion of its size is suggested by the fact that total population was nearly stationary from 1711 to 1748 
but the population of towns and cities continued to grow. Edo grew from 353,000 in 1693 to 864,000 
in 1801, and Osaka from 345,000 in 1692 to something over 400,000 near the end of the eighteenth 
century. See Sekiyama Naotaré, Kinsei nihon jinké no kenkyti (Tokyo, 1948), pp. 231-232; also Furu- 
shima Toshio, Kinsei nihon négy6é no kéz6 (Tokyo, 1943), p. 611. 

# This is not implausibly high, as the following quotation shows: “To illustrate, a project just now 
getting under way in India indicates that, for a set of 6 representative case-study farms in 2 districts in 
Uttar Pradesh . . . an addition of Rs. 321 cash expenditures per farm, mostly spent on fertilizer and seeds, 
would add Rs. 1,219 or 77 per cent to the gross value of output per farm.” John D. Black, review in the 
American Economic Review, XLVII, No. 6, (Dec., 1957), 1033-34. 

For increments in productivity during the Tokugawa period, see Gotd’s figures on rice yields between 
1787 and 1856 in Aki Province; Gotd Ydichi, “Jaiku seiki Sanyo néson ni okeru t6n6 keiei no seikaku,” 
Shigaku zasshi, LXIII, No. 7 (July 1954), 12. Also Imai’s estimates for a holding in Settsu Province. 
Imai Rintaré, Héken shakai no négyé kéz6 (Tokyo, 1955), p. 47. 
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sons exceedingly important records for village administration. They were conse- 
quently preserved with special care and survive to this day in considerable number. 
Sometimes it is even possible to find a series of such documents recording the as- 
sessed yield and annual tax payments of a village for a period of well over a century. 

The graphs in this article (pp. 15-19) record the tax data for a total of eleven vil- 
lages, in each case beginning sometime before 1700 and terminating after 1850. The 
top line shows assessed yield and the bottom line what percentage of that figure was 
taken by the land tax. Note that the two lines refer to different scales and therefore 
might have been plotted on separate graphs; they were not, in order to make com- 
parison of their gross contours possible, but the distance between them has no sig- 
nificance whatever. 

The first feature of these graphs that strikes our attention is the astonishing 
stability of the top lines. Remember, these lines represent village kokudaka, the 
official assessment of productivity on which taxes were based. One therefore con- 
fidently expects them to move upward to reflect the increasing productivity of land 
—or, at least, to show frequent movements of some kind, reflecting successive assess- 
ments of productivity. But in fact there is no movement at all for long periods. 
Startling as the realization is, it is evident that in these villages at least, from about 
1700 on, land ceased to be periodically surveyed; by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, therefore, taxes were based on assessments a century to a century and a 
half old. 

This is puzzling. Why should the warrior class, always in need of additional rev- 
enue, have failed to revise the tax base at a time when yields were rising? One deter- 
rent to revision was the massive administrative effort that was required to survey an 
entire fief. But the surveying could have been done village by village rather than 
all at once; besides, great though administrative inertia may have been, it can hardly 
have blocked a measure so patently advantageous. Is it possible, since the peasants 
would as patently lose as the warriors gain by reassessment, that the decisive deter- 
rent was fear of resistance? 

Whatever the reasons, reassessment was neglected. The graphs for nine villages 
show either no change in assessed yield, or negligible change only, from about 1700 
to the middle of the nineteenth century; and several show no change whatsoever 
from some time in the seventeenth century. In the sole case (VI) of a considerable 
increase after 1700—from 719 koku in 1699 to 752 in 1732, after which there was 
absolutely no change—the entire increment was the result of an addition of new 
arable to the tax rolls, not of a reassessment of yields.® Despite appearances, then, 
this village conforms to the same pattern as the others. 

Almost certainly there were villages that would present a very different picture 
if we but had the relevant data. But even if numerous cases of this type should sub- 
sequently come to light, the pattern shown by the villages for which we now have 
data must be judged a common one. The villages were widely scattered geographi- 
cally (see map), all but two were located in different fiefs, and all were chosen for 
no other reason than the availability of material. 

Since the tax base was not significantly revised in any of these villages, we would 





5 This is obvious since in this, as in most menjo, old fields (honden) and new fields (shinden) were 
listed separately. 
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expect to find the rate of taxation rising very sharply in compensation. The trend 
was supposedly upward generally, and it should have been especially steep in these 
communities to make up for assessments that fell ever further behind actual yields. 
But we find no such thing. Nine of the eleven villages show no significant long- 
term increase from 1700 or shortly thereafter until the end of the period; some show 
no change at all; a few register a long-term decline. Two villages only show a size- 
able increase; but in one of these (I) the rate of taxation was uncommonly low to 
begin with and the increase short-lived. In the other (III), the tax rate increased 
notably between 1700 and 1710, held firm from 1710 to 1780, but after that sank 
slowly to the original level. But the graphs speak for themselves. 

Again we must resist the temptation to generalize too broadly from a few cases; 
but the similarities among the cases are impressive. It is difficult to understand fully 
why, with actual productivity rising and assessments static, the tax rate in these 
villages was usually not raised. Probably one very powerful reason was the technical 
difficulty of raising the tax rate without reassessment, for any considerable increase 
would then put an unbearable burden on peasants whose crop yields had not in- 
creased. This difficulty, incidentally, is one of the most cogent reasons for doubting 


Location of Eleven Villages 
and Kaga Fief (Kanazawa Han) 
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that the trend in the rate of taxation could have been significantly upward generally 
—assuming that the reassessment of land after 1700 was actually as rare as it seems 
to have been, which itself needs additional proof and explanation. 

Evidence from the Kaga fief located on the Japan Sea confirms the impression 
the graphs give, that the tax burden did not necessarily increase with time. To un- 
derstand the evidence it is necessary to speak briefly of the tax system of the Kaga 
fief, for it was different from the one typical of the rest of the country. 

Instead of sending a tax bill down to the villages annually, the Lord of Kaga 
left permanently in effect in each village the basic tax rate set for it in 1651. It is true 
that the effective rate might be altered from time to time; but this was done by add- 
ing to or subtracting from the initial rate—so that, for example, if a 10° increase 
in a tax of 50% were decreed, it would be expressed as 50% plus 10%, not 60°. This 
system made it clumsy to compute a village’s effective tax rate in places where the 
rate had undergone numerous alterations, but the system had the inestimable advan- 
tage, for the historian, of keeping in the expression of the current rate a permanent 
record of prior changes. 

Table I shows the net change in taxation after 1651 in each of 424 villages in 
three counties of the Kaga fief. The table is based on a tax register for these villages 
that was copied in the early Meiji period from a late Tokugawa document. Since 
the register is a copy, and a copy moreover of a document that may itself have been 
compiled from other documents, it is probable that individual entries have been 
miswritten or dropped somewhere along the line. One cannot be certain, therefore, 
that the computations for all villages are precisely accurate; on the other hand, it 
is unlikely that they are generally erroneous or that they err consistently in one 
direction so as to exaggerate either increases or decreases. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES IN Lanp Tax AFTER 1651 1n 424 VILLAGES IN Kaca FIEF 


Per Cent Increase 

or Decrease Decrease No Change Increase 
0 64 

under 1% rj 
1-5% 10 
6-10% 25 
11-20% 23 
21-30% 15 
31-40% 17 
over 40% 20 
Totals 117 64 243 


Nw Pr — NO — 


~ 
LS 


Compiled from Fugeshi kori muramura takamen-ki'. and Haka ryégun takamen-ki? (both undated 
manuscripts) Nos. 164-99, Kanazawa City Library. 


It will be seen that more villages experienced a net increase than a net decrease 
—243 to 117. But with very few exceptions the net increases were negligible: 151 
were under 1°% and 223 under 5°. On the other hand, a great majority of the net 
decreases were over 5°% and more than half were over 10°%. Since Kaga was a large, 
compact fief and one of the more backward in the country, we should expect to 
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find here if anywhere that the tax burden was increasing through time.* What we 
discover in fact, however, is that from the middle of the seventeenth century to 
the end of the Tokugawa period, the land tax in most villages remained un- 
changed for all practical purposes, and in the remainder it was more often reduced 
than not. 

Are we to conclude, then, that as time passed taxation left a larger and larger 
surplus’ in the hands of the peasants in many if not most villages? This seems to 
have been the case as concerns the land tax; but there are three other categories of 
taxes or dues to be considered: the corvée, irregular exactions by officials, and a 
multitude of supplementary taxes generically called komono-nari”. Let us consider 
each of these categories briefly in turn. 

(1) Corvée labor was used in three types of work: castle construction and 
other work that was exclusively for the benefit of the warrior class; road building, 
the construction of irrigation works and so on that were more generally beneficial; 
and overland transport. It is very important to remember that there was almost no 
direct use of peasant labor by the warrior class in agriculture,® though this ac- 
counted for the bulk of peasant labor services in medieval Europe and earlier in 
Japan. 

Labor employed in the construction and maintenance of roads and irrigation 
works had a distinct benefit for the peasant; far from being an economic loss, such 
labor may properly be considered a form of involuntary investment that yielded 
long-run returns to him. But even labor on castle-walls and moats, though distasteful, 
was an economic loss only insofar as the peasant was compelled to forego a profitable 
alternative use for his labor, which was by no means always the case. This work might 
be done in periods when work was otherwise slack, and common sense would caution 
against commanding it during the busiest seasons of the agricultural year. 

There was however one important type of corvée which did often reduce the 
peasant’s surplus. Labor was taken regularly from villages along the main routes of 
travel to move official parties and their equipage from one posting station to another, 
over mountain passes and rivers and moor.® Since high-ranking warriors travelling 
with large retinues were constantly moving to and from the capital, the demands for 
transport placed upon the wayside villages were often exceedingly heavy; some com- 
munities were forced to maintain a larger animal population than would otherwise 
have been required. This was a burden which reduced the surplus left by the land 
tax; but communities subject to it, though numerous in absolute terms, accounted 
for no more than a small proportion of the perhaps 150,000 villages of that time.’ 





6 The land tax is thought to have been generally more oppressive in such fiefs than in the small, 
fragmented fiefs in the Kinai. The reason is that the warrior class in the former had virtually no other 
important source of revenue and was in a stronger political and military position against the peasantry. 

7 By “surplus” is not meant, of course, what was left after all necessary expenses—that is, savings; 
but the difference between what was left after taxes now and earlier, whether used for savings or not. 

8 The only exception was the relatively few warriors known as géshi*, who lived on the land instead 
of in castle-towns; goshi typically held land which they worked in part with the labor of neighboring 
peasants and were a survival from an earlier period. They were to be found chiefly in Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Choshi. 

® Villages too far away to provide labor and animals were taxed in money or kind for the support of 
posting stations; such taxes were included in komono-nari. 

10 Yanagida Kunio, Nihon nominshi (Tokyo, 1931), p. 21. 
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(2) Bribes and gifts to tax officials were the main form of illegal exaction, but it 
is doubtful that they bulked large in the total economic burden of the village. They 
may actually have reduced rather than added to it, for bribes of all forms were offered 
in the hope of securing special consideration for the village in the matter of taxes. 
Significantly, complaints against the practice came not so much from peasants protest- 
ing an additional burden as from officials lamenting the loss of revenue to the lord 
and partiality in administration.” 

(3) Komono-nari consisted chiefly of dues imposed on forests, moor, rivers, and 
ponds; taxes on handicrafts and other non-farming occupations; and a great number 
of miscellaneous taxes with little uniformity from one place to another. Frequently 
all these taxes were listed in the same document that announced the land tax (menjo). 
This was true of five of the eleven villages represented in the graphs (I-V); in these 
cases komono-nari has been added to the land tax in plotting the bottom line.” 

If these villages may be taken as representative, no conclusion justified by study 
of the land tax would be materially altered by including komono-nari—for two rea- 
sons. Komono-nari was negligible in all cases, and it showed the same tendency to 
stability after 1700 as the land tax. This is reflected in the charts for the five villages 
which, despite the addition of komono-nari, show neither an unusually high rate of 
taxation nor any tendency for taxation to increase with time. It is always possible, of 
course, that our documentation is incomplete—that komono-nari in these villages was 
announced partly in the menjo and partly in other documents of which we have no 
record. 

(4) Two other factors deserve mention since either could have eliminated any 
surplus seemingly left the peasants as effectively as a hidden tax. One was the commu- 
tation of taxes in kind; the other was population increase. 

Though nearly always levied in kind the land tax was sometimes actually paid 
partly in money, especially on land planted in cash crops. Insofar as it is possible to 
tell from the documents,'* this was not the practice in any of the eleven villages dis- 
cussed earlier. But wherever it was the practice, clearly the rate of commutation 
could have the effect of increasing the peasants’ tax burden. But it could also have 
the effect of lightening taxes, and moreover would have, if the commutation rate 
were not frequently altered, for money steadily lost value throughout the Tokugawa 
period. What the actual effects of commutation were, however, is a question that 
requires special study and cannot be confidently answered now. The most that can 
be said is that there seem to have been few complaints from the peasants about com- 
mutation, and that in most regions no more than a small fraction of the land tax was 
commuted. 

The other factor to be taken into account is population increase. The surplus after 


11 Tanaka Kyiigit (1662-1729) expressed the standard reaction to official corruption when he described 
it as stealing from one’s lord, going on to say: “If an official accepts a bribe of 1,000 gold pieces, it will 
infallibly cost the treasury 10,000.” “Minkan seiy6,” Nihon keizai sosho, 1, 394. 

12 Items of komono-nari expressed in money have been dropped since no index exists for converting 
then: *o units of rice; but in all cases the money payments dropped were infinitesimal and remained so 
during the entire period covered by the data. 

13 That is, the documents announcing the land tax did not stipulate that any part of it was to be 
paid in money. This omission seems the more significant since in comparable documents from at least 
one other village payments in money were stipulated. See documents on Nagatake Village, Meiji University. 
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the land tax may have been steadily expanding as our graphs suggest, but if farming 
population per acre of arable land were expanding at the same rate, the whole surplus 
would have been required just to maintain living standards at their former level.’* 
Here we are on relatively certain ground. Rural population certainly increased dur- 
ing the Tokugawa period, and it may have increased more rapidly than the cultivated 
area; but the population engaged in agriculture did not. If anything it was decreas- 
ing, because farm labor was being steadily drawn into other rural employments (as 
well as to the city) by the rapid growth of trade and industry. The result was an 
acute shortage of farm labor that was felt nearly everywhere from about 1720 on 
and lasted into the Meiji period. A great many quotations from all parts of the coun- 
try might be adduced as evidence of this fact.® 

It would seem, then, that the size of the “surplus”—if one existed—was determined 
mainly by the land tax, except where the corvée was unusually heavy. The percentage 
of the assessed yield taken by the land tax was often fearfully high; fifty or sixty per- 
cent was not unusual, a fact frequently cited to illustrate the severity of taxation. But, 
as we have seen, the tax was based on a quantity that had less and less relation to 
actual productivity as time passed. How greatly productivity increased between 1700 
and 1868, is therefore a critical question, but it is also an exceedingly complex one 
that we cannot hope to cope with here. 

Although we must leave to one side this question and therefore that of the size 
of the surplus, it is pertinent to ask who received such surplus as there was. Was it 
spread through the village more or less evenly or did the greater part stick to the 
hands of some holders only? If the latter, the surplus would have been socially and 
economically more significant than if its effects were widely dispersed. 

This brings us to the question of how the village allocated the land tax and 
komono-nari among its holders. If proportionately to the assessed yield of holdings, 
it is obvious that a cumulative inequity in taxation would result. Holders A and B 
would then be nominally subject to the same tax rate; but A, whose fields had gone 
unimproved for three generations, would be paying at twice the actual rate of B, 
whose crop-yields had doubled in the meantime. The point is that under such a sys- 
tem the surplus would have gone to improving peasants only, and to each only in 
proportion as the productivity of his land had increased. This would have given such 
holders an important advantage in further improving their land and presumably have 
led to even greater disparities in the incidence of taxation in the future. 

But were taxes actually allocated in the village on the basis of assessments that 
went unrevised for generations on end? Perhaps the village made frequent assess- 
ments of its own to avoid the gross inequities of the lord’s assessment, although I think 
it is fair to say no one knows for sure. Officials who wrote on such matters were 
interested in tax administration up to the boundaries of the village but no farther. 





14 This does not mean of course that the “surplus” would actually have been used for that purpose, 
especially if unevenly distributed. 

15 Typical is a village document from what is now Tottori Prefecture. “Since opportunity for by- 
employments is abundant in the countryside,” it tells us, “labor is scarce and there are many villages which 
suffer year after year because, owing to want of labor, they are late finishing the planting.” Mihashi 
Tokio, “Edo jidai ni okeru négy6 keiei no henkan,” in Miyamoto Mataji (ed.), Ndson kdz6 no shiteki 
bunseki (Tokyo, 1955), p. 16. Also, Furushima Toshio, Shohin seisan to kiset jinushi-sei (Tokyo, 1954), 
p. 88; Nomura Kanetaré (ed.) Mura meisaiché (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 26, 736; Oda Kichinojd (ed.) Kaga 
han nosei shikéd (Tokyo, 1929), p. 578; Minkan seiyo, pp. 260-261. 
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We consequently find a great many detailed descriptions of how land was surveyed 
and graded, of the various factors to be taken into account in setting the tax rate, 
of the comparative advantages of setting it annually or for a period of years—but 
nothing on how the villagers divided the annual tax bill among themselves. 

There are reasons, nevertheless, for thinking the allocation was generally in pro- 
portion to the lord’s assessments of yield. First is the sheer simplicity of this method. 
How easy it was to follow year after year the individual assessments of the land 
register, which bore the authority of the tax official and had once been more or less 
equitable; and how difficult for the villagers themselves to revise the assessments. 
Who, in the event of revision, would not claim that his fields yielded less than a neigh- 
bor’s, and less than they actually did? That some concession ought to be made for 
their clumsy location, poor drainage, and so on? The possibilities of disagreement 
were endless. Agreement would be the more difficult, moreover, because the improv- 
ing farmers, who on the whole were bound to be the most influential members of 
the village, had the most to lose by any revision at all. 

Second, one encounters many contemporary statements to the effect that good land 
and good farmers were taxed less heavily than poor. These statements are very per- 
plexing unless one assumes that assessments had gotten badly out of date and that 
consequently taxes were relatively low on improved land and high on unimproved. 
If this were the case, complaints like the following one in a memorial to the Lord of 
Matsuyama become quite understandable:'® “Now one peasant whom we shall call 
Ichisuke is prosperous; since his fields are actually larger and their yield higher than 
registered, cultivation of his holding is profitable. But the holding of Nisuke is smaller 
and its yield less than registered, so however hard he works there is never profit 
but bitter suffering only. Within your lordship’s domain there are many cases like 
these two....’ (italics supplied). 

There is, additionally, quite specific documentary evidence on this point; though 
it consists of a single case, it is, I believe, the only evidence of the kind and deserves 
careful notice. The case is that of Renk6ji village”, located in Musashi Province in 
the fief of a Tokugawa retainer named Amano. 

There exists for this village, in the Shirydkan in Tokyo, a very long series of 
waritsuke-chd, or registers of individual assessments.’ Each of these documents 
records for a different year how the land tax and komono-nari, taken together,'* 
were allocated among the holders of the village. It lists every holder in the village, the 
amount of land he owned in each of the various grades, and the amount of tax rice 
he owed on land in each grade. It is a simple thing to determine that land within 
each grade was uniformly taxed.’® The critical question then is whether assessments 
of fields were periodically revised. If not, they were bound to have fallen behind 
actual productivity on some fields and inequities in taxation resulted. 

We unfortunately cannot follow the assessments of particular fields through suc- 
cessive waritsuke-ché—if that were possible the question could be easily answered. 





16 Kan Kikutaré, “Matsuyama han ni okeru jomen-sei no kenkyi,” Shakai keizai shigaku, XI, No. 8 


(Nov. 1941), 54. 

17 Tomizawa"™ family documents. 

18 Postface of the waritsuke-ché for 1693. 

19 For instance, in 1754, all holders paid a tax of .1920 koku of rice per tan on top-grade upland, 
.1610 on middle grade, .1320 on low grade, and .500 on residential land. 
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Land was not listed in these documents by field but by grade only—“upper paddy,” 
“middle paddy,” “lower paddy,” and so on. It is possible however to follow the com- 
position of individual holdings by grades, as Table III illustrates. It shows the amount 
of land in each of several grades owned by a certain Shimpei (and his successive 


TABLE II 
Ho topic oF SHimpet, Renx6yr Vittace, Musasut Province 


(figures in tan of land) (“ means ditto) 


Paddy Upland Residential 








Date upper middle lower upper middle lower 
1753 -4726 .3920 1.1224 .7214 5812 1.8726 
1754 fs ™ 
1755 3012 .9729 -3401 
1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 


heirs) from 1753 to 1804. Note, first of all, that there were very few changes in the 
amount of land registered in the various grades; consider next that such changes as 
are recorded can mean two things only. Either that land was bought or sold (or 
ownership otherwise transferred), or that it was moved from one grade to another 
without change of ownership. The first kind of change would indicate no regrad- 
ing—no reassessment of land; but the second, if it occurred, obviously would. 
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The problem is, of course, to determine whether changes occurred in the second 
way and if so how often. Fortunately the problem is susceptible to a solution for 
which one can claim at least a rather high degree of reliability. Let us illustrate: in 
1761, the amount of “lower upland” belonging to Shimpei decreased from 1.8512 tan 
to 1.8315—a decrease of 0.197. Since there was no increase in the other grades totalling 
that amount—in fact, in this particular year, no change in any of them whatsoever— 
it seems probable that the land in question was transferred to another holder: hence 
no reassessment of land is indicated. All changes throughout the table except two 
seem”® to be of this kind, as the reader may confirm by studying the figures carefully. 

The two exceptional changes—one in 1784 and another in 1794—clearly did result 
from reassessments, for in both cases there is a notation in the waritsuke-cho to that 
effect. In the one, .o100 tan of lower paddy was regraded as middle upland, and in the 
other .0120 of upper paddy was taken off the tax rolls because it had “gone to waste.” 
Since these are the only reassessments noted, it seems probable that the other changes 
occurred by transfer of ownership. Moreover, there are good grounds for believing 
that these two particular changes were made for exceptional reasons and not as part 
of periodic, general reassessments. One plot of land had presumably gone out of 
production entirely, a fact which could not simply be ignored in allocating taxes; 
and the other had been transformed from paddy to upland—a circumstance that may 
have been occasioned by a community decision with respect to water and one that 
in any case would have been registered by a notable physical change in the appear- 
ance of the field. 

With these exceptions, it seems that land was not reassessed during this period in 
Renkdji, and judging from statements by contemporaries that good land was taxed 
relatively lightly, this was probably also true of many other villages. 


Conclusions 

(1) In many villages during the Tokugawa period the land tax and komono-nari 
were static or even declined slightly, though the productivity of land was generafly 
rising. Thus a larger and larger “surplus” was left by these two taxes in the hands of 
peasants. How rapidly the “surplus” was increasing and, consequently, what its ab- 
solute size was at any given time, are questions which cannot be answered at present. 

(2) Whatever the rate of increase, benefits were probably not spread evenly 
through the peasant population, but conferred exclusively on peasants who con- 
trived to increase crop yields. 

(3) Other types of taxes may have reduced the “surplus,” but the reduction was 
probably not drastic in most cases. The facts of this matter, of course, are obscure. 
But no one doubts that other taxes were quantitatively much less significant than the 
land tax, and moreover there was necessarily a tendency to hold them within limits 
tolerable to the average peasant family. They were therefore unlikely to have offset 
entirely the increment that accrued to improving peasants from the combination of 





20 But one cannot be absolutely sure; it is possible that both a purchase (or sale) and a reassessment of 
land took place in such a way as to obscure the latter. For example, it is conceivable that in 1761 the 
.0197 of lower upland referred to earlier was not sold but regraded, let us say, as middle upland, and 
that this does not show in our data because in the same year exactly the same amount of middle upland 
was sold. This of course is highly unlikely when one figure only has changed during the year, but it is less 


improbable when several have changed. 
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rising yields and a static land tax; in no case would they have cancelled the compara- 
tive advantage of such peasants. 

(4) It seems likely that for a vast number of peasant families in the Tokugawa 
period farming paid—for some it may even have paid handsomely by the standard 
of the times. This would help explain certain features of Tokugawa economic and 
social history that are otherwise puzzling. It would help explain why land owner- 
ship tended to concentrate, though generally on a small scale—men sought it because 
it could be profitably exploited; why tenant farming spread—because with rising 
yields rent could be added to taxes and still leave the cultivator enough to live; why 
rural trade and industry developed so powerfully from about 1700 on—because pur- 
chasing power in rural areas was expanding proportionately and there were profits 
from farming to finance new enterprises. Most important, perhaps, it goes far toward 
explaining the existence of the large class of relatively wealthy, educated, and am- 
bitious peasant families one finds nearly everywhere at the end of the Tokugawa 
period and who contributed so strikingly to the making of modern Japan. 

(5) It is necessary to guard against one possible misunderstanding. I do not wish 
to suggest that the many contemporary descriptions of agrarian distress are entirely 
misleading, though considered alone they give a one-sided picture. Not all peasant 
families were able to increase yields or to increase them fast enough to offset tax 
increases. Taxes moreover were not the unique cause of peasant distress. Usury, flood, 
drought, immoderate spending for weddings and funerals, adverse price movements, 
and deeper involvement in the money economy all contributed to peasant poverty. 
But widespread poverty—a condition by no means characteristic of all areas—was 
quite compatible with numerous instances of impressive wealth and elegance. It is 
a serious mistake to think of the Tokugawa peasantry as even a fairly homogeneous 
class. The upper strata of peasants were in many respects, not least in respect to 
standard of life, much nearer to the middle ranks of the warrior class than to the 
majority of peasants. 

(6) Whether the data presented here concerning the land tax require any sub- 
stantial revision of widely accepted interpretations of Tokugawa economic history 
is far too large a question to enter on here. It is only fair to confess that I for one 
suspect so. 
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The sources of the data contained in the eleven tables are as follows: 


I. Documents on Ohama” Village, Shiga University. 

II. Documents on Yamabe‘ Village, Shiryokan, Tokyo. 

III. Yamada* family documents, Shiryokan, Tokyo. 

IV. Documents on Hoshikubo' Village, Meiji University. 

V. Documents on Ura”™ Village, Shiga University. 

VI. Onishi’ family documents, Shiryokan, Tokyo. 

VII. Yamaguchi’ family documents, Shiryokan, Tokyo. 

VIII. Hara* family documents, Haruki, Osaka Metropolitan District. In 1800 the assessed yield 
of Haruki dropped from 646 to 377 koku owing to the administrative separation of a part of the 
village in that year. Since there was no change after that, indicating that no reassessment took 
place, we have projected the line after 1800 at 646, which was undoubtedly the assessed yield of 
the whole village. 

1X. Documents of Yamazaki‘ Village, Wakayama University. 

X. Documents of Samegai“ Village, Shiga University. 

XI. Documents of Ichiba*, Wakayama University. 
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Factory Workers 


and the Non-Factory Population in Poona 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT 


ARLY discussions of the process of industrialization in underdeveloped countries 

were frequently concerned with what was called “impact,” presumably viewing 
the intrusion of the factory into a non-industrial society as a sort of shock or disrup- 
tive influence which tended to break down the older social system. Moreover, the 
nature of the shock and some of its necessary consequences were generally conceived 
in the Western model. To be sure, allowances were made for some features of the 
indigenous society such as the lack of skill and education of the labor force, en- 
trenched stratification systems, the extended family, and, in general, the village nexus. 
This approach focuses upon the surrounding society in which the factory is an irre- 
sistible catalyst and is either concerned with transitional social problems or with 
long-term changes such as declining fertility, increasing standards of living, and the 
displacement of traditional social organization. Most of the data for the “impact” 
approach have been drawn from cases where the greatest contrasts occur—the most 
rural elements of the population caught up in large extractive industries or repetitive 
machine operations; they have confounded the effects of rapid, slum-producing ur- 
banization with the factory situation itself; they have dealt with relatively new fac- 
tories that have not as yet had time to become imbedded in the local institutional 
framework; and finally, they have selected situations in which the area was either 
exclusively or predominantly industrial. 

Much more typical of industrialization in underdeveloped areas is the appendage 
of a few factories to centers already existing for other reasons, usually commerce or 
administration; the recruitment of workers whose urbanization preceded their en- 
trance into the factory by many years; the increasing development of “mature” 
factories, stable in product and labor force over a number of decades; and the general 
urban trend in the non-Western world of the more rapid development of the tertiary 
or service occupations as compared to the agricultural or manufacturing pursuits. In 
such a setting the general impact of the factory is much less than many other forces: 
at work in the urban areas, and the question becomes whether the factory work 
force itself is either by selection or as a result of their factory employment different 
in important respects from the surrounding population. 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore the differences between factory workers 
and non-factory workers on selected demographic variables, and to note the extent 
to which the proportions in the aggregate factory work force are the result of a 
balance of widely different compositions within five different factories. These inter- 
factory differences raise questions concerning the usefulness of single factory studies, 





Richard D. Lambert is an Associate Professor of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania and a mem- 
ber of the South Asia Regional Studies Department of that University. He is Assistant Editor of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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or more generally, questions concerning the selection of adequate strata for sampling 
among a large number of factories. 

The information in this paper is based upon a survey? of the job histories of 821 
factory workers in the five privately owned factories in Poona? which employ more 
than one hundred workers. The factories will be referred to by the product manu- 
factured: textiles, paper, engines, biscuits, and rubber products. Poona, lying about 
120 miles southeast of Bombay city, has a population of about five hundred thousand, 
and is primarily an administrative and cultural center rather than an industrial city. 
About one-third of the earners in Poona in 1954% were employed in “manufacturing 
industries,” but this classification includes didi making, repairing and servicing motor 
vehicles, brass and copper work, and other small enterprises which lie outside the 
sphere of modern factory organization. Poona’s economy has been relatively constant 
over the past few decades, while its population almost doubled between the censuses 
of 1941 and 1951. The characteristics of the Poona factory work force, then, should 
be generalized to those medium-sized towns away from metropolitan centers, where 
the factory has been part of the town life for many years, but is not the dominant 
feature of the town’s social and economic structure and where rapid economic ex- 
pansion is not in progress. 


Data COLLECTION 


A stratified random sample was drawn from each company’s rolls. It included 
from each factory 5 to 25 clerks, all supervisors, and from 100 to 150 other workers 
herein referred to as laborers. The sample and total work force of each factory is 
given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Totat Work Force AND SAMPLE S1ZE IN Each Factory 











Textiles Engines Biscuits Rubber 








Occupation —_ - 
Total q Total Total Total 
INC ° 


oe ‘ Si Sample 
No. ample “a Sample No ample No. ample 





Laborers 7 158 129 98 7 102 
12 12 


Supervisors 84 
Clerks f 9 2 18 18 


Total 251 159 








1 This research was made possible by a grant from the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, a Ful- 
bright Award, several grants from the University of Pennsylvania, and the unstinting assistance of the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics in Poona. 

2 This excludes the large ordnance plants in nearby Kirkee which are owned and operated by the 
Ministry of Defense of the Government of India, and the State Transport Workshop in Dapodi which 
does repairs and some manufacturing for the Bombay State motor transport system. 

8 Throughout the paper, the data given for the general Poona population are drawn from the excellent 
work of N. V. Sovani, D. G. Apte, and R. G. Pendse, Poona: A Resurvey, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics (Pub. No. 34), 1956, pp. 275. 
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Each worker was interviewed in Marathi at his home by the author and/or a 
member of an interviewing staff composed of students drawn from the colleges in 
Poona.* One-tenth of the schedules were selected at random and reinterviewed inde- 
pendently to check upon the accuracy of the interviewing and the reliability of re- 
sponse. There were in all 14 refusals and 21 who could not be located at home out 
of the total sample of 856,° giving a response rate of 95.9 percent. The interviewing 
period lasted from January to March 1957.° 

The figures for each company have been derived by weighting the individual 
strata in each company by the inverse of the sampling ratio and combining the 
strata. Thus, the numbers represent estimates for the entire factory rather than the 
sample unless otherwise indicated. 

The data on social characteristics of the workers will be used to answer two dif- 
ferent types of question. First, a few of the demographic variables will be used to 
examine the selectivity of the recruitment of factory labor from the surrounding 
population. Second, two of the criteria of stratification in the general society, caste 
and education, will be examined to determine the extent to which they are correlated 
with the occupational hierarchies within the factories. 


DemocrAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Sex 

The factory work force is overwhelmingly male. Only 30 femal¢s turned up in the 
sample, representing approximately 143 workers. Women were found in only two out 
of the five factories—the paper mill where they are a little over one-sixth of the work 
force and do the least skilled work of sorting different grades of scrap paper or 


carrying heavy bundles on their heads; and in the rubber-products factory (7.0 per- 
cent) where they again do unskilled work of sorting and packing the finished 
product. An occasional sweeper, ayah, or other domestics found in the other factories 
has escaped our sample, but the data indicate that in all the women represent only 
3.4 percent of the total work force. They were 48.2 percent of the total Poona sample, 
and 15.3 percent of the adult earners.” 


Age 

It is impossible to make a detailed comparison with the Gokhale Institute data 
on age distributions for two reasons. First, the class limits of the age groupings differ, 
and second, they have used a much larger open-end class (46 and over) at the upper 
end of their age distribution. Age data by factory follow: 





4 Under the over-all supervision of Sri C. S. Natu. 

5 Those no longer working in a factory at the time of interview were dropped from the sample. 

6 While the present paper will confine itself to the social characteristics of the workers, the information 
collected falls under seven general headings: (1) Social characteristics of the worker; (2) Occupational 
experience within the present company; (3) Job history prior to employment with present company; 
(4) Mechanics of labor market, including means of securing employment, assessments of difficulty of find- 
ing a new job, unemployment experience; (5) Aspiration levels for respondent and his children; (6) Work- 
er’s relationship to union; (7) An attitude scale measuring favorableness toward the management and fac- 
tory. 

7 Sovani, et al., Table 1.17. 
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TABLE II 
Percent IN Eacu AcE For ALL WorKERS BY FAcTory 








Age Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber 


0.8 — 0.8 0.9 
4.2 8.7 on 26.6 
21.0 47.1 21.5 26.9 
18.4 19.7 21.4 24.3 
14.0 12.6 17.0 8.5 
13.5 6.6 15.4 4.8 
14. 3.2 5.6 3.0 
ee 0.4 5.6 4.7 
0.8 Zo 
0.8 1.3 
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X? = 688.4, p < .01, C = 0.37 


While comparisons with the Poona population are difficult for the reasons enum- 
erated, some contrast with the age structure of the adult® males in the Poona survey 
is possible, and it indicates that on the average the factory work force is somewhat 
older. The median age of the factory population is 32.4 years while that of the adult 
males in Poona is only 28.2. Moreover, the proportion of the population in the older 
age groups is higher for factory labor than for the Poona adult males. 13.1 percent 
were 48 years of age and over in the factory sample and only 11 percent were 46 and 
over in the Poona sample.’® There are several factors which might make the workers 
in the larger factories older than the surrounding adult population. In the first place, 
it would be plausible to suppose that entry into one of the factories might have as a 
prerequisite a previous period spent in a smaller establishment acquiring factory 
skills. This would leave a proportional gap in the lower age levels. A comparison of 
the individual companies, however, does not show an association between age and 
level of skill required by the factory. The more reasonable explanation seems to be 
that fresh recruitment of workers is primarily from younger age groups but that 
the selective process of turnover tends to make for an older and older age structure 
in the plant. Since a cross-section of the work force at any given time includes mainly 
survivors from past turnover, the work force tends to be old where turnover is small 
and the life-span of the factory exceeds the working life of a high proportion of its 
workers, That this seems to be the case is evident from a comparison of the marked 
variations in age structure among the factories. The rank order of their median ages 
is in direct agreement with the rank order of the factories’ longevity. In the two new- 
est factories, the engine and rubber factory, each in operation less than 10 years, the 





8 Adult is defined as 15 years of age and over, which very closely corresponds to the age group in 
the factory. 

® Since the Poona data are grouped in different class intervals it was not possible to test the differ- 
ence between medians for statistical significance by the usual method. The Poona medians were calculated 
from Sovani, et al., Table 1.6. 

10 No test of significance was used, but it will be noted that the difference is understated because of 
the two-year gap in the lower limit of the age class. 
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work forces have median ages around 27 years, while the older establishments, 
founded around the turn of the century, textiles and paper, the median ages of the 
work forces are around 35 years. The biscuit factory, established in the 1930's, is mid- 
way with a median of 32.3 years. The same contrast among factories occurs in the 
relative strength of the upper age groups; the newer factories have 2.1 percent and 
5-1 percent of the workers over 48 and the older factories have 18.0 percent and 13.4 
percent over that age. 


Migrant Status 


The factory workers have a much higher proportion of migrants from outside of 
Poona District’ than the Poona population—69.8 percent compared to 47.3 percent. 


TABLE III 


PLAcE OF ORIGIN OF WorKERS Born OutTsiDE oF Poona District By Factory 








Place of Origin® Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 


Desh 35. 42.0 49.3 39.9 29.1 37.5 36.7 
North Kannada 12. ti5 8. ee 3.4 10.0 8.0 
Konkan 18. 6.4 12. L352 bod 15.3 20.3 
Gujarat — 0.9 — 1.3 x 
South India Fez 11.3 7.4 l 
North India 10.6 21.8 10.6 l 
Other places + 4.9 6.8 

1271 14.4 10.6 

£2 — 0.5 
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Number 1589 396 450 109 418 2962 
Percent of total 68.0 65.6 735.3 68.7 78.8 69.8 





All factories compared with Poona: X? = 373.81, df= 7, p < .01. C = .22 

Among factories: X? = 364.83, df = 28, p < .01, C = 28 

Source of Poona data, Solvani, et a/., Table 2.1 with non-migrants added to Poona district figures. The 
Poona data refer to families. 


* Desh includes Ahmednagar, Satara, Kandesh, Sholapur, Nasik. North Kannada includes Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Karwar. Konkan includes Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana, and Bombay city. Gujarat includes Surat, 
Broach, Baroda, Ahmedabad, etc. South India includes the former Hyderabad, Mysore, and Madras. North 
India includes the former Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, and the rest of India north of the former Hyderabad 
and Madras. All place references are to geographic regions prior to the reorganization of the states in Novem- 
ber 1956. 


The sources of migrants for the factories are not very different from those of the 
city population as a whole. In both cases between 50 and 60 percent come from other 
districts of Maharashtra in the old Bombay State, excluding the areas in the former 
Madhya Pradesh. The relative importance of the Konkan, including Bombay city, 
and the Desh area of Ahmednagar, Satara, Sholapur, and Nasik is a little different; 





11 Jn one respect our data do not appear to be as full as Sovani’s. In both cases an attempt was made 
to distinguish between those born in Poona city and those from the surrounding rural areas within the 
district, In Sovani’s survey this distinction lowered the percentage of non-migrants from 52.7 to 30.5 per- 
cent. In our data, the drop was only from 30.2 to 30.0 percent. It seems clear that many moves from 
the district into the city were not reported in our data and we have therefore used Poona District as the 
native population in the table. 
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the city draws more from the Konkan than do the factories. Presumably migrants 
from Konkan to factories go to Bombay City and the pull of Poona for Konkan 
dwellers selects other segments of the population. The same relative shortage of mi- 
grants from North India in the factories is further indicative of selective pull. The 
greatest difference lies in the number of those who report themselves as having no 
fixed place of origin; the proportion is as high as 10.6 percent for all of the factories 
and only 1.6 percent in the city, indicating a higher proportion of floating population. 

Among the individual factories, in each case the bulk of the in-migrants came 
from Maharashtra, but some of the individual disproportions are interesting. The 
heavy proportion of North Indian labor in the rubber factory is the result of deliberate 
recruitment at high wages of labor experienced in the manufacture of rubber products 
who have been brought all the way from Bengal and the Uttar Pradesh industrial 
areas. The narrowest geographic range of in-migration is in the paper mill, the widest 
in the rubber factory. 

The distribution of mother tongues gives much the same picture. The percent 
of Marathi speakers is 78.1 in the factories and 72.6 in Poona. Hindi and Urdu com- 
bined are next followed by Telegu and Kanarese in that order. Gujarati represents 
3-5 per cent in Poona but less than one percent in the factories. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENT DistRIBUTION OF MoTHER TONGUES FOR ALL WorKERS BY FACTORY 





Textiles Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 

















Mother Paper 

Tongue 

Marathi 77.5 tae 84.1 91.9 70.4 78.1 72.6 
Gujarati 0.4 0.2 yf — 0.2 0.7 3.5 
Telegu 5.9 3.4 hie 0.8 1.8 4.2 5.2 
Kannada 5.0 4.0 1.4 — 0.9 3.6 1.9 
Hindi 4.5 9.3 La 4.1 13.1 5.8 4.5 
Urdu 5.3 4.2 LJ 0.8 3.5 4.2 7.0 
Other 1.4 1.8 5.8 23 10.2 ae , ee 
Number = 2342 603 608° 159 531 4243° 5601 





* One case in the sample did not report mother tongue. 

The Poona data are drawn from Sovani, et a/., Table 1.5 and refer to families. 

Marathi and non-Marathi speakers: all factories vs. Poona —X? = 40.33, df= 1, p < .01, C = .09; among 
factories—X? = 53.29, df= 4, p < .01, C= .09. 


The high proportion of Hindi and other language speakers in the rubber factory 
bears out the earlier observation on the extensive recruitment in this factory from 
other areas. The same process is found in the paper factory where highly skilled 
workers were imported from Uttar Pradesh for the specialized jobs of ream binding 
and finishing. 


Family 


The basic element of social organization in India, whether rural or urban, is still 
the family,’* and any major impact which the factory system has upon the society at 





12 The term “family” in both this and the Gokhale Institute study refers to one or more individuals 
related by blood and living within a single household. 
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large should appear in a contrast between the families of the workers and the families 
of the comparable urban population. If the impact were to parallel the Western ex- 
perience one would expect smaller families, a higher proportion of those never- 
married and a high proportion of married males living separately from their wives. 
The first of these does not appear to be true. In the combined factory population, 
only 15.8 percent have never been married, compared with 29.1 percent among the 
adult males in Poona. The number of separations is higher than in Poona, 6.4 per- 
cent of total as compared with less than 1 percent in the general population, but is 
still a small proportion of all workers. 


TABLE V 


MarITAL STATUS OF ALL WorRKERS BY FACTORIES 








Marital 











Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 

Status (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 
Never 

married 8.9 5.8 32.6 24.8 35.8 15.8 29.1 
Married 

with spouse 66.3 69.5 59.9 58.0 37.1 61.8 64.7° 
Married 

separated 7.0 4.5 1.0 6.6 12.2 6.4 0.3 
Widowed 6.6 13.0 2.2 3.9 11.2 7.4 » 
Divorced L.2 0.8 -- 0.8 -- 0.8 
Remarried 9.9 6.4 3.4 5.0 2.8 7.4 
Plural 

marriage 0.1 = 0.8 — 0.9 0.2 
Total Number 2342 603 614 159 531 4249 8303 





@ Includes remarried and plural marriage categories. 
Source of Poona data: Sovani, et a/., Table 1.13. 


Contrasting the individual factories, we again find that the totals are a combina- 
tion of very different compositions divided into the same two divisions—the textile 
and paper mills vs. the engine, rubber, and biscuit factories. In both of the mills, the 
proportion of those who are either unmarried or separated is just below one-fourth, 
where as in the other factories it ranges from 35.9 percent in the engine factory to 
59.1 percent in the rubber factory. 

Variations in the proportion of “never married” are partially explained by the 
younger age structures of those factories with high rates of single males. However, 
when the separated and widowed are added, the truncated family emerges most 
clearly among the workers in the rubber factory who not only have the highest pro- 
portion of never married, but also the highest proportion of the separated and wid- 
owed, so that only 40.8 percent of the workers are married and living with their 
spouses. This appears to be a result of combination of factors. It has the highest 
migrant rate—78.8 percent of the workers migrated from outside Poona district; the 
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youngest median age 27.2 years, a low mean monthly current wage—Rs. 77.1; and 
the lowest average seniority—4.5 years. In short it is a young, newly recruited, rela- 
tively poorly paid work force. By way of contrast, in the paper mill 69.5 percent are 
married and living with their spouse. Its migrant rate is lowest—65.6 percent and 
much of its work force is drawn from the nearby village areas; its median age is 
high—35.0 years; its mean current monthly wage is midway in an array of the five 
factories; and its seniority is high—15.1 years. 

This comparison suggests that either the factory worker accumulates a fuller 
family the longer he remains in the factory or that those who tend to move most 
frequently from factory to factory have different types of families. To choose between 
these alternatives we would need a comparison of those who remained in the fac- 
tories with those who left. We have only the former. 

Returning to the general comparison with the Poona population, not only are 
more factory workers married than is true for the general population, but the aver- 
age size of family is greater—a mean of 5.2 members as compared with 4.5 for the 
Poona population. In fact, each of the five factories has a higher mean number of 
members than that of the Poona population: Textiles—5.0; Paper—5.4; Engines—s5.9; 
Biscuits—4.6; and Rubber—5.0. The primary test of an hypothesis that the factory is 
producing fragmented families should be the occurrence of a high proportion of 
factory workers who live away from their kin. We do not find this. In the factory 
work force, the proportion of unimember families was only 5.4 percent as compared 
with 7.2 percent in the general population, and in no factory was the percent as high 
as in Poona as a whole. 


TABLE VI 


UNIMEMBER FAMILIES AMONG ALL WorKERS BY Factory 








Factory Number Percent 





Textiles 125 5.3 
Paper 40 6.6 
Engines 17 

Biscuits 9 

Rubber 37 

Total 

Poona 





Source for Poona data: Sovani, et al., Table 1.25. 


Of particular importance are the various attributes of the family as an economic 
unit, since differences in the economic composition of the family might well fore- 
shadow other structural changes. There are several ways in which economic factors 
might make the composition of the families of factory workers differ from those in 
the general population. Heavy pressure of dependents might force an increasing num- 
ber of members in the family into the labor force, raising the number of earners per 
family, or a factory worker with his relatively high income might attract dependents 
from other branches of the family less able to support themselves. Both processes 
seem to be taking place. We have already noted the larger size of the factory worker’s 
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family and the lower proportion of unimember families. It is also true that the mean 
number of earners per family is greater for all factories than the general Poona popu- 
lation. This combination of larger families and greater number of earners per family 
tends to equalize the dependency load, bringing it very close to that in the general 
population—2.6 dependents per earner in the factory work force and 2.5 in the general 
population. : 


TABLE VII 


EARNERS AND DEPENDENTS IN FAMILIES OF ALL WorRKERS BY FACTORY 








Mean number Mean number Percent of married 
Factory earners per dependents workers with 
family per earner employed spouse 


5.3 
1522 
0.3 
4.9 
4.4 
6.4 
3:3" 
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total earners X 100 





@ Sovani, et al., Table 1.17, — 
total families 


total non-earners -+ unemployed X 100 





® Ibid., Table 1.17, 
total earners 


¢ Ibid., Table 6.5, percent of all families who have both male and female adult earners. 


The hypothesis naturally arises that the greater number of earners per family is a 
result of a tendency of factory workers to have their wives work, but this does not 
appear to be the case. Comparison with the Poona data are not precise, since all that 
can be computed from the Poona Re-survey tables is the percent of all families which 
have both a male and female adult earner. However, while this figure will be higher 
than the proportion of families in which both spouses are employed, it will include 
all such cases, and a substantially higher proportion of working spouses among men 
in the factory work force would approach or exceed this figure. The evidence does 
not indicate that the factory workers are more likely to have working spouses than 
the general population—the proportions are 6.4 percent and 9.5 percent respectively. 
Only in the paper factory is the percent of spouses employed high, and here it is only 
13.2 percent. 

Further evidence that the higher number of earners per family is not a result of 
the employment of spouses is found in the low proportion of workers in the engine 
factory whose spouses are working (0.3 percent) and the high mean number of 
earners per family (1.9). Even where spouses are employed, the familial pat- 
tern gives no intimation of following the Western pattern wherein immediately after 
marriage both husband and wife work until the burden of child rearing removes the 
wife from the work force. In our sample, it is not the young married men with the 
small families whose wives are employed but the older worker with a large family, 
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perhaps driven by the pressure of mounting numbers of dependents and with a 
family large enough so that the employment of both husband and wife does not 
disrupt its operation too much. The median age of those men whose wives are em- 
ployed is 39.2 years as compared with the median for all workers of 32.4 years. The 
average size of family of the men whose wives work is 6.4 persons as compared with 
the average for all workers of 5.2 persons. 

The factory workers’ comparatively high income when compared with other non- 
self employed earners in Poona is soon reduced when it is spread over his family on a 
per capita basis, making it about equal to the average for earners in Poona as a whole. 
The distribution of per capita income within the family of the workers, including 
income from other earners is given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


MonrTuiy Per Capita INCOME OF FAMILIES OF ALL WorKERS BY FACTORY 








Income Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Tota 
(rupees) (percent) (percent) (percent) (tercent) (percent) (percent) 


1-10 3.6 oe 6.0 5.0 8. 
11-20 0 5: 0 37.7 33. Se. 
21-30 a1 19.1 20. 26. 
31-50 14. 14.1 18. 23. 
51-70 ‘ 13.7 10.8 
71-90 3. 7.5 3.9 
91-110 0. 1.6 4.0 
111-130 — 1.3 bz 
130 or more 0.3 —_ 0.2 


Number 2342 603 614 159 531 4249 
Mean 25.4 23.4 29.3 24.8 24.1 25.5 
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The corresponding mean for Poona is Rs. 26.0, calculated from Sovani, et a/., Table 1.19 by dividing the 


local earners per capita yearly income by 12. 


It is of interest to know to what extent the factory worker is carrying a dependency 
burden which would be reduced if his family were restricted to the form of unimem- 
ber or conjugal family—worker, spouse, and children. Conversely, if the family or- 
ganization of the factory labor force were to move toward the conjugal style of 
family, what would be the added burden of dependents which would have to be 
supported by the rest of the economy given the ratio of earners to non-earners in the 
general population as at present? To estimate this, each worker’s family’s per capita 
monthly income was recalculated using just the income earned by any members of 
the conjugal family and dividing it by the number of such members. 67.7 percent of 
the families would either increase or decrease their income if they became conjugal 
families and with these as a base, we may examine the first of the questions. 58.2 per- 
cent of the workers would add to their per capita income an average of Rs. 21.78 as 
compared with only 9.5 percent who would lose an average of only Rs. 10.43. The net 
gain for all those whose per capita income would be altered would be Rs. 17.27, indi- 
cating that the non-conjugal members do constitute a financial burden on the factory 
workers. Precisely how much is still unclear because the amount is underestimated 
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by including only those in the worker’s immediate household. The second question, 
the added burden on the economy with a change to the conjugal family, calls for 
the spreading of the gains over all the workers, rather than just the non-conjugal 
families. Derived in this way, the net burden would be Rs. 11.70 for each factory 
worker. 


Ethnic Group 


Each respondent was asked to give his religion and caste. The scheme for classifi- 
cation of the responses used here resembles but is somewhat different from that used 
by the Gokhale Institute, so that their data have been reclassified according to our 
categories. It is not maintained that the sequence of categories represents a precise 
ranking of castes upon any status continuum (although some rough rank order has 
been preserved among caste categories indigenous to Maharashtra), but that each of 
the sub-groups is relatively homogeneous on some qualitative variable which might 
be related to recruitment and position within the factory system. A comparison of the 
caste composition of each factory and of the Poona population follows. 


TABLE IX 


DistriBUTION OF ErHnic Groups AMONG ALL WorKERS BY FACTORY 








Caste Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 





BRAHMANS 
Konkanastha 28 41 23 29 2 385 
Others 70 184 67 131 716 


Total Number 98 22 90 160 
Percent 4.2 6. 30.2 


MARATHAS 

Marathas 104 
Kunbi — 
Total Number 104 
Percent 19.6 


INTERMEDIATE 
CKP 

Mali 

Dhangar 
Gavali 

Vani 

Pardeshi 
Kachi 
Lingayat 


Others 


Total Number 


Percent 
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Caste Textiles | Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 





VILLAGE 
ARTISANS 
Sonar 
Shimpi 
Kasar 

Sali, Vinkar 
Tambat 
Lohar 

Sutar 
Others 


Total Number 
Percent 


VILLAGE 
SERVANTS 
Joshi 
Gurav 
Nhavi 
Parit 
Kumbhar 
Koli, Bhoi 
Ramoshi 
Teli 
Others 


Total Number 
Percent 


BACKWARD 
CASTES 

Mahar 

Chambhar 35 
Mang 24 
Bhangi | 
Vadar 19 
Kaikadi 19 
Others 161 


Total Number 478 
Percent 2.5 10.5 li 2 
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Caste Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber Total Poona 





OTHER 
REGIONS 
Telegu 
Tamil 
Kannadi 
Gujarati 
Marwari 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 
Gurkha 
Rajput, Thakur 
Others 


Total Number 
Percent 


OTHER 
RELIGIONS 
Muslim 
Jain 
Christian 
Parsi 

Jew 
Buddhist 
Sikh 
Others 


Total Number 220 395 871 
Percent 9.4 12-2 ; : 9.3 1:5 


No REsponsE -- -~ 3 


Grand Total 2342 614 531 4249 5279° 








* Source of Poona table is detailed tabulation of caste and community provided by Sovani, which was then 
reclassified into present categories. 322 or 5.8 percent of the cases in the Poona sample were in miscellaneous 
caste groups that could not be redivided properly and they have been omitted. 

Between all factories and Poona, X? = 348.64, df = 7, p < .01, C = .19. 

Among factories, X* = 876.64, df = 28, p < .01,C = 41. 


The reasons for this distribution will be discussed below in connection with the 
position of the various caste groups within the factory structure. Where the propor- 
tion of Brahmans is high, that of Marathas is relatively low. The highest proportion 
of Marathas is in the textile mill where they provide 44.8 percent of the work force 
although they are only 22.1 percent of the Poona population. The frequently noted 
verbal absorption of the Kunbis into the Maratha class is indicated by the infrequency 
of the use of the term “Kunbi” in both the Poona sample (16) and in the factories 
(14). Among the intermediate castes, Malis are the most numerous as they are in the 
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general population. Another sizeable group, the Dhangars and Gavalis are by and 
large restricted to the textile and paper mills among the factories. The village artisans 
are most numerous in the textile mill where they are mostly represented by the tradi- 
tional weaving castes—Sali, Koshti, and Vinkar; Sonars and Shimpis represent the 
artisans in the other factories. Village servants—mostly Kolis, Bhois, Telis, and 
Ramoshis are largely in the textile and paper mills. Among the non-Hindus, Muslims 
predominate, representing in all 5.4 percent of the total factory work force. Among 
those from other regions, the most numerous are the Telegus who work in the 
textile mill. 

In over-all comparison, the proportion in each caste group among the factory 
workers is not far removed from that for the general population. The X? test indi- 
cates that they do differ significantly (X? = 348.64, df = 8, p<.or), but the Co- 
efficient of Contingency indicates a very mild relationship (C = .19). What differ- 
ences there are fall primarily in the smaller proportion of Brahmans, Untouchables, 
Muslims, and Christians, and the higher proportion of Marathas and Village Servants 
in the factory work force. 

While the general factory work force approximates that of the city population, it 
does so by balancing widely different caste structures within the individual factories. 
Among the factories the Coefficient of Contingency is .41 (X* = 876.64, df = 32, 
p<.or), indicating a fairly high relationship. The most striking difference is the high 
proportion of Brahmans in three of the five factories. In the biscuit factory, 56.3 per- 
cent of the work force is Brahman, in the engine factory 36.7 percent, and in the rub- 
ber products factory 30.1 percent—all well above the Poona proportion of 19.7. In 
contrast the paper and textile mills are only 10.8 and 4.2 percent Brahman respec- 
tively—well below the other factories and the Poona proportion. 


Education 
The educational profile of the factory sample in its general outline is not too far 
removed from that of the general adult male population in Poona. 


TABLE X 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ALL WorRKERS BY COMPLETED EDUCATION BY FACTORY 








Education Textiles Paper 


Engines Biscuits Rubber Total 





No education 39. 43.9 mt 14.9 16.6 32.4 
Up to 4th standard 36 27.9 16. 21. 26. 30.5 
Up to 7th standard 15 75 19. 29. zz. 17.9 
Up to 10th standard 4 6.4 25. 10.3 
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Up to post-graduate — 
No response -- -- 





Total number 2342 603 614 159 





Poona Survey X all factories: X? = 348.54, df= 7, p < .01, C= .17. 
Among factories: X? = 958.69, df = 24, p < .01, C = .43. 
Poona data from Sovani, et a/., Table 1.11, and include male adults who had completed their education. 
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While it does differ significantly, the Coefficient of Contingency is only .17 indicating 
a mild relationship. 

About one-third of the factory and the general sample have no education, and 
over 50 percent have completed the 4th standard or less. What differences do occur 
indicate a higher proportion of factory workers in the lower educational categories, 
and gaps at the college graduate and postgraduate level. If the owners, boards of 
directors, managing agents, and top managerial staff had been included in the sur- 
vey, the latter disparity might well have disappeared. 

As with caste, however, the comparability of the factory work force with the 
general Poona population is a result of a combination of very different educational 
compositions within the individual factories. The same factories which were recently 
established, have the youngest work force and the highest percent of Brahmans also 
have the greatest proportion of educated workers. In the engine, rubber, and biscuit 
factories 27.4, 14.3, and 8.2 percent respectively of their work forces have at least 
passed the matriculation examination and only from 11 to 17 percent have no educa- 
tion at all. In contrast in the paper and textile mills a much higher proportion of the 
workers have no education—43.9 and 39.2 percent respectively—and only about 4 per- 
cent have passed the matriculation examination. 

The coincidence of the higher educational levels for the three newest factories 
with the youngest age groups suggests that some of the educational differences are 
reflecting the increased spread of education in the younger generation, but even for 
matched age groups the differences remain. It appears more likely that the factories 
which have recruited most of their labor recently have been operating in a labor- 
abundant job market and that the post-war inflation has squeezed an increasing num- 


ber of educated youths into the factory so that the different educational qualifications 
of the work forces reflect different times of recruitment. It is not a reflection of dif- 
ferent skill requisites; the rubber and biscuit factories, for instance, demand little 
skill—certainly less than the textile mill. 


CAsTE AND EDUCATION IN THE FACTORIES 


We have noted that three of the factories have employed a high percentage of 
3rahmans and of educated workers. These are both valued attributes in the general 
society, or to put it another way, primary bases for the general social stratification 
system. They are not directly related, at least in the degree to which they occur, to 
greater industrial efficiency, or higher degree of skill within the factory. In the case 
of caste or ethnic group per se, the point is clear. There is no compelling reason arising 
out of the factory system itself which would place one caste group rather than another 
at a higher point in the factory hierarchy. Had there been a large proportion of skilled 
village artisan castes whose skills might be directly transferred to the factory, a case 
could be made for the functional importance of caste in its occupational aspect, but 
the low proportion of village artisans removes this argument. In the case of education, 
the point is less clear. Up to a point, an educated worker is certainly preferable to 
one with no education, but beyond that point, where the factory tasks are simple 
manual jobs calling for little more than patience, stamina, and a certain practiced 
dexterity, higher levels of education cannot be held to be inherently useful in the 
factory. In order to examine the question of the relationship of the external stratifica- 
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tion system to the factory, it is necessary to go several steps further inside the factory 
structure than has yet been done. 

It will be recalled that the basic sample was drawn from three strata, the clerks, 
supervisors, and all others whom we have called laborers. At the level of the laborers, 
the hierarchy of workers has, for purposes of this analysis, been measured by the 
current monthly wages. All comparisons are within a single factory, since the general 
wage levels vary considerably from one factory to another. A mean current wage has 
been computed for each ethnic category in each factory, and within each factory an 
analysis of variance has tested the hypothesis that there is an over-all relationship 
between caste groups and current wages.'® 


TABLE XI 


MEAN CurrENT MonTuiy WacE FoR ETHNIC CATEGORIES AMONG PERMANENT LABORERS 








Ethnic Category Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 





Brahmans 93.3 113.6 99.4 61.5 82.2 
Marathas 93.2 77.5 88.3 67.8 72.8 
Intermediate 89.5 85.6 91.4 77.5 
Village Artisans 99.1 70.0 138.6 60.0 
Village Servants 102.8 88.9 61.0 56.7 
Backward Castes 86.2 83.8 78.6 60.9 
Other Regions 102.5 80.0 83.4 80.8 
Other Religions 87.2 97.5 105.9 68.6 





All Castes 93.8 85.3 93.1 66.7 





F Score 1.23 0.57 3.35 1.24 





None of the five F scores is significant, so that all the fluctuations in meen current 
monthly wage fall within the limits which could have occurred by chance and the 
data do not support the hypothesis. It is possible, however, that mean wage differ- 
ences among ethnic categories, while not significant within a factory, do follow 
roughly the same order from one plant to another. To test this hypothesis, the means 
were ranked in each factory and by use of Kendall’s Coefficient of Concordance (W) 
the consistency of the rankings among the five factories was tested. The matrix of 
ranks is given below. 





18 The workers are separated in each factory into those permanently employed and those who have 
a temporary status or a substitute (dad/i) status. All workers who had been employed at the same job 
every working day for a year or more, even though the companies still listed them as temporary, were 
treated as permanent. Only permanent workers are included in tables giving a constant current monthly 
wage. It will be recalled that these data do not include supervisors or clerks. 
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TABLE XII 


Rank Orper or Erunic CaTecories WITHIN FAcTOoRIES 
RANKED By MEAN CurRRENT MonTHLY WAGE 














Ethnic Category Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber 





Brahmans 3 
Marathas 
Intermediate 
Village Artisans 
Village Servants 
Backward Castes 
Other Regions 
Other Religions 


NN OFM WHA US» 
NN UW oO NT — 
NNW UI ONM SS — 
We Non n S Vl 





W = 0.16, p > .50 


The results of this test show that any agreement among factories in the rank order 
of mean wages of ethnic groups was as likely as not to have occurred by chance, again 
leading to the conclusion that no over-all relationship between caste and wages appears 
among the laborers. 

Before abandoning the notion that caste and other ethnic categories are influential 
within the factory, the groups at the top and bottom of the caste hierarchy—Brahmans 
and backward classes—should be examined. 


There are two ways of viewing the position of Brahmans in the factory work 
force. First, we may ask what proportion of Brahmans fall in each of the main occu- 
pational groupings—clerks, supervisors and laborers. This gives a cross-sectional view 
of the Brahmans in each factory. 


TABLE XIII 


DistTRIBUTION OF BRAHMANS AND ALL CasTEs AMONG OccuPATIONAL 
Grapes By Factory 








Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber All Factories 





Occup. 
Grade Br. All Br. All Br. All Br. All Br. All Br. All 


pet. pct. pet. pct. pct. pct. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 





Clerk 28.8 3.6 268 4.8 21.6 8.6 16.8 11.3 23.2 8.5 23.0 5.4 
Guserviens 15.3 3.6 62 6.35 40 36 0.2 735 44 2.4 7.1 428 
Laborer 55.9 92.8 67.0 88.9 74.4 87.8 72.0 81.1 72.4 89.1 69.9 90.6 





Number 98 2342 65 603 225 614 90 159 160 531 638 4249 





Variations among factories in the distribution of Brahmans: X? = 27.18, df = 10, P = .02 
Brahmans X all castes in all factories: X? = 292.2, df = 3, P< .01 
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Alternatively, the same distribution may be viewed in terms of the proportion of 
all workers in each occupational category who are Brahmans. This gives a cross-sec- 
tional view of the factory population in each factory. 


TABLE XIV 


PERCENT OF Eacu Occupation GRADE WuicH 1s BRAHMAN By FaAcTory 








Occup. Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber All Factories 
Grade pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 





Clerk 3.3 60.0 92.0 83.3 82. 63.7 
Supervisor 17. 10.5 40.9 83.3 53. 26.6 
Laborers 8.1 31.1 50.0 24. 11.6 
All Levels 10.8 36.7 56.3 30. 15.0 





Number 2342 603 614 159 531 4249 





For an analysis of the role of the Brahman in the factory in Poona the first table 
is the most useful. It shows that more than half of the Brahmans in each factory work 
at the laborer level, but their representation at that level is always less than the general 
distribution of workers among these levels would lead one to expect if some selective 
factor were not operating. In each factory, Brahmans are under-represented in the 
laborer category, over-represented in the clerical category, and except for the paper 
mill among the supervisors as well. In comparing the factories, the variations in the 
distribution of Brahmans among the occupational grades is not too great. Although 
the association is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level, most of the variation 
among factories is contributed by the textile mill where there is a relative scarcity of 
Brahmans among the laborers and an over-abundance among the supervisors. Com- 
bining all factories, it can be seen that the Brahmans, in general, are over-represented 
among the clerks and supervisors. 23.0 percent of them as compared with 5.4 percent 
of all workers are clerks, 7.1 as compared to 4.0 percent supervisors, and 69.9 as com- 
pared with 90.6 percent are laborers. 

From the viewpoint of the social structure of the factory, the second table is more 
interesting. It gives the proportion of Brahmans for each occupational grade in each 
factory separately, and shows that in three out of the five factories, the engine, biscuit, 
and rubber products factories, the Brahmans are heavily over-represented in all three 
occupational categories. Here they represent from 80 to go percent of the clerks, from 
40 to 8o percent of the supervisors, and from one-fourth to one-half of the laborers, as 
compared with 15 percent in the factory work force and 19 percent in the Poona popu- 
lation. In the other two, the textile and paper mills, the Brahmans are disproportion- 
ately high only among the clerks; among the laborers in the mills they fall well 
below their proper proportion. 

A close look at the supervisors in the textile and paper mills indicates that while 
Brahmans fall below their proportion in the Poona population they occupy the top 
supervisory positions in both mills. In the textile mill, supervisory personnel can be 
roughly divided into jobbers and above. Ten of the 15 Brahman supervisors are 
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above the jobber level, and only two from other castes, a CKP and a Shimpi, fall in 
the same category. In the paper mill supervisory personnel are ranked as supervisors, 
foremen, and assistant foremen. There are three Brahmans at the supervisor level, one 
at the foreman level, and none among the assistant foremen. It can therefore be said 
that while Brahmans do not numerically predominate among the supervisors in the 
mills, they do hold the top supervisory posts. 

One reason for this is not hard to find. The Brahmans filling these advanced posts 
have the highest educational qualifications of any group in the factory. In the textile 
mill, out of ten supervisors who passed their matriculation examination, eight are 
Brahmans and the two non-Brahmans are the CKP and Shimpi who are also top 
supervisors. In the paper mill, the same situation exists: the three Brahmans who are 
above the foreman level have completed roth standard, matriculation, and B.Sc., and 
all supervisors with matriculation or more in education are above the foreman level. 

Looking at the structure from the viewpoint of caste, however, it is clear that in all 
five factories Brahmans hold the key posts and/or numerically predominate at the 
clerical and supervisory level. 

Below the supervisory level, the primary feature to be noted is the contrast among 
the companies in the proportion of Brahmans; the engine, biscuit, and rubber fac- 
tories are high, the two mills low. The high proportion of Brahmans in the three 
factories seems to be a function of their demand for a higher educational level among 
their workers. Not that the skills within the factory require it, although in the case 
of the engine factory this might be a factor, but that access to any job within the fac- 
tories is given only to those with more education than is required in either of the 
mills. Once the worker has been hired, however, more education is no guarantee of 
better jobs. An analysis of variance of mean current wage for each educational level 
shows that in none of the five factories are differences in education significantly re- 
lated to present position in the labor hierarchy. Moreover, except for the general use- 
fulness of an educated work force, it is clear that the factories are not utilizing the 
amount of education their workers do have, since most of the jobs require neither 
literacy nor much in the way of intellectual activity. The preference for an educated 
work force translates itself naturally into a higher proportion of Brahmans—31.1 per- 
cent of the laborers in the engine factory, 50.0 percent in the biscuit factory, and 24.5 
percent in the rubber factory, as compared with 2.5 and 8.1 percent in the textile and 
paper mill respectively. 

It is not so clear exactly why the Brahmans prefer to work for these companies 
rather than the mills. It is not wages inasmuch as the biscuit and rubber factories 
have the lowest general wage levels and both rank high on proportion of Brahmans 
and the highly educated. It appears to be in part a result of the newness of the fac- 
tories and their consequent better plant facilities and perhaps in some way to the 
ownership and direct supervision of Brahman families in these plants. At any rate, 
in the labor-abundant market it would appear that the choice lies primarily with the 
employer. 

Not only do the Brahmans occur more frequently in the factories where the gen- 
eral educational level is higher, but in these factories, they have appreciably more 
education than their co-workers of other castes, reinforcing the notion that the high 
proportion of Brahmans reflects an effort to maintain an educated work force, rather 
than preference on the basis of caste alone. 
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TABLE XV 


Tase or X? anp C CompARING THE EpucATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF 
BRAHMANS AND Non-BrAHMANS IN THREE FacTories 


Factory Xx? af Cc 

Engine 32.02 3 ; 52 
Biscuit 58.07 2 é 65 
Rubber 26.04 2 01 .48 














Additional evidence of the educational preference is the comparatively high level of 
education in the three factories among the non-Brahmans as well as in comparison 


with either of the two mills. 


TABLE XVI 


Numser AT Eacu EpucaTIoNAL Levet AMONG BRAHMAN AND 
Non-BraHMAN PERMANENT LABORERS BY FACTORY 








Textiles Paper Engines Biscuits Rubber 





Education 
Br. N.Br. Br. N.Br. Br. N.Br. Br. N.Br. Br. N.Br. 
No education _ 56 50 10 — 18 19 
4th standard 43 23 16 5 18 21 
7th standard 20 12 17 21 6 15 
10th standard 4 1 17 7 3 l 10 


Total 123 7 86 60 33 45 24 «65 











Numbers refer to the sample and not the estimates for the factory as a whole and exclude supervisors, clerks 


and temporary workers. 


In spite of the educational superiority of the Brahmans among the laborers, they 
receive higher wages than their non-Brahman co-workers only in the paper mill and 


biscuit factory. 


TABLE XVII 


MEAN CurRENT MonTHLY WAGES FOR BRAHMANS AND Non-BRAHMANS 
Amonc PERMANENT LABORERS BY FACTORY 








Brahmans Others All Groups 
Factory Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Textiles 93.3 93.8 93.8 
Paper 113.6° 83.0 85.3 
Engines 99.4 93.0 95.0 
Biscuits 82.2° 73.3 77.1 
Rubber 61.5 68.6 66.7 








* Significantly higher at p < .05 
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In the biscuit factory, the higher average wage is a result of the absence of 
Brahmans at the very lowest wage and skill levels. In the paper mill, the Brahmans 
do occupy a special position. None of the Brahmans are engaged in the manufacturing 
process itself. The Brahmans at the laborer level included a dispensary dresser, a 
watchman, finishers, and ream binders. The last two occupations, exclusively filled by 
Brahmans imported from the U.P., are interesting in that they are “white collar” by 
comparison with other laboring jobs in the factory. In fact, the finishing room where 
these occupations are carried on is separated from the other operations and is airier 
and cleaner. 

In the other factories the Brahmans among laborers do not earn appreciably higher 
salaries; in fact, in two out of three their wages are lower than the mean current 
monthly wage of the other castes. 

At the other end of the caste continuum the position of the Harijans and other 
Backward Classes is clearer. In our sample, there are no Harijans among the clerks 
in any factory. They are occasionally represented among the supervisors. There are 
none among the supervisors of the biscuit or rubber factories. In the textile mills, out 
of 84 supervisors there are two Mahars, and one who reported himself simply as 
“Harijan.” In the engine factory there is one Harijan out of 22 supervisors. Only in 
the paper mill do they have any appreciable representation. There are 6 Mahars, 1 
Cambhar, and 3 who call themselves Harijans, or a total of 10 out of 38 foremen and 
supervisors. The heavy representation in the paper mill is a remnant of an earlier 
labor system in which the mill contracted with a nearby “criminal tribe” compound 
for a large portion of its least skilled labor, and this company is the only one of the 
five with any significant numbers of so-called “tribals’—mostly Vadars and Kaikadis. 

At the laborer level, the backward classes are either too few in number for com- 


parison, as in the biscuit factory where there are only two in the entire plant, or lower 
in mean current monthly wages than other caste groups. 


TABLE XVIII 


MEAN CurRRENT WAGES OF BACKWARD CLASSES AND OTHER ETHNIC 
Groups AMONG PERMANENT LABORERS BY FACTORY 








Backward Classes All Others 
Factory Rs. Rs. cz 


Textiles 86.0 94.5 2.28 
Paper 83.8 85.9 0.30 
Engines 78.6 97.6 2.95 
Biscuits” — _— _ 


Rubber 60.9 67.5 2.18 








*C.R. is the critical ratio of the difference between the means. If it is greater than 1.96 the difference is 
significant at p < .05. 
> Too few cases for comparison. 


In summary, the factory work force as compared with the appropriate Poona popu- 
lation contains more males; is slightly older; has more migrants; has fewer un- 
married; has larger families; has more earners per family but about the same depend- 
ency load; has the same per capita income; has fewer Brahmans, Untouchables, 
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Muslims, and Christians and more Marathas and Village Servants; and has slightly 
less education. Brahmans tend to dominate the clerical and supervisory posts, but at 
the laborer level there is no over-all correlation between wages and caste. Brahman 
supremacy in the higher posts seems to be a function of their greater education. 

There is a significant difference among factories on these variables, roughly divid- 
ing the factories into two groups—the older, established textile and paper mills and 
the newer engine, biscuit and rubber factories with their work forces which are 
younger, more educated, more migratory, more heavily Brahman, and they have 
fewer Untouchables, fewer married, and higher per capita income. 

To test more fully the effect of the “impact” of the factory, a comparative investi- 
gation of the life styles of the workers and a comparable group of Poona residents 
who did not work in the factories would be required. The present findings are essen- 
tially negative. On the demographic variables covered in this study, the factory work 
force is not radically different from the Poona population in general, and where it 
does differ slightly it is not in the direction that Western experience would predict. 
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HE fourth of January 1958 was significant in Burma for two reasons; it marked 

the tenth anniversary of the nation’s independence and it also denoted the end 
of the constitutional limitation on the right of a state to secede from the Union.’ 
While the anniversary of independence caused rejoicing throughout the country, the 
right of secession caused many of the leaders to worry and wonder whether or not 
this date would become significant as the beginning of the breakup of the Union. 
Since the right of secession is a unique right, not found in any other modern federal 
constitution save that of the U.S.S.R.,” it is useful to examine the background and the 
contemporary situation in order to see what opportunities there are for a state to secede 
from the Union of Burma, and what limitations exist to keep it from exercising its 
right. 

In spite of the broad language of the Constitution, only two states—the Shan and 
Kayah*—are eligible to secede. Two others—the Kachin and Karen*—are explicitly 
denied the right, while the remaining two states—the Special Chin Division’ and 
Burma proper—are usually considered outside of the discussion because the former is 
in many ways the appendage of the latter and Burma proper is the nucleus around 
which all the others cluster. Even though a whole chapter in the Constitution is de- 
voted to describing the conditions which must be fulfilled before a state can withdraw 
from the Union, in effect, it is applicable only to one of the eligible states—the Shan 
State. It alone contains a powerful and articulate minority which is seriously consid- 
ering the question of secession. 

Before the constitutional and political questions connected with the right of seces- 
sion can be discussed, an examination of the relevant factors of geography, population, 
and history of the Shan State will contribute toward an understanding of the problem. 




















The author is an Instructor in Government at Wesleyan University and a contributor to a forthcoming 
book on the Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia under the editorship of George McT. Kahin. 






1 This article is an enlarged version of a paper which was read on April 3, 1958, at the annual 






meeting of the Association for Asian Studies in New York City. 

2 Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as amended and added 
to at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Fourth Convocation; Art. 17, “The right 
freely to secede from the U.S.S.R. is reserved to every Union Republic.” 

3 The Kayah State originally was named the Karenni State at the inception of the Union of Burma 
in 1948. Its name was changed in 1951 in the Constitution Amendment Act, 1951 [Act No. LXII], 
Section 8. 

4In the original Constitution, the Karen State was. provided for. (Ch. IX, Part III.) Under the 
Amendment Act LXII, 1951, which brought the Karen State into being, the provision in regard to the 













territory was amended. Power was finally transferred to the Karen State on June 1, 1954. 

5 The Special Division of the Chins is different from the other states of the Union in that there is 
no Head of State; the Council has no legislative powers and the Minister for Chin Affairs is in charge of 
Chin General Administration. (See Ch. IX, Part V of the Constitution.) 
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I 


The Shan State lies in the central-eastern half of the Union of Burma. It is bounded 
on the west by the states of Kachin, Burma proper, and Kayah; on the east its borders 
touch China, Laos, and Thailand. Although there are some mountain passes and 
trails connecting the three neighbor nations with the Shan State, the area between 
them is rough and wild and only limited trade and travel takes place. At the same 
time, the links between the Shan State and Burma proper are good, having developed 
through centuries of trade, cultural exchange, and political association. 

An examination of the population in the Shan State reveals that the area is neither 
overcrowded nor is it composed of an homogeneous people. The total estimated popu- 
lation in 1956 was 1,982,000.° In addition to the Shans, who are the most numerous 
with an estimated population of 991,000, there are the Pa-Os or Toungthus, who are 
related distantly to the Karens. They are believed to have a population of 224,000. The 
remaining 700,000 are a combination of Kachins, Burmese, Chinese, Indians, and a 
host of semiprimitive hill people, including among them the head-hunting Was. In 
reality only a small percentage of the Shans, Pa-Os, Burmese, and Kachins are politi- 
cally aware of and participate in the politics of their state. 

The history of the peoples in the Shan State provides a number of insights which 
bear upon the present problem. Although the historians know very little about the 
more primitive peoples of the area, they have learned a great deal about the Shans or 
Tais from the ancient chronicles and histories of the Burmans, Shans, and Chinese.” 
Among other things, these records confirm that the Shans lived in the area from as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era; that an important Shan kingdom called 
the Mao existed there during the seventh century; that the Shans moved into the 
lightly populated area of northern Burma and the present Shan State, and either 
gained ascendancy over the more backward peoples with whom they came into con- 
tact, or else they drove them into the remote and nearly inaccessible regions of the 
territory. Modern historians are agreed that large-scale Shan immigration into this 
area took place during the thirteenth century and coincided with the Mongol attack 
upon the Tai kingdom of Nanchao (in modern Yunnan) in A.D. 1253.8 When the 
first and most famous Burman empire—with its center at Pagan—crumbled and fell 
before the onslaught of the Mongols in 1287, the Shans attempted to fill the power 
vacuum which developed after the Mongols withdrew, and for the next two centuries 
they were one of the rival groups which contested for power throughout Burma. 
Their failure to realize that end can be traced in part to their inability to unify 
themselves under a single monarch with authority and power which all the petty Shan 
chiefs would recognize. By 1604-05 the Burmans recovered their vigor and, under the 
leadership of a new line of aggressive kings, conquered the quarreling Shans. From 
that date until 1885, the Shan chiefs were allowed to rule their areas as feudatories of 





6 These estimates were made by the Secretary of the Shan State Ministry, U Saw Tha, during a per- 
sonal interview with the writer on April 10, 1956. 

7 One of the best histories of the peoples of the Shan State is J. C. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States (Rangoon, 1900), I, 1, 187-330; a useful short summary of early 
Shan State history and the relations between the Shans and the Burmans may be found in The Frontier 
Areas Committee of Enquiry, 1947, 1, Report (Rangoon, 1947) [hereafter FACOE]. 

8D.G.E. Hall, Burma (London, 1950), pp. 28-33; G. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 1925), 


Pp. 13-15, 71-127. 
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the Burmans; after that date they transferred their allegiance to the new rulers of 
Burma—the British. 

The early relations between the chiefs and the British were governed by the patents 
or sanads which the latter gave to the former as symbols of their authority over the 
peoples in their territory; they included the terms to which the chiefs were expected 
to conform. According to these documents, a chief was confirmed in his rights “as a 
feudatory chief . .. empowered to govern his territory in all matters whether criminal, 
civil or revenue and was authorized to nominate . . . his successor,” on the condition 
that he continue to pay an annual tribute, give up his rights to the forests and min- 
erals in his area, and that he allow the British Superintendent to advise in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes which might develop between the chiefs and peoples of neigh- 
boring Shan States.’ The British expected the chiefs to treat their subjects—both 
Shans and the minorities under their rule—“justly and wisely” and “promote their 
happiness.”*? As long as they observed these terms and maintained law and order in 
their areas, the British did not interfere with local administration and purely internal 
matters. To perpetuate the authority of the chiefs and insure their intellectual advance- 
ment over their subjects, the British established a special school in Taunggyi—in the 
Southern Shan State—to prepare the sons of the chiefs for higher education in Great 
Britain.’* 

The British neither introduced Western democratic ideas and institutions in the 
Shan States nor did they make any serious attempt to modify the almost absolute 
character of the chief’s authority. In 1922, when dyarchy was introduced in Burma 
proper and the people there began to experiment with parliamentary institutions, no 
such development took place in the Shan States. Instead, the British took steps to 
restrict the contacts between the Shan States and Burma proper. In political terms, 
they encouraged the States to federate;?* this arrangement allowed the colonial rulers 
to deal with the chiefs on a collective basis and provided the chiefs with an institu- 
tional structure which made it possible for them to have greater contact with one 
another. In addition, the British allowed the chiefs to establish a federal fund which 
gave them greater autonomy and helped to separate their interests from those of the 
rest of Burma. In administrative terms, the British reorganized the civil service in 
Burma so that a separate administrative system was created to deal exclusively with 
the frontier areas. Both moves helped perpetuate the historic separatism between the 
two areas and feudatory rule in the Shan States. The only real contact between the 
two came through the institution of the Governor and the administrative system 





® Sir C. Crosthwaite, Pacification of Burma (London, 1912), is still the best account of the early rela- 
tions between the British and the frontier peoples. Also see C. Hendershot, “The Conquest, Pacification 
and Administration of the Shan States, 1886-97,” unpubl. Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1936. 

10 Crosthwaite, pp. 161-162. Prior to independence, the present Shan State was divided into numerous 
feudatory states. In this essay the area will be referred to as the Shan States when the narrative describes 
the situation prior to independence in 1948. The term the Shan State will be used in discussing post-inde- 
pendence developments. 

11 Statement of Sir Frederic Fryer, First Lt. Governor of Burma, at a durbar for Shan chiefs in Taung- 
gyi, Headquarters of the Southern Shan States, May 7, 1895. As quoted in A. Ireland, The Province of 
Burma (Boston, 1907), II, 766-770. 

12 Ireland, p. 769. 

13 J, L. Christian, Burma and the Japanese Invaders (Bombay, 1945), pp. 324-325. 
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under his authority. The pattern was interrupted during World War II when the 
time-encrusted barriers between the peoples of both areas were removed. 

In addition, it must be noted that although the Shans dominated the peoples in 
the area both politically and numerically, they never assimilated the minorities; as a 
result, cultural pluralism existed throughout the Shan States. 

The impact of the Second World War on the political development of the States 
cannot be measured exactly because of the absence of reliable data.’* However, two 
developments are worthy of note because of their relation to contemporary problems. 
During the short period of Japanese authority in Burma, the new conquerors initiated 
a policy toward the frontier areas similar to that of the British. However, in 1943 they 
reversed themselves and, as a result, created conditions for the first time in which the 
peoples of Burma could mingle without restrictions. During the first phase, the 
Japanese policy for the Shan States was to keep the Burmese Nationalist Army and 
political leaders out of the States and out of contact with the hill peoples wherever 
possible. In December 1942, they announced that thirty-four Shan chiefs had sworn 
allegiance to the Emperor. In 1942 also, the Japanese transferred two Shan States to 
the Government of Siam.’ In 1943, the Japanese halted their policy of separatism. 
After creating the nominally independent Government of Burma under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ba Maw, they entered into a treaty with their puppet Burmese govern- 
ment on September 25, 1943, and ceded all the Shan States, except the two which 
were already given to Siam, to the new government.’® Under this new arrangement 
the peoples of both areas were able to work together for common ends. It was reliably 
reported that by 1944, branches of the East Asia Youth League, the National Service 
Association, and the Indian Independence League were established in the Shan 
States. In addition, British intelligence reports told that Shans were being recruited 
into the nationalist army of the Burmese.’* Thus, the institutional change of linking 
the areas together resulted in a political change where the peoples of both areas were 
able to meet and work together. It was from this period that the political awakening 
of the peoples of the Shan States can be measured. 

After the war the wave of Burmese nationalism and the demand for independence 
swept outside of Burma proper and engulfed the more conservative hill peoples, 
especially the emerging popular elites among the Shans, Kachins, Pa-Os, Burmese, 
and the more progressive element among the Shan chiefs. The first reaction became 
evident in January 1946, when all the chiefs met and voluntarily agreed to share their 
administrative powers with their people. A year later in a London meeting the Bur- 
mese leader, Aung San, and the British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, reached an 
agreement whereby the people of Burma proper were to be given their independence, 
and the peoples of the frontier areas were granted the right to join in the new state if 





14 The best source of information on the war period is contained in the two-volume intelligence report 
of the Government of Burma, Burma during the Japanese Occupation (Simla, 1943-44). Although much 
of the material in the reports is unconfirmed, enough is verified so that it provides a reliable guide to events 
in Burma and the frontier areas at a time when the country was closed to normal means of gathering data 
and reporting. 

15 Burma during the Japanese Occupation, 1, 14. 

16 A copy of the treaty is found in Burma during the Japanese Occupation, I, 28. 

17 Burma during the Japanese Occupation, 11, 78-83. This short chapter about the Shan States is an 
excellent report about the impact of the war on the area. It was probably written by W. W. Payton, ICS, 
and the present writer had occasion to verify some of Payton’s conclusions while in Burma in 1955-56. 
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they so desired.’* Ten days after that historic meeting and in response to its challenge, 
the chiefs and representatives from the people of the Shan States met in Panglong, in 
the Shan States, with their counterparts from among the Kachins and Chins, and 
agreed to join with the Burmese in forming an independent state. The Panglong 
Conference participants laid down a number of conditions covering the interim 
period before the actual transfer of power.’® The two most important were that they 
be represented in the interim Burmese government with the right of consultation on 
all ‘matters pertaining to the hill areas; that the interim government give full adminis- 
trative and financial autonomy to such areas as the Shan States, which already exer- 
cised these powers. Because the Burmese granted these concessions, the Panglong 
Agreement is the key document in the postwar, pre-independence relations between 
the hill peoples and the Burmese. 

The Shans, like the other hill peoples, participated in the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion; one of their delegates served as the second President of the Constituent As- 
sembly, and later he was elected as the first President of the independent Union of 
Burma.”° 


II 


Because the question of secession from the Union of Burma is both a constitu- 
tional and a political problem, it is necessary to examine the provisions of the Consti- 
tution dealing with the structure of the state government and the right to secede. 

The formal language of the Constitution does not give evidence of all the conces- 
sions and agreements which the Burmese and the frontier areas people made both 
prior to and during the drafting of the Constitution.?* While some of these appear in 
the Constitution, others are found in such documents as the already mentioned Pang- 


long Agreement. 

The agreements and the testimony taken by the Frontier Areas Committee of 
Enquiry clearly informed the Burmese leaders that the chiefs expected to retain inter- 
nal autonomy in their traditional areas.?* Therefore the delegates to the Assembly 
avoided any description of local government in the state and restricted themselves to 
considering the form of the government at the state level. As a result, the chiefs re- 
tained administrative control over their individual territories after independence. They 
also were granted the exclusive right to elect from among their class the twenty-five 
members in the Union Parliament’s Chamber of. Nationalities. The chiefs promised 
in exchange to surrender their traditional judicial authority, and they agreed to com- 
bine their territories into a single political unit. 

The Burmese balanced their concessions to the chiefs by granting to the rest of 
the citizens of the state the exclusive right to hold all the Shan State seats in the 
Union Parliament’s most important chamber, the Chamber of Deputies. Thus a com- 





18 See Aung San-Attlee Agreement, January 27, 1947, Article 8; an authentic copy will be found in 
Ministry of Information, Burma’s Fight for Freedom (Rangoon, 1948), p. 45. 

19 See Panglong Agreement, Feb. 1947; originally published in FACOE, I, 16-17. 

20 Sao Shwe Thaik, Sawbwa (chief) of Yaunghwe, replaced Thakin Nu as President of the Constituent 
Assembly on July 30, 1947. During the third session of the Assembly, September 15-24, 1947, he was 
appointed provisional President of the Union of Burma by the members of the Assembly. 

21 For a good discussion of these agreements and concessions, see J. F. Cady, A History of Modern 
Burma (Ithaca, 1958), pp. 544-551. 

22 FACOE, Il, 3-43. 
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promise was worked out whereby the chiefs retained their prestige and participated 
in the Union legislative process; however, the real work of legislating on the Union 
level fell to the representatives of the people. In addition, the framers provided that 
there would be only one type of citizenship in Burma—Union citizenship.** This had 
the consequence of prohibiting the states from limiting the people’s rights as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

These concessions reflect a willingness on the part of the Burmese to accommodate 
the hill peoples, especially the Shans. But at the same time the Constitution manifests 
the dominance of the Burmese and demonstrates their ability to establish a union in 
which the separate states appear to enjoy more autonomy than they actually were 
granted. This becomes clear in some of the limitations on the state governments. First, 
the Constitution provides that all state offices are to be filled indirectly. Members of 
the State Council are also members of the bicameral Union Parliament. Thus, a legis- 
lator sits in two houses and legislates, part of the time in the national interest and 
part of the time in the state’s interest. Because election to the National Legislature is 
the source of his mandate, it takes precedence over his state seat. The office of the 
Head of State, too, is filled automatically by the person whom the Prime Minister 
chooses as his Minister for that particular state. The combined Minister-Head of 
State owes his position solely to the Union Prime Minister and not to any legislative 
or elective body. The State Council has no authority to remove him, nor can it par- 
ticipate in his selection beyond offering advice to the Prime Minister. As a result of 
this unique arrangement, the office of Head of State is secondary to the holder’s 
responsibility as Minister in the Union Government. 

The Constitution provides legislative and revenue lists which appear to give each 
unit of government—the Union and the state—separate spheres of activity.2* How- 
ever, this separation is compromised by the fact that in a declared emergency the 
Union Parliament can legislate on any subject.*5 This actually happened in 1952 
when the President proclaimed a state of emergency in the Shan State which lasted 
until 1954. During that period, Parliament could and did legislate for and the Union 
Army, administered the areas singled out by the proclamation. Nor is the state’s 
power to raise revenue a liberating one. Since none of the states are viable in an eco- 
nomic sense, all accept grants from the Union Government in order to maintain their 
existence, and in this way compromise their independence.”® 





28 Constitution, Ch. II, Art. 10. 

24 Constitution, Third Schedule, List II; the topics which the states are eligible to legislate are arranged 
under eight headings: Constitutional affairs, the writing of a state constitution, the establishment and main- 
tenance of a state civil service; Economic affairs, agriculture, fishing, land, markets, taxes on local and 
imported goods, employment, amusement, and gambling; Security, police and judicial; Communications, 
roads, municipal tramways, roadways, inland water traffic; Education, schools, libraries, and theaters; 
Public health, hospitals, vital statistics, cemeteries; Local Government; General. The Union Legislative 
powers are itemized in the same schedule under List I. If any subject arises which is not clearly included 
in either established list, the power goes to the Union and not to the states. 

25 Constitution, Ch. VI, Art. 92.1. 

26 In the period prior to World War II, the Shan States were self-supporting. The Federal Fund, created 
in 1922, included contributions from the chiefs, which before that date went as tribute to the British. It also 
included funds from the Burma Government—a share of receipts on common subjects such as excise, cus- 
toms, etc., and receipts from minerals and forests. After 1937, the Government of Burma no longer had to 
supplement the Fund to make up for a deficit; instead it paid the Federated Shan States an exact portion 
of the taxes raised on commercial activity in their territories, which were sufficient to allow the Fund to 
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As a result of the concessions and the special provisions of the Constitution, the 
structure of the Shan State government may be summarized as follows: at the state 
level there is a State Council of fifty members, half of whom derive their seats from 
election to the Union Chamber of Deputies, and half from election to the Union 
upper house, the Chamber of Nationalities. They have power to legislate according 
to the state legislative list and advise the Prime Minister on his choice of the combina- 
tion Head-Minister of the State. The Head of State has administrative powers and is 
responsible to the Prime Minister. At the local level, the thirty-three Shan chiefs 
exercise administrative authority over their traditional domains; they enjoy the rights 
of taxation and they raise extra revenues by controlling the gambling in their sub- 
divisions. The people of the state have no right to remove the chiefs nor alter their 
form of rule. In the five major towns in the state,?" administration is under Residents 
who, as state civil servants, are responsible to the Head of State. 

The right of secession, which became operative in January 1958, in all probability 
originated out of the suggestion made by the Frontier Areas Committee of Enquiry 
which investigated the question of associating the frontier peoples with Burma in the 
period prior to the drafting of the Constitution.?* Since a majority of the witnesses 
who appeared before it requested that the right of secession be included in the Con- 
stitution, the Committee recommended that the demand should be recognized. 
However, it warned that the framers must limit and regulate the right very carefully. 
The Constitution does both.?* In recognizing the right, it lays down four conditions: 
(1) ten years must elapse before the right can be exercised; (2) to implement it, two 
thirds of the State Council must approve a resolution to secede; (3) the Head of State 
must notify the Union President of the vote, and the latter must order a plebiscite 
held in the state under a commission appointed by himself which is composed of an 
equal number of members from the Union and the state; (4) only states which are 
not excluded from using the right may exercise the privilege. 

Among the political forces in the state, there are four identifiable groups which 
bear consideration. The Shan chiefs are the most powerful and best organized in the 
state. Although they are only thirty-three in number, their political power is greatly 
in excess of their size. Collectively they dominate the political organization called the 
United Hill Peoples Congress. Each chief controls a semifeudal domain which pro- 
vides a retinue of followers, a source of revenue, and includes his own large land 
holdings. As a class they are well educated and personally wealthy. Individually, there 
are vast differences between them. During the last decade they split among them- 
selves on the issue of how to transfer their administrative power to the people and 
what compensation they should receive in return. Their moderate group is led by 
Sao Hkun Hkio, who, in addition to being Head and Minister of the Shan State, is 





develop a surplus. See FACOE, I, 14. The war, the changes in living patterns of the people, the increased 
services offered by the state, and the attempt to underwrite economic development, all contributed to the 
Shan State’s postwar need for financial aid from the Union Government. In answer to a question on state 
finances, U Saw Tha, Secretary for the Shan State, replied, “A major portion of the funds required for the 
administration of the Shan State is given by the Union Government .. . revenue listed in the State Revenue 
List . . . forms a minor portion of the funds required.” 

27 Taunggyi, Loilem, Lashio, Loimwe, and Hopang. 

28 FACOE, I, 28-29. 

29 Constitution, Ch. X. 
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one of the Deputy Prime Ministers of the Union. Opposing this faction is the group 
of reactionary chiefs who are led, at the present time, by the colorful wife of the 
Union of Burma’s first President, the Mahadavi of Yaunghwe. She and her group 
insist upon a large payment of compensation and a long list of special privileges in 
exchange for transferring their powers; this is the group which threatens to lead the 
Shan State in a secessionist movement.” 

In opposition to the chiefs there are the emerging organizations of the people of 
the state. The largest and most active of these is the Shan State Peoples Freedom 
League which was modeled after, and partially organized by, the major political 
party of Burma, the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League (AFPFL). This Shan 
State organization is widely supported by the more advanced Shans, Kachins, Bur- 
mans, and other minority groups. It wishes to see the chiefs shorn of all their 
powers, and the existing system replaced with a socialist state on the lines laid down 
by the AFPFL for Burma proper. Its major spokesman is U Tun Aye, who is a mem- 
ber of Parliament from Namkhan. He is moderate in his demands and supports the 
Union’s decision to pay the chiefs for transferring their power because he believes it 
will realize the end faster and more amicably than any other way. This group, num- 
bering in the thousands, has attempted to establish a broad-based party with mass 
sub-organizations attached to it. The only significant organization created thus far is 
the Shan State Peasants Organization. 

The third force in Shan State politics is an ethnic group, the Pa-Os. They are well 
organized and politically advanced. Traditionally they have resisted Shan domina- 
tion, and today they operate politically at two levels. Legally, they are organized as 
the United National Pa-O Organization under the leadership of U Tun Yee, their 
party’s secretary. They strive for the establishment of an autonomous state either in 
or out of the Union. They oppose the Union Government in the present Union Parlia- 
ment, and they are opposed to the Union’s influence in the Shan State. Recently, they 
have been co-operating with the reactionary faction among the chiefs. This curious 
arrangement of co-operation between historical enemies developed in early 1955 when 
the chiefs promised the Pa-Os an autonomous state if they would support them in 
their struggle over the transfer of powers. Although this alliance is not drawn up 
formally, the two groups have continued to pursue similar courses within state 
politics. 

At the illegal level, there are large groups of Pa-Os who are in revolt against the 
Union Government and who co-operate with the Karen National Defence Organiza- 
tion (KNDO), the Communists, and the remnants of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
still in Burma. Their leader, Hla Pe, is a Karen from Thaton; he provides a link 
between the various revolutionary groups. 

The fourth force in Shan State politics is the AFPFL, the Government party, and 
the Union Government. Both operate directly through the Union Prime Minister, in 
his control of the Minister-Head of State, and through the Union Legislature by its 
provision of funds for the state. The party operates unofficially through its affiliates 
in the state, the Shan State Peoples Freedom League and the All Shan State Organi- 





30 For general background on Shan State politics, see the various series of articles on the subject in 
The Nation (Rangoon), Aug.—Oct. 1955, and occasionally in 1956-57. The Nation has kept its readers 
informed on the actual happenings and the rumors connected with Shan State politics. 
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zation. In 1953, the Union Minister of Defence and top leader in the AFPFL, U Ba 
Swe, helped organize a new political party—the All Shan State Organization—which 
was supposed to join all political and ethnic groups into a single political party.** 
Sao Hkun Hkio became its president and U Tun Aye its secretary. Because the 
AFPFL attempted to exert too much pressure and because the organization failed to 
satisfy the particular demands of the various participating groups, it lost a good part 
of its active support and declined in importance. It still exists today, has representa- 
tion in the National Parliament, and is looked upon as the alter ego of the AFPFL 
without genuine roots in the domestic political scene. 

In considering the influence of the Union Government on Shan State politics, the 
role of the Union Army is a major factor. In 1952, by a Presidential proclamation, 
martial law was declared in twenty-two of the thirty-three State subdivisions, and the 
Army was ordered to take command.” That drastic step was precipitated by the 
growing strength and menace of the combined insurrectionary forces of the Karens 
and the remnants of the Chinese Nationalist (KMT) armies which were preying 
upon the local inhabitants of the state. The KNDO came into existence in 1947-48 
when the Karens were fearful of their future under Burmese rule because of the com- 
munal riots and antipathy which marked the war period relations between the two 
communities.** In addition, having been rebuffed in their desire to establish an inde- 
pendent and autonomous state in lower Burma, they established village defense or- 
ganizations and awaited their fate at the hands of the new government. In January 
1949, no longer wishing to discuss statehood within the Union and having faced spo- 
radic attacks by Burmese extremists, the KNDO attacked the Union forces and went 
into open revolt against the nascent government.** This action had an important im- 
pact upon the Union Army because whole units of Karen soldiers mutinied and 
joined forces with the rebels. The KNDO—well organized, led, and equipped— 
scored immediate successes in upper Burma and the southern Shan State, where it 
captured and held the town of Taunggyi for a number of months. The Karens 
attempted to win the support of their distant cousins, the Pa-Os, and were moderately 
successful, as suggested earlier. An important political crisis arose when a Kachin 
captain in the Union Army, Naw Seng, led his battalion into revolt and joined forces 
with the KNDO. As a rebel “brigadier general” he won victories in upper Burma and 
the Shan State, and attempted to win the political support of the hill peoples for the 
rebel movement. Unlike his military successes, Naw Seng failed in his political en- 
deavor largely because the hill peoples—the Shans, Kachins, Chins, Kayahs—remained 
loyal to the Union and organized the United Hill Peoples Congress “for the preven- 





31 Burma Weekly Bulletin, New Series, Il, 33 (Nov. 18, 1953), p. 258. The Bulletin is the official in- 
formation sheet published by the Union of Burma Ministry of Information. 

82 The Nation, Nov. 30, 1952, p. 1. The proclamation came into effect on Dec. 11, 1952, and was valid 
for six months or less. 

33 One of the best accounts of the war period relations between the two communities is found in I. Mor- 
rison, Grandfather Longlegs (London, 1947); see also Cady, pp. 442-444. 

84 No complete story of the Karen insurrection has been written yet. Because the issues are complex and 
all the evidence is not in the public domain, one must use the reports and accounts with some caution. 
The Burmese newspapers are useful, but they tend to be biased against the Karens. The best accounts of 
the insurrections generally are to be found in Ministry of Information, Burma and the Insurrections (Ran- 
goon, 1949); H. Tinker, The Union of Burma (London, 1957), pp. 34-62, 257-258, 351-352; Cady, pp. 
549-550, 589-593. 
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tion of the spread of the insurrection to their areas and for the consolidation of the 
Union of Burma.”** When the Union forces recaptured Taunggyi, late in 1949, Naw 
Seng retreated to the north and disappeared across the Chinese border, thus ending 
the major threat of mass defection by the frontier peoples. 

At the time of the initial successes of the Karens in the southern Shan State, a new 
threat developed when remnants of the Chinese Nationalist armies, escaping from 
the Chinese Communists, crossed the border and entered Burma. At that time they 
numbered about 2,500, were well disciplined in their relations with the local inhabit- 
ants, and they settled east of the Salween in the sparsely populated Shan State sub- 
division of Kengtung.*® The Union Army, faced with mass desertions and the im- 
mediate problem of defending the Union Government in lower Burma, was unable 
to intern or disarm the KMT forces. In the next few years, after abortive attacks on 
Communist China, the soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek dropped their pretenses as an 
army of liberation and settled down in the Shan State, recruited soldiers among the 
local population, and, acting as “war lords,”*" forced the local populace to support 
and serve them. By 1952, their forces were estimated at around 12,000; their activity 
and behavior became so openly aggressive that the Union Army was forced to divert 
some of its forces from the insurrections in Burma proper to fight against this foreign 
menace. This threat could be ignored no longer because the Burmese were fearful 
that the Chinese Communists might be provoked by the marauding KMT soldiers 
to enter Burma and settle accounts on their own. 

By 1952 the Union Army was no longer the ethnically divided and poorly equipped 
organization it was at the outset of the insurrections in 1948. The troops were inte- 
grated into mixed units whose allegiance belonged to the Union Government and 
not to any ethnic or religious group. In addition, it was greatly increased in size and ex- 
perience, its officers were well trained, and it was in a position to divert some of its forces 
and take action against the combined KMT-KNDO threat in the Shan State. Under 
the Presidential proclamation, the army assumed command from the local chiefs, 
reorganized local administration along the lines of local government in Burma proper, 
and began to improve existing social services as the rebellious and invading forces 
were driven into the wilder and less populated areas. Initially, the attitude of the 
people of the Shan State toward the Army was one of hostility and mistrust. How- 
ever, the behavior of the troops, the mixed nature of the military units, and the 
general willingness of the officers and men to co-operate with the people, caused the 
local inhabitants of the Shan State to alter their original attitudes to friendliness, 
trust, and co-operation.*® The direct intervention of the Army into state affairs 
prompted many to suggest that the Government planned to replace the federal struc- 
ture with a unitary state by eventually incorporating the Shan State in Burma proper. 
This rumor persisted even after the army withdrew in 1954 and returned all power 





85 Burma and the Insurrections, p. 14. 

86 The best sources on the activities of the Chinese in Burma are found in Ministry of Information, 
Kuomintang Aggression Against Burma (Rangoon, 1953); Maung Maung, Grim War Against the KMT 
(Rangoon, 1953); Tinker, pp. 50-55, 345-348, 367-368; Cady, pp. 621-622. 

87 Tinker, p. 52. 

88 The Nation, editorial, March 9, 1954, p. 4; Burma Weekly Bulletin, Il, 7, May 20, 1953, p. 513 
Ministry of Information, “The Shan State in 1953,” Burma, IV, 3, April 1954, p. 3. 
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to the chiefs.*® Thus, through direct and indirect political action, by economic aid and 
the activity of the Army, the Union Government has been a major influence in Shan 
State politics. 

During the past ten years these four protagonists have played important roles in 
connection with the main political problem in the Shan State—the question of the 
transfer of power by the Shan chiefs. Briefly stated, the problem is as follows: in order 
to get the Shan chiefs to join with the rest of Burma in the formation of an inde- 
pendent state, the Burmese nationalist leaders agreed to allow all states that desired 
to enjoy autonomy in local government. In the Shan State this meant that the chiefs 
kept some of their traditional rights—such as powers of taxation and other means of 
raising revenues, and some administrative powers, and they shared in the legislative 
process at the Union and state level with the representatives of the people. In ex- 
change, they surrendered outright their traditional judicial functions and their former 
exclusive rights to legislative power. Almost immediately after independence, the 
people of the Shan State began to demand that the chiefs transfer their administrative 
power to the people. The Shan State Peoples Freedom League and the United 
National Pa-O Organization led the fight, and, on August 18, 1951, the chiefs agreed 
to their demands. 

Agreement, however, was not transfer. Questions remained as to how it should be 
done; what compensation should be paid to the chiefs; and what rights, if any, should 
be retained by them. Before any decisions could be made, the Union Government 
was forced to impose military rule in parts of the state because of the KMT-KNDO 
threat; the nation paid little attention to the fact that the Union Government sent a 
Shan delegation to India to investigate that country’s experience in taking power and 
integrating the princely states. The inquiry commission returned from India in 
January 1953, made its report to the Union Government, and the matter rested there 
for a short while.*® 

In the meantime, the Shan chiefs grumbled but continued to co-operate with the 
Government and the Army. The organizations of the people of the Shan State gen- 
erally approved of the substitution of military for personal rule by the chiefs. The 
Shan State Peoples Freedom League attempted to expand its organization among 
the people, and sought to realize some of its social and economic goals under military 
sponsorship. The Pa-Os, too, co-operated for awhile. They changed their attitude 
when they discovered that the Army and the Government were not in full sympathy 
with their ultimate goal of an autonomous state. At first the people as a whole were 
suspicious of the Army, but gradually they came to accept it because of the many 
social and economic benefits that it brought. When military rule ended on July 31, 
1954, and the Army returned full administrative powers to the feudal rulers, the 
move emboldened the chiefs to stiffen their demands; at the same time it discouraged 
and embittered the leaders of the popular organizations because it appeared to be a 
regressive step. Since the Union Government had given support to those political 
groups favoring democratic government throughout Burma, it seemed now that it 
was changing its stand and was willing to support the chiefs. 

From 1952 onward the Government and the chiefs continued to negotiate secretly 





39 The Nation, Aug. 8, 1954, p. 1. 
40 Burma Weekly Bulletin, Il, 43 (Jan. 28, 1953), p. 2. 
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about the transfer of power. On July 17, 1953, the chiefs presented seventeen demands 
to the Government as their price for transfer. In particular they asked: (1) that they 
retain their titles, (2) that they receive compensation in lieu of the revenues which 
they would lose, (3) that they retain their seats in the Chamber of Nationalities, 
(4) that they be given the right to hold other offices according to their ability, (5) that 
the Union assume the financial burden of educating their descendants, (6) that they 
should have the right to hold traditional family lands, (7) that they should have 
the right to pass their titles, rights, and possessions to their descendants. The amount 
of compensation was undisclosed, but it was estimated to be between two and thirteen 
million dollars in local currency. The chiefs based their claim on the fact that they 
had received certain revenues since 1922;*' if they continued to receive the same 
income, their projected earnings would be in excess of their actual demands. The 
Shan State Peoples Freedom League supported the Government’s decision to pay the 
chiefs for two reasons: (1) because payment would bring about a faster solution with 
less ill-feeling on all sides, and (2) because the League was aware that there was a 
large element of politically backward people who looked to the chiefs for leadership 
and who might be expected to fight for the chiefs if power was taken arbitrarily. 

The chiefs were not of a single mind on this issue. Although all had agreed to 
give up their powers in 1951, by 1955 some were not anxious to fulfill their commit- 
ment. The majority gradually shifted from the moderate to the more reactionary 
group. The latter were encouraged by a number of things: the apparent support of 
the Pa-Os; the victories of the United Hill Peoples Congress in the 1956 elections; 
that time was on their side and the longer they held out, the more real the right of 
secession became and the stronger their bargaining position grew. During 1956 and 
1957, this group publicly discussed the possibility of invoking the right of secession 
if the Union Government did not meet all its demands.*? They formed a new party 
late in 1956 called the Shan State Unity Party, and passed resolutions advocating 
secession rather than surrender their powers. They felt strong enough in 1956 to 
criticize the Union Government’s treaty with the State of Israel. The treaty called 
for the cultivation of a million acres of vacant land in the Shan State under Israel 
management and with the object of selling the produce to Israel. The protest of the 
chiefs was echoed by the Shan students in the University at Rangoon, and the Gov- 
ernment felt called upon to announce publicly that the treaty had been amended to 
read “one million acres of vacant land in the Union of Burma” instead of in the Shan 
State." 

The Government was not unaware of the growing intransigence of the reactionary 
majority group of Shan chiefs. While on the surface it appeared to give way to their 
less important demands, underneath it continued to negotiate secretly and refused to 
debate the issues publicly. The first real indication that the Government and the 





41 The revenues of the chiefs were as follows: in Kengtung, North Hsenwi, South Hsenwi, Yawnghwe, 
Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and Mongmit, the chiefs were allowed to keep 15% of the total revenues collected; 
in all other states, 25°%. These allowances were established by the British in 1922. In addition the chiefs 
earned added income from leasing the gambling rights in their states and other activity which has never 
been reported in detail, but which lay outside the jurisdiction of the British first and the Union of Burma 
later. 

42 The Nation, Feb. 19, 1957; July 2, 1957. 

43 The Nation, Dec. 29, 1956. 
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chiefs had reached a settlement came during the 1956 budget session of the Parlia- 
ment.** At that time, U Tun Aye, of the Shan State Peoples Freedom League, called 
attention to the fact that the general appropriation for the state included an item of 
Ks50 lakhs or five million dollars which was slated as the first half of the payment 
to the chiefs. In the present budget there is a similar item for the same amount. Even 
though the Government has not explained its position in regard to settlement with 
the chiefs, it is felt generally that the two appropriations represent its total sum of 
payment. The Government partially broke its silence in April 1957, when U Nu said, 
while on a visit to the Shan State, that the Government would make an announce- 
ment of settlement with the chiefs before September 1957. However, by Independence 
Day, 1958, when the right of secession became operative, the Government still had 
not announced any settlement, nor had the Shan chiefs attempted to carry out their 
threats of secession. 


III 


In the light of the preceding discussion certain questions emerge which remain 
unanswered. Is the right of secession a right which the framers of the Constitution 
intended to be used or did they include it as window-dressing, as the Russians did 
in their Constitution of 1936? * If it is a genuine right, under what conditions will 
it probably be used? Finally, where would the Shan State go if it did secede? 

A careful reading of the Constitution and the documents relating to the forma- 
tion of the Union, suggests that the framers intended the right to be a measure 
of protection for those hill peoples who were dubious about allying themselves with 
the dominant and politically more advanced state of Burma proper. Following the 
advice of the Frontier Areas Enquiry Committee Report, the framers clothed the 
right with a time restriction, a demand for an extra-ordinary majority, and a vague 
proposition which calls for legislation to interpret its meaning. The time restriction 
has passed, and the extra-ordinary majority requirement of two thirds in the State 
Council is not impossible to get if the issue is sufficiently important and there is wide- 
spread sentiment expressed for its adoption. The real check on the right remains in 
the article which requires that the President “order a plebiscite to be taken for the 
purpose of ascertaining the will of the people of the State.”** Such questions as who 
shall vote in such a plebiscite and what majority is necessary to express the people’s 
will are left to be legislated by the Union Parliament. Thus the framers provided a 
means for each Parliament to review the right and decide whether or not it wants 
to make the right exercisable by making the franchise and the necessary majority 
either easy or difficult to obtain. Since the legislature has not acted to fili this particu- 
lar gap, it is unknown at this time whether or not the present leaders of the Union 
really want the right of secession to be exercisable. 





44 The. Nation, Sept. 14, 1956. 

45 According to Andre Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State (New York, 1948), pp. 272-273, in 
order for an autonomous republic to be elevated to a Union Republic and enjoy the right of secession, it 
must meet three conditions: (1) it must “be a border land, not encircled on all sides by U.S.S.R. territory’; 
(2) “it is necessary that the nationality which gave the Soviet Republic its name represent therein a more 
or less compact majority”; (3) it must have a population of at least one million. Vyshinsky drew upon 
Stalin’s “Report on the Draft of the U.S.S.R. Constitution” for this section. 

46 Constitution, Ch. X, Art. 204. 
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However, if we assume that it is a genuine right, when and under what condi- 
tions will it be used? First, it probably will not be invoked until the people of the 
state are faced with a “real” issue and have no other recourse for the protection of 
their interests. Because of the heterogeneous nature of the populace, the issue must 
affect the majority of the politically conscious minorities in such a way as to cause 
them to set their separate antagonisms aside and unify for a common end. No issue 
of this magnitude has arisen since the people of the Shan State decided to join with 
Burma in the formation of an independent political union. The issue of the transfer 
of power by thirty-three semifeudal rulers is not sufficient to arouse nearly two million 
people to demand secession from the Union, especially since the chiefs are being asked 
to transfer their historic rights to the people of their state and not to the Union 
Government or the nation at large. The decade of negotiations, the return of power 
to the chiefs by the Army, and the Union’s agreement to pay compensation to the 
chiefs are not the type of acts which provoke people to demand extreme measures. 

To the question of where the Shan State would go if it did withdraw from the 
Union, the answer seems quite clear if one examines a map of the area. Because it is 
landlocked and has no major navigable river to link it to the sea, the state either 
would have to unify or ally with China, Thailand, or join with another landlocked 
area—Laos. Economically the state has great potential as a producer of minerals and 
agricultural crops;** however, it still has far to go to realize its potential. It has 
neither sufficient capital nor the technically trained personnel to do the necessary 
job. The state has looked to the Union since its inception for financial aid to meet 
operating expenses and pay for the minimal social services that it provides. The 
potential richness of the land and the limited population would make the state an 
inviting target for land-hungry, overpopulated China. 

From the Shan State’s point of view, there are no current ties with any one of 
the three that makes the thought of a new union seem attractive. Although the 
Shans are ethnic and linguistic kin to the Tais, there is no feeling of irredentism 
among the people, nor is there any political movement in the state which advocates 
this goal. From the limited information available, the war experience of the Shan 
States, which were annexed by Siam, did not awaken any dormant desires nor pro- 
voke any outcry when the Allies returned the States to British control at the end 
of the war. Toward China, there is even less attraction. Probably the strongest case 
for unity with China could be made by the residents in the Shan subdivision of 
Kokang, where the Chinese outnumber all others by nine to one. However, the 
people of this area have maintained a steadfast loyalty to the Union. They were 
insistent from the outset of independence that they receive Union citizenship, and 
they have made no effort to renounce it.*® Finally, there seems to be no political or 





47 See Comprehensive Report, Economic and Enginecring Development of Burma, prepared by Knap- 
pen, Tippetts, Abbett and McCarthy Engineers, I, 1, 3-18. 

48 The territory known as Kokang was ceded to British Burma by the Chinese in pursuance of the 
Peking Convention of 1897. During the hearings of the Frontier Areas Enquiry Commission in 1947, two 
representatives attended ana gave evidence on April 11, 1947. The son of the hereditary chief or Myosa 
reported that out of the state’s population of 40,804, 33,474 were Chinese. Both representatives indicated 
that if their state did not get internal autonomy it would join with any other nation which would give it 
to them. See FACOE, II, 314. After Independence in 1948, a Burma Citizenship Enquiry Commission 
classified the Chinese of Kokang as citizens of Burma. Since most of them do not speak Shan or Burmese, 
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economic reason—historic or current—to warrant the creation of a Laos-Shan union. 
And from the Union’s point of view, if the state attempted to ally or unify with its 
immediate neighbors, it does not seem realistic that it would allow such a merger 
to take place. In military terms, it would bring China or Thailand into the heart- 
land of the Union, and it would create such an exposed border that defense of Burma 
would be nearly impossible. In addition, the Burmese could not permit the area to 
fill with Chinese. The Union already is alarmed about the illegal immigration of 
hundreds of Chinese who cross the present border between the two countries and 
become absorbed in the growing Chinese communities in the Shan State and in the 
rest of Burma. If the state were overrun with Chinese, there would be no way of 
keeping them from overflowing into the rest of Burma. In economic terms, the 
Union has large investments in the Shan State and includes it in all of its major 
development plans as an important source of raw materials and as a recipient of the 
benefits which will be realized from development of the whole area. The loss of 
the Shan State would be a serious blow to the Union, a blow from which it might not 
recover. It seems reasonable to assume that if the state attempted to invoke its right 
of secession it might provoke the Union to use force to keep it from seceding. This 
conclusion is suggested in the speech of Prime Minister U Nu, which he delivered at 
Lashio on April 27, 1957;*° in it he called attention to the history of the civil war in 
the United States and drew this lesson, “. . . the reason that the United States today is 
the strongest and most influential nation in the world is due to the fact that Abraham 
Lincoln prevented the southern States from seceding and thus consolidated the whole 
country. If only we are united our future is indeed bright. Therefore, it is my con- 
stant prayer that this remarkable episode from American history may serve as a very 
valuable lesson for all of us.” 

The right of secession must be viewed as an unrealized and vague power which is 
more useful as a potential than as a reality. As one Shan leader explained the right of 
secession in Burma, it is an “unopened treasure chest, an unlighted beacon.”*° So 
long as it remains a potential right, it will be useful to the people of the Shan State 
as a bargaining weapon because the leaders of the Union are determined to establish 
the rule of law and respect for the Constitution. The history of the relations between 
the Union and the state confirm this fact. The protracted negotiations and the return 
of power by the Army were acts of good faith and respect by a large and more power- 
ful unit for a small and weaker one. In the end, the right must be viewed in two 
ways: constitutionally, it is exercisable; politically, it is not. So long as the state has the 
right in reserve, it will continue to give the people a feeling of having a potential 
choice of either remaining in or leaving the Union. If it attempts to exercise the right 
it may provoke the Union to act as Lincoln acted, even though the Union of Burma’s 
Constitution includes the right of secession, while that of the United States does not. 





they have been mistaken for illegal Chinese immigrants. They have complained that they have no identifi- 
cation from the Union to prove their citizenship and protect them from harassment by border officials. 
See The Nation, December 6, 1954, for the case of Hoo Kya Chin, which demonstrates this point. 

49 Reported in full in The Nation, May 8, 1957, p. 1. 

50 The Nation, July 2, 1957, p. 4, in a letter to the editor. 








Asian Studies and the American Colleges 


HUGH BORTON 


N the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Association 

for Asian Studies, it is appropriate that we should pause to analyze both the 
role which Asian studies should play in our institutions of higher learning and also 
the responsibilities which we as individuals and as a learned society have in the 
challenge which confronts contemporary American education, On April 2, 1948, about 
two hundred specialists on Asia gathered at Columbia University to complete the 
organization of a new scholarly, non-political, non-profit, professional association and 
to elect Dr. Arthur W. Hummel as the first President of the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion. In this decade, we have been singularly fortunate in the widespread interest and 
support which we have received.’ Fortunately, other newly established groups hav- 
ing scholarly interest in Asia have joined us, and last year the name was officially 
changed to signify better the area of our interest. As the Association of Asian Studies, 
we have a bright future ahead if we are willing to rise to the challenge that is before 
us. 

This challenge is not, as I see it today, similar to that of half a century ago of creat- 
ing an interest in and recognition of the importance of Asia among the American 
people and its schools and colleges. A steady increase in the interest of the colleges 
and universities in Asian subjects, the sudden emergence of several Asian nations as 
leading world powers, and the immediate and long-range effects of World War II 
have collectively produced a phenomenal appetite among all classes of Americans 
for more knowledge about the civilizations and peoples of Asia from Turkey to 
Japan. The question before us, therefore, is whether as specialists on Asia we are 
properly prepared or qualified to supply the information expected of us. 

As a result of this insatiable curiosity, various aspects of Asian culture are per- 
meating all phases of American life. On the more superficial end of the scale, Madison 
Avenue, Hollywood, and Broadway have been infected with a sort of cultural Asian 
influenza. On the scholarly end, there is a steady stream of Asian students coming 
to this country and a constant flow to Asia of Americans who have been granted 
Ford or Fulbright awards or who have some technical assignment to an Asian 
country. And finally, UNESCO has adopted as one of its main projects the improve- 
ment of understanding between Asia and the West through an examination of their 





The Presidential Address delivered at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association in New York on 
April 2, 1958. Dr. Borton, President of Haverford College, was formerly Director of the East Asian Insti- 
tute and Professor of Japanese at Columbia University. He is author of Japan’s Modern Century, and numer- 
ous other books and articles on Japanese history. 

1Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette has given an account of these developments in his presidential address in 
Washington in 1955. See his “Far Eastern Studies in Retrospect and Prospect,’ FEQ, XV (Nov. 1955); 
also “The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.: A Brief History,’ JAS, XVI (Aug. 1957), 679-680; and 
“The First Ten Years of the Association for Asian Studies, 1948-58,” XVII (Aug. 1958), 657-668. 
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cultural values. Asia and Asian studies have taken on dimensions in contemporary 
American life undreamed of a decade ago. 

This increase of interest in Asia, these new demands placed upon any of us with 
a specialized knowledge of that part of the world, make it all the more important 
to re-evaluate our objectives and to analyze the proper function of Asian studies 
in our colleges and universities. If, as seems to be the case, Asia is now accepted as 
having a major influence on our cultural pattern, those of us who are professionally 
interested in these studies must also see them in proper perspective in relation to our 
present educational crisis. 

Simply expressed, we are faced with a double challenge; that which faces us as 
specialists on Asia and that which confronts us as humanists or social scientists in 
the struggle to keep a proper balance between these disciplines and the natural 
sciences, As Dr. Alfred North Whitehead expressed it over a generation ago, “The 
great fact confronting the modern world is the discovery of the method of training 
professionals, who specialize in particular regions of thought. ... The rate of progress 
is such that an individual human being . . . will be called upon to face novel situa- 
tions which find no parallel in his past. . . .” He concludes by pointing out that though 
our professional knowledge has increased, we have been left with no expansion of 
wisdom but with greater need for it. We are all too painfully aware of the fact that 
the launching of the first man-made satellites has intensified the pressure on the 
whole academic world for more emphasis on science and mathematics. Even before 
the appearance of the Sputniks, President James R. Killian of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and now special adviser to President Eisenhower, was ask- 
ing whether or not it was possible that liberal arts education, which he claims domi- 
nates the education of most of our teachers, failed to make science a meaningful part 
of education. On the contrary, we should answer with Whitehead that we consider 
it equally vital to press for the teaching of the humanities and social sciences which 
we believe will help to expand our wisdom as well as our professional knowledge. 

At the same time, we should recognize the deep interest of many scientists in 
preserving a proper balance in our school and college curricula between scientific 
and non-scientific subjects. We should also realize that recent scientific discoveries 
have created a new sense of respect on the part of people as a whole for the intellec- 
tual and for his importance to society. While considerable scorn is still directed at 
the “egghead,” we have a greater opportunity than ever before to show that our 
knowledge, our insistence on the importance of the freedom to follow ideas wherever 
they may lead, are essential parts of a strong America. Fortunately, the anti-intellec- 
tual attacks upon individuals and organizations as exemplified by that on the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, which were ably refuted by its Chairman, Presi- 
dent de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester, have died down. If they are not to 
reappear in an age obsessed with conformity, we must remain firm in our belief in 
maintaining that America has not reached the ultimate boundary of its thought and 
knowledge and that one way to remain intellectually flexible is to place our ideas in 
juxtaposition to those of other cultures such as those of Asia. If we insulate ourselves 
in our academic world from realities such as these, we will justly deserve the criti- 
cisms directed at us. 

Another aspect of the contemporary college and university scene which we cannot 
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ignore if Asian studies are to be effectively integrated into our educational system is 
the crisis created by the expected increases in the college enrollments in the next 
twelve years. If the predictions prove to be even approximately correct, this influx of 
students will affect the academic standards of both undergraduates and graduates, 
the calibre of future faculty members, the methods of teaching, and the content of 
the curriculum. No one connected with a college or university will be able to escape 
completely from this impact. 

For example, if enrollments rise as anticipated, it is estimated that only twenty 
percent, as compared to twice that proportion now, of college faculty members will 
have Ph.D. degrees. As stated by the President’s Committee in their “Report on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School,” if numbers come ahead of resources, the quality of 
instruction and the search for new knowledge will suffer equally. Obviously, Asian 
studies will not escape this pressure. Already, an increasing number of our graduate 
students are being assigned to college teaching posts before having completed their 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. As the demands for well-qualified faculty mem- 
bers increase, faculty salaries will go up, educational costs will rise, and college and 
university administrators will be forced to economize. This pressure could likewise 
have a disastrous effect on Asian studies. We need only recall that one of the recom- 
mendations of the report to the President was to utilize teachers better by simplifying 
the curriculum. If such a policy were followed, many of the specialized as well as 
general courses on Asia might be jeopardized. On the other hand, it is also recom- 
mended that recruitment of new personnel should be increased and that advantage 
should be taken of new joint programs of graduate schools and undergraduate col- 
leges. Since persons active in Asian studies have had extensive experience in pro- 
grams of this type, a flexibility of approach to the new pressures may strengthen 
their position rather than weaken them. 

At the same time, it is clear that the current discussions concerning modifications 
of requirements for the Ph.D. degree will have a direct bearing on Asian specialists 
as well as on anyone else. There have been numerous suggestions made as to how the 
increased demand for teachers might be met. All of those with which I am familiar 
concentrate on increasing the supply of college teachers through shortening the 
training period. Some groups which have studied this problem, such as the fifteen 
leading educators sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, empha- 
sized the fact that the graduate schools were not paying sufficient attention to the 
training of effective college and high school teachers. They discovered that many 
qualified persons reported that the present preparation of Ph.D. candidates was 
inadequate to produce the type of scholar-teacher the times demand. In particu- 
lar, the prevailing requirements for the Ph.D. seemed to give little opportunity to 
discover whether the graduate was capable of being an effective teacher. Further- 
more, the requirements for a thesis were such as to sacrifice valuable time under the 
guise of demanding a creative piece of research. Finally, this group lamented the fact 
that present Ph.D. programs resulted in an “over-specialization,” a “narrowness” 
and inability to grasp a discipline as a whole. The report concluded: “We are rapidly 
approaching the point where there is no longer any communication between scholars 
representing different disciplines and we perpetuate and intensify this intellectual iso- 
lationism in our students by exposing them generation after generation to a strictly 
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departmental course of graduate study . . .”? To the extent that graduate programs 
of Asian studies fall within this category and continue to do so, we will be endanger- 
ing our position in the future. 

Perhaps one of their most controversial proposals, and yet one which affects every- 
one in the academic world, was that a special degree be created for those trained 
especially as college teachers. While this suggestion has been specifically rejected by 
some institutions, such as Columbia University in its recent over-all survey of its fu- 
ture educational policies, the suggestion is a warning to all universities with graduate 
programs that they must train persons who can use effectively the basic information 
they have acquired by uncompromising research. At the same time these teacher- 
scholars must be prepared to analyze, in the face of an ever-changing social and scien- 
tific atmosphere, the constantly recurring basic problems which each generation has to 
solve anew. Such a suggestion is also a warning to those graduate programs which re- 
quire an inordinate amount of time to complete. While area programs and the lan- 
guage requirements of a student specializing in Asian studies obviously require extra 
time, the universities training such students must be constantly aware of the necessity 
of producing adequately trained scholars in as rapid a time as possible. This may seem 
like demanding the impossible. On the other hand, the alternative will be that the 
heavy demands for faculty personnel will be such that colleges and universities will 
not be able to wait and hence will hire inadequately trained persons or will eliminate 
their offerings on Asia. Obviously, either of these alternatives would be intolerable 
to all of us. 

With these general problems of higher education and their relation to Asian 
studies in mind, let us turn to an analysis of some of the basic purposes of our Asso- 
ciation and of some of the programs, particularly for undergraduate students, in an 
attempt to determine how effective we may have been in the use of our limited re- 
sources. As I stated at the beginning, much has been accomplished during the past 
generation and there is a renewed and widespread interest in Asia and Asian studies. 
But we would also all agree that much still remains to be done. 

To turn for a moment to our basic purposes, while our interests were originally 
restricted to Eastern Asia, our primary aim has been to promote interest in and 
scholarly study of all of Asia. The publication of scholarly research and other ma- 
terials, the promotion of co-operative activities among persons in the field, and the 
exchange of information have all been sponsored as a means of achieving our aim. 
Over twenty years ago, a conference sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies was asking, “What should be the place of Far Eastern Studies in American 
scholarship and education?” Now we are asking the same question for all of Asia. 

In reviewing the various reports and studies of committees written on this subject 
since that time, one important point keeps re-appearing. This is the importance placed 
on Asian studies for undergraduates in our colleges and universities. For example, in 
1950, a joint committee of members of this Association and of the American Council 
of Learned Societies recommended the extension of Far Eastern studies in the colleges 
and universities at the undergraduate level. Specifically, the report stated: “The next 
great task of Far Eastern studies is on the undergraduate level and Far Eastern studies 
can come of age only when they are firmly embedded in our higher educational insti- 





2 Fund for Advancement of Education, “The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow,” p. 24. 
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tutions at all levels.” A similar recommendation, but expanded to include all of Asia, 
was made last year by the Association’s Special Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment. 

More colleges and universities are offering such courses each year. Fortunately, 
new courses in the colleges are appearing yearly so that Ward Morehouse’s first sur- 
vey on “Asian Studies in Undergraduate Education” became out of date in three 
years.® His estimate that forty percent of our colleges and universities had no work 
on Asia has been reduced. The fact that a session at the Annual Meeting was de- 
voted to the teaching of courses on Asian Civilization at the college level indicates 
the growing interest of the Association in this subject. It is precisely because this is 
such an important problem that many of us as teachers of undergraduates and many 
institutions are meeting the problem in whatever way seems feasible. This approach 
should not discourage us. 

If I may speak for a moment both as a teacher of undergraduates and as a college 
administrator, I can see some real advantages to a diversified approach in introducing 
Asian studies into an undergraduate curriculum. Such diversity may appear in the 
type of program offered, the academic disciplines which are represented, or the area 
covered by any particular course. The growth of Asian studies on the undergraduate 
level at any given institution will be the result far more of the interest of individuals 
at that institution than any specific formula or course which might be adopted. 

On the other hand, it will be useful to make a rapid analysis of some of the ex- 
amples of undergraduate courses on Asia to clarify our thinking. They fall into four 
general categories, no one of which is mutually exclusive. First is the general education 
course on Asian civilization, comparable in many respects to courses on Western civili- 
zation or Western thought. Some of these courses have been given for several years at 
universities such as California, Columbia, and Harvard where extensive graduate 
work on Asia has also been offered. At similar institutions such as the University of 
Michigan, a co-operative general course has just been devised. This type of course is 
also becoming popular at teachers colleges and other institutions where no other 
work is given on Asia. At Western College for Women it is offered alternatively 
with other courses on world civilization. As readings and texts become available and 
as different types of courses evolve for particular educational needs, it is likely that 
more undergraduates will be exposed to Asia through this sort of course than in any 
other way. 

In the second category are the courses and programs supervised by special inter- 
departmental committees or by a special director. Even though this type of program 
has needed special funds to get it started, its creation can often be traced to the in- 
terest of a single person at the institution where it began. Two examples of this type 
of program are the University of Arizona and the University of Rochester. At the 
former, interest was aroused after an Asian specialist was appointed to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. The purpose of the program is to make available to students 
authoritative instruction and guidance on Asia by adding appropriate courses to the 
present curriculum and competent personnel to the conventional departments. The 
program will aid in the integration of Asian subjects into courses on general educa- 





3 Ward Morehouse, “Asian Studies in Undergraduate Education” (New York: Asia Society, rev. 1957) 
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tion at the lower divisional level and will also offer an interdepartmental major for 
undergraduates. Recognizing that Asian language study is an essential part of any 
sound program, Arizona hopes to introduce some languages in the future. The whole 
program is supervised by an interdepartmental committee on Oriental studies with 
representatives from the College of Liberal Arts, the College of Business and Public 
Administration, and the College of Fine Arts. While many institutions will be 
limited for budgetary reasons from undertaking such a comprehensive program, it 
indicates the extent of future personnel needs if many such programs are adopted, 
and also shows the manner in which Asian studies might be made to permeate and 
influence an entire undergraduate program. 

The third general type of undergraduate work is best illustrated by the joint 
undertaking of the four colleges and the Hill Reference Library in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Their integrated, undergraduate area study program grew out of an area 
course originally offered by several members of the social science and humanities 
divisions of Macalester College. Its aim is to give an understanding of the important 
areas and cultures in our present world to those who will become citizens as house- 
wives, teachers, doctors, engineers, businessmen, priests, and ministers. Under the 
present program, two faculty members are selected each year from Macalester, Ham- 
line, St. Catherine, and St. Paul Colleges to offer the course at the Hill Library. Ten 
students attend from each institution, and the course on the Far East alternates with 
those on other world areas every three years. 

Similar co-operative efforts, even on a much less extensive scale, are possible for 
those colleges which are within a close radius of each other. Some have found it 
advantageous to permit students to take any of the courses offered by the other co- 
operating college or colleges. Under such an arrangement, the facilities of all are 
available to each. The Asian specialist in one can be shared by all. Having observed 
such a system in operation during the past year, I can attest to the comparative ease 
with which it functions. 

Finally, one of the most extensive, and in some ways the easiest way in which 
Asian studies can be introduced into the undergraduate curricula of our colleges and 
universities is through specific courses in regular departments. Syracuse University is 
one of the oldest and most successful examples of this method of approach. For over 
twenty-five years, courses on Asia in the departments of anthropology and geog- 
raphy have been offered as an integral part of the undergraduate curriculum in the 
social sciences, serving as a source of enrichment to the liberal education of the 
participants. More and more colleges and universities are appointing qualified his- 
torians, sociologists, political scientists, economists, philosophers, or anthropologists 
who also are qualified specialists in some phase of Asian culture. In such cases, the 
individual becomes an integral part of an established department and through it, 
either immediately upon appointment or shortly thereafter, begins to offer one or 
more courses on Asia. Such appointments are the easiest for the individual depart- 
ments to absorb and for the college administrator to accept without outside financial 
assistance. This system also has the advantage of permitting several appointments of 
persons with an Asian area specialty to the same faculty without disrupting the en- 
tire curriculum. In such circumstances, the more the individual concerned identifies 
himself with his colleagues in his own discipline and the less he emphasizes the fact 
that he has a rare and esoteric specialization, the more successful he will be. 
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Another aspect of Asian studies in the American colleges is the place which Asia 
should have in our elementary and secondary school programs. Here again Asian 
studies will be competing with demands for more science and mathematics, and 
with the traditional subjects required for college preparatory work. On the other 
hand, renewed interest in Asia on the part of teachers and students alike has placed 
a heavy obligation on our Association to do what we can to improve whatever in- 
struction may be given on Asia in our schools. In view of the marked success of the 
programs sponsored by the Japan Society during the past few summers, it is obvious 
that much can and must be done to help the school teachers to become familiar with 
Asia and materials on Asia to assist them in explaining world problems to their 
students. To this end, the Association is seeking support for a summer program on 
Asia for non-specialists. 

Here too, the specialist on Asia has a vital role to play in teaching at these summer 
institutions or in preparing teaching materials. If we spurn this sort of work because 
it is for the non-specialist, because it concerns the secondary schools and not the 
colleges and universities, we are only aiding and abetting the dissemination of half- 
truths and misunderstood information. On the other hand, if we are willing to share 
our knowledge of Asia with the school teacher, we will make it possible for that 
teacher to begin to arouse in the school children an interest in an area about which 
they have previously been largely ignorant. 

The challenge for the Association of Asian Studies as it begins its second decade 
is even greater, therefore, than at its founding exactly ten years ago today. Those of 
us who are connected with a college or university can no longer, on the plea of a 
specialization in a strange field, shirk our responsibilities as humanists or social sci- 
entists. We must vigilantly insist that technological training is not enough for our 
students, and that wisdom, which is so sorely needed to survive, can best be taught 
our youth through the disciplines in which we have been trained. We must also do 
our share to train, in a shorter time than has been available heretofore, our portion of 
the new teacher-scholars demanded by the influx of new students. 

If we are really convinced of the importance of disseminating knowledge about 
Asia to our undergraduates, we must use every means at our disposal to incorporate 
Asian studies into our college and university programs. We must constantly improve 
our techniques and share our experiences. Finally, while maintaining and insisting 
upon high standards of scholarship, we must be willing to be of such assistance as 
we can to any and all of our fellow countrymen who are eager to understand as 
much as they can about the fabulous Orient. 

















The Landscape Buddhism 
of the Fifth-Century Poet Hsieh Ling-yiin 


RICHARD MATHER 


HOUGH relatively less known in the West than his contemporary, T‘ao 

Yiian-ming, Hsieh Ling-yiin® (385-433) was in his own generation and for 
some centuries thereafter the most popular poet of the age. Thirty-two of his shorter 
poems were included in the Wen-hstian (compiled about 530), while Tao is repre- 
sented there by only eight pieces and Yen Yen-chih”, another contemporary whose 
name is often coupled with Hsieh’s, by nineteen. His fame seems to have rested 
largely on his ability to depict the natural beauties of the Chekiang mountains which 
he loved, and to evoke in his readers the moods which they inspired in him. In fact 
he is counted by some to be the originator of the type of “landscape poetry” which 
was later so successfully exemplified by poets like Wang Wei (699-759) and Liu 
Tsung-ytian (773-819).* There can be no doubt also that the art of landscape painting, 
which likewise reached its first flowering with Wang Wei, had its roots in the same 
soil that produced the landscape poetry of Hsieh Ling-yiin. 

While it would be instructive to attempt an analysis of various factors contribut- 
ing to a “landscape consciousness” at this particular juncture of history, the present 
study will be confined to the religious factor, as it touches the life and work of Hsieh 
Ling-yiin himself. For Hsieh was not merely a landscape poet, but, in addition, one 
of the most vocal lay protagon!sts of Buddhism in his generation. 

The association of landscape and Buddhism in his character was by no means 
fortuitous. His philosophy of nature was definitely religious, though not in the sense 
that romantic nature poets in the West have been religiously awed by the majesty 
and mystery of God’s handiwork, exemplified at one end of the scale by the crashing 
thunderstorm and at the other by the “flower in the crannied wall.” The Chinese 
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Buddhist poet seems rather to be impressed by negative qualities: the emptiness of 
vast spaces, the silence of unpeopled hillsides, the withdrawal from sordid events. It 
is an atmosphere favoring the quest for Nirvana and the perfect setting for monas- 
teries and temples. 


Retirement to the Mountains 


In Hsieh Ling-yiin’s case a natural disposition for mountain settings was height- 
ened by the circumstances of his life. The scion of a famous family, he could never 
forget that his grandfather, Hsieh Hsiian® (342-388),? had held high military office 
under the Chin. He himself was already thirty-five when the mandate passed to the 
Sung, and though he accepted office and extraordinary favors from the Sung rulers, 
his loyalty to the new regime was never more than tentative. Further, when he was 
not consulted on important matters, but only retained at court for his “skill in letters,” 
he felt that his talents were not being fully used, and harbored a growing resentment. 
There is some indication that his own temperament was partly to blame for this state 
of affairs. His family was wealthy, and adulation and pampering in his youth had 
produced a somewhat arrogant exterior. His biographer records that he was “by 
nature narrow and impatient, and often violated proper etiquette,” and on one occa- 
sion he had even killed one of his numerous household servants, presumably in a fit 
of anger.* Therefore it may not be entirely unfair to surmise that part of his motiva- 
tion for ultimate retirement to the hills was a rationalization of his penchant for 
alienating people. In any event, when he was appointed Grand Warden of Yung- 
chia in western Chekiang in 422 in an effort, it is suggested, to get him out of the 
capital,® he continuously shirked his duties, spending all his time roaming among the 
mountains and discussing Buddhism with lay friends and monks. Eventually he 
asked to be relieved on account of illness, and retired to his ancestral estate near 
K‘uai-chi (modern Shao-hsing-hsien), coming reluctantly to the capital by imperial 
command only between 426 and 428.° In this he was following a pattern already well 
established in his day, living the life of a recluse.” T‘ao Yiian-ming’s fame rested 





2 Biography, Chin chu, 79.7a-11b. He was awarded the rank of General of Chariots and Horsemen 
(ch‘e-ch't_ chiang-chiin) after thwarting the invasion of the Former Ch‘in monarch Fu Chien in 383 
(Chin shu, 79.10b). 

8 Though his noble title, Duke of K‘ang-lo, inherited from his grandfather, was temporarily reduced 
to Marquis in 420 when Emperor Wu of Sung ascended the throne, he was made Captain of the Crown 
Prince’s Left Guard (fai-tzu tso-wei shuai) and Cavalier Attendant-in-ordinary (san-ch‘i ch‘ang-shih) 
in the same year (Sung shu 67.14a). Later on, in 426, though called by Emperor Wen to be Keeper of the 
Imperial Library (mi-shu chien), he did not take up his post until after much prodding (Sung shu 67.33ab; 
TCTC 120.3784). The following year he was made Chief Attendant (shih-chung) and was met with 
“lavish rewards,” but was dismissed in 428 (SS 67.37a; TCTC 121.3803-3804). 

4SS 67.14a. An incident concerning his love of criticizing others and its cure is recorded in the 
biography of his cousin, Hsieh Chan’ (SS 56.2b—3a). 

5 SS 67.14b. See T‘ang, II, 438, and Ho, pp. 49-50. 

6 See note 3 above. 

7See Murakami Yoshimi, “In-itsu” [Hermit Life”], Shirin, XXIX, No. 6 (Sept., 1956), 461-479. 
Prof. Murakami distinguishes between the earlier varieties of retirement which mostly reflected some 
protest, prevalent until the end of Western Chin (ca. 317), and the variety which came into vogue among 
the nobility and wealthy gentry of the Yangtze delta in the Eastern Chin (317-420), which was mainly 
an escape from irksome responsibilities and gruesome intrigues to the delights of one’s private estate 
amid the intellectual stimulation of other like-minded “recluses.” Both chronologically and qualitatively 
Hsich’s retirement belongs in the latter category. 
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largely on his retirement and unwillingness to serve the Sung regime, and before him 
Hsi K‘ang* and the other six “Sages of the Bamboo Grove” attained notoriety 
through their similar protest against what they felt to be the inhumanity of contem- 
porary morals. Though Hsieh insisted he belonged in the company of previous re- 
cluses, one cannot avoid the feeling that once having accepted office under the Sung, 
his case for protest was badly weakened. After his retirement Hsieh incurred the 
displeasure of the Grand Warden of K‘uai-chi, Meng I*,® who accused him to the 
throne of seditious intent. Accordingly, Hsieh was transferred westward in the fol- 
lowing year to govern the principality of Lin-ch‘uan in Kiangsi. Again antagoniz- 
ing the authorities through his preference for mountain climbing over administrative 
duties, he was arrested. In retaliation he held his captor prisoner. Unable now to 
extricate himself, he raised the standard of revolt in earnest. His loyalty to the old 
Chin regime suddenly became clear to him. He wrote: 


When the Han’ state perished, Tzu-fang® was roused to action; 
When Ch'in gained the empire, Lu Lien!® was ashamed. 
Since I myself am also a man of rivers and lakes, 

In loyalty and right I feel myself a gentleman.1! 


The Emperor, anxious to spare his life, commuted the death sentence due him to 
banishment in the far south. Soon implicated again, however, in a plot for revolt, 
Hsieh was executed in a marketplace in Kuang-chou in 433. 


Contact with the “White Lotus Society” 


Although there is an obvious element of contradiction in his character, which 
leads to the suspicion that his preference for Buddhism, like his love of mountains, 


was in some sense an escape from a violent and unpleasant life, there is ample evi- 
dence that his Buddhist studies were far from superficial. He had evidently been 
attracted by the scholar-monk, Hui-yiian’ (334-417),!? while still in his teens, and 
when the latter founded the “White Lotus Society” on Lu Mountain in northern 
Kiangsi in 402, Hsieh, then seventeen years old, had apparently wanted to go there 
to study. As he wrote in 417 in an obituary for Hui-yiian, “in the years of my ‘deter- 





8 Interestingly enough, this mutual hostility seems to have had a rather personal basis, with a religious 
twist. Meng, who was among the underwriters of Buddhabhadra’s translation of the Avatamsaka-sutra 
(Taishé No. 278) in the year 419 (CSTCC ch. 9, Taishéd LV, 61a), is said to have “worshipped the 
Buddha with concentrated devotion.” His brand of religion, however, seems not to have agreed with 
Hsieh’s, who once said to him in derision: “Attainment of the Way requires the work of wisdom. If 
you are reborn as a god, it may be before me, but if you become a Buddha, it will surely be after me.” 
Presumably it was pique over this remark which turned Meng against Hsieh (SS 67.58b). 

9I.e., Chang Liang*® (d. 187 B.C.). A native of Han, Chang attempted to assassinate Ch‘in Shih- 
huang-ti, but failing, went into enforced retirement. Later he became military adviser to the first Han 
emperor, and so vindicated his former failure, but at the peak of his career he retired again, this time 
voluntarily (see Shih chi ch. 55 and Han shu ch. 40). 

10 J.e,, Lu Chung-lien’ (3rd century B.C.). Fleeing from his native Ch‘i to Chao, he helped the latter 
against Ch‘in, but left when offered a reward for his services. Later recommended for noble rank in Ch‘i, 
he absconded to the seacoast with the words: “Rather than yield to others for wealth and honor, I shall 
let my fancy free, despising the world in poverty and obscurity” (Shih chi 83.9b). 

11 SS 67.40a. 

12 For Hui-yiian’s own interpretation of Buddhist ideas, see Walter Liebenthal, “Shih Hui-yiian’s Bud- 
dhism as set forth in his Writings,” J4OS, LXX (1950), 243-259. 
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mination to study’ (fifteen) I hoped to be among the last of his disciples, but alas! 
my earnest wish had not been fulfilled before he had eternally departed this world.” * 
Though there is some controversy on the point, he probably actually met Hui-yiian 
and the other members of the community in the year 412, when at the age of twenty- 
seven he was in the entourage of Liu I", then governor of Chiang Province (northern 
Kiangsi and southern Hupeh)."* The occasion is referred to in Hui-yiian’s biography, 
where we read, “Hsieh Ling-yiin of Ch‘en Commandery, though endowed with 
talent, was arrogant and worldly, and in his youth had been praised and covered 
with adulation, but as soon as he had seen [Hui-yiian], his heart submitted with 
reverence.”’® Whether or not he ever became one of the alleged one hundred and 
twenty-three original members of the Society is an open question. T‘ang dynasty ac- 
counts include his name with Liu I-min‘ (352-410), Tsung Ping’ (379-447), and 
other illustrious members of the community,’® while later accounts from the Sung 
period carry a story of his rejection by the founder." The change in attitude between 
T‘ang and Sung may well have been the result of the reduced power of the Buddhist 
church after the proscription of 845 and the rising ideologital threat of the Neo- 
Confucians, which put the Buddhists in some measure on. the defensive against 
charges hurled at their antecedents.’* Since it was known that Hsieh had been exe- 
cuted as a rebel, Hui-yiian was said to have foreseen his end and so excluded him.’® 


Literary Collaboration with Buddhist Monks 


Hsieh Ling-yiin’s Buddhist affiliations were not limited, however, to the Lu Moun- 
tain community. The names of several monks and other laymen appear in his works, 
some of them unknown apart from his writings. Probably the most intimate associa- 
tion of this kind was with the monk T’an-lung*, a brief notice of whose life is in- 
cluded under that of Seng-ching’ in the Kao seng chuan.® Hsieh wrote his obituary 
in 425,” from which we learn that the monk had lived on Lu Mountain for six years, 
where, Hsieh claims, “the community of monks was not adequate for his pro- 





18 KHMC ch. 23 (Taisho LII, 267ab). 

14 SS 67.1b; Tang, II, 437; Ho, p. 45. 

15 KSC ch. 6 (Taishé L, 3614). 

16 See Chia-ts‘ai’s” (7th century) Ching-t'u lun" [Treatise on the Pure Land] (Taishé XLVII, 83b); 
Fei-hsi’s® (8th century) Nien-fo san-mei pao-wang lun” [Treatise on the Jewelled King of the Trance of 
Reflection on the Buddha] (Taishé XLVII, 104); also the anonymous Wang-sheng hsi-fang ching-t'u 
jui-ying chuan* [Lives of those Gone to be Reborn in the Pure Land of the West], compiled in 805 
(Taishé LI, 104a). 

17 See Chang Yuan", Kao-chien chui-pi* [Copies of Draft Documents] in the 14th century collection, 
Shuo fu’ 44.10b-11a (Commercial Press ed.); Ch‘i-sung* (11th century), Tung-lin yin-t'ang liu shih® 
[Six Episodes from the Hall of the Reflected Image of the East Grove Temple], in Fo-tsu t'ung-chi” 
[General Record of Buddhist Patriarchs| (13th century) (Taishé XLIX, 271ab); Ch‘en Shun-yii’, Lu-shan 
chi” [Record of Lu Mountain] (10th to 13th century) (Taishd LI, 1039b). 

18 See, e.g., Chu Hsi’s attack on Seng-chao and Hui-yiian in his Shih-shih lun* [Treatise on Bud- 
dhism], Chu wen-kung wen-chi® (ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 8.2b-4b, trans. G. E. Sargent, Tchou Hi contre 
le Bouddhisme (Paris, 1955), pp. 143-144. 

19 Ch‘i-sung, in the work cited above, had written, “In the case of Hsieh Ling-yiin, [Hui-yiian] felt 
that his mind was mixed and did not accept him, and eventually [Hsieh] died by execution. It was a 
case of recognizing his capacity and foreknowing his end” (Taishé XLIX, 271b). 

20 KSC ch. 7 (Taisho L, 373°). 

21 KHMC ch. 23 (Taishé LIl, 266b-267a). 
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fundity.” From there he came in about the year 423 to visit the poet in Yung-chia, 
where the latter had in the previous year been appointed Grand Warden, but now 
claimed illness and had resigned from his post.2? The two went on to Hsieh’s an- 
cestral villa near K‘uai-chi and lived together there for two years. “Like adjoining 
beams or twin cliffs we both dipped from the whirling streams,” Hsieh wrote in 
retrospect. “Feasting on mushrooms and herbs we had our meals in common; un- 
rolling the words of the Dharma we rolled them up again together, and thus passed 
two successive winters and summers. . . . It was truly a luminous awakening to re- 
mote subtleties, a removal and purging of obstructions near at hand, a washing away 
of meanness and impurities, so that day by day I forgot my illness. . . .” 


I shall remember nostalgically through the length of my life 
How we shared our seclusion and held in common our deepest thoughts, 
How we led each other on to begin our work, 

Together climbing the heights and looking down, 

Pushing aside boulders to clear the streams, 

Trimming branches to thin out the woods. 

In the distance we gazed out over layered crags, 

Nearby watched the jagged cliffs. 

When duties were few and the place at leisure 

We searched after subtleties, probed mysteries; 

No sentence was left unexamined, 

No perplexity unexplained. 

From their cases we spread out rolled scrolls, 

From the library drew out folded papers. 

Questions came and answers went, 

Prolonging the days far into the night. . . .?8 


Though there is no specific reference to the subjects under discussion when “ques- 
tions came and answers went,” these were probably the basis of Hsieh’s major con- 
tribution to Chinese Buddhist literature, the Pien tsung lun™ [Discussion of Essen- 
tials], which is composed in the form of questions and answers.** Leaving aside the 
ambitious nature of the project, wading as it does full into a central problem of theo- 
retical Buddhism and coming out with its bold innovation of “instantaneous illumina- 
tion,” the collaborative nature of the document is at least clear evidence that Hsieh 
was in constant and intimate contact with many well-informed Buddhists in his gen- 
eration, and was even able at times to be their spokesman. The theory of in- 
stantaneous illumination did not, of course, originate with Hsieh. He was merely 
elaborating the views of Tao-sheng” (ca. 360-434),”° but did so with the enthusiasm 
of a complete convert. 

Other evidence of collaboration on important projects is not lacking. We know 
from Hui-ta’s’ sixth century preface to the Chao lun”,?® where Hsieh is named at the 





22 §§ 67.14b-15a; T'ang, II, 438; Ho, p. 53. 

23 KHMC ch. 23 (Taisho LII, 266b and 2672). 

24 KHMC ch. 18 (Taishéd LII, 224c-228a). The greater part is translated in Fung Yu-lan, History 
of Chinese Philosophy (Princeton, 1953), II, 274-283. Cf. also Walter Liebenthal, The Book of Chao 
(Monumenta Serica Monograph XIII, Peking, 1948), pp. 185-190. 

25 CSTCC ch. 12 (Taishé LV, 84b). 

26 Taishé XLV, 150b; cf. Tsukamoto Zenryi, ed., Jéron kenkyti (Kyoto, 1955), p. 1. 
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head of some “eight hundred almsgivers of pure faith,” that his connection with 
translation and publication projects was well recognized in his day. That his share in 
this work was more than mere monetary subsidy is evident from the fact that he is 
given credit for the stylistic emendation that distinguishes the “Southern Text” of the 
Mahdparinirvana siitra from the “Northern Text.”** How well qualified the poet 
was to revise the translation of a major sutra was apparently no problem to his con- 
temporaries. In Hui-jui’s* (d. between 424 and 453) biography in the Kao-seng chuan 
it is stated: “Hsieh Ling-yiin of Ch‘en Commandery was intensely fond of Buddhist 
principles and for the most part knew and understood the non-Chinese words [ap- 
pearing in the sutras]. He used to consult Jui concerning various words in the sutras 
together with their numerous pronunciations and different meanings, whereupon 
[Jui] compiled the Shth-ssu yin hstin-hsii’, or [Glossary (Arranged according to) the 
Fourteen (Vowel-) Sounds (of the Sanskrit Alphabet) ]”* listing the Sanskrit and 
Chinese item by item so that they could be clearly understood, and giving the words 
of the texts a basis in it.”° 

The third Sung emperor, Wen-ti (r. 424-453), himself evidently a believer, is 
quoted in Hui-yen’s* (363-443) biography as having said, “Fan T‘ai‘*® and Hsieh 
Ling-yiin are constantly saying that the canonical writings of the six [Confucian] 
Classics are basically concerned with saving the people and governing them. But if 
one is to seek the nature of the Spiritual and the mystery of the Real, how can he 
afford not to take the Buddhist sutras for his guide?”*! Hsieh himself was ob- 
viously familiar with several important sutras. He alluded frequently to the primary 
texts of the Pure Land tradition, the Saddharma-pundarika (in both Dharmaraksa’s 
and Kumirajiva’s translations),®* and the Sukhavati-vyaha.* It is only natural, also, 


that he should quote from the Mahdparinirvana siitra which he helped to translate.** 





27 Taishé Nos. 375 and 374 respectively. The heading of No. 375 states that it is a revision of Dhar- 
maksema’s (384-433) translation by Hui-yen*® and Hui-kuan*® in conjunction with Hsieh Ling-yiin 
(Taishé XII, 605, footnote). Yiian-k‘ang** (7th century) in his Chao-lun su** [Commentary on the Chao 
lun] writes, “Hsieh Ling-yiin’s literary style was elegant and developed and surpassed that of both ancient 
and modern times. For example, where the Nirvdna-stitra in its unrevised state was crude or rough and 
originally read, ‘Hands grasping and feet stepping, we get to reach the Other Shore’*’, Hsieh revised it to 
read, ‘Plying the hands and moving the feet, we stem the tide and cross over®’.’” (Taishd XLV, 162c; 
T‘ang, II, 439; cf. also the biography of Hui-yen, KSC ch. 7 (Taishé L, 368a). 

28 For a discussion of the “Fourteen sounds,”’ see Mochizuki’s Bukkyo daipiten, 1938a. 

29 KSC ch. 7 (Taishé L, 367b); T‘ang, II, 339. Hui-jui had travelled as far as the border of south- 
ern India and is said to have mastered the art of pronouncing and explaining foreign words. 

80 Biography SS ch. 60 and Nan shih ch. 33. Some of Hsieh’s correspondence with this prominent 
Buddhist layman is preserved in KHMC ch. 15 (Taisho LII, 199c-200a). 

81 KSC ch. 7 (Taishé L, 367¢). 

82 Taish6 Nos. 263 and 262 respectively. See, e.g., his Yiian-chiieh sheng-wen ho tsan [Hymn to 
Pratyeka-Buddhas and Sravakas] in KHMC ch. 15 (Taishé LII, 200a), and Saddharma 2 (Taishéd No. 
262, IX, 12bc). 

83 There were at least eight translations of this work in existence during Hsieh’s lifetime Cf. Hsieh’s 
Ching tu yung [Pure Land Chant] (also titled Wu-liang-shou fo sung [Hymn to the Buddha Amitayus]) 
in KHMC ch. 15 (Taishé LII, 200a), and Fo-shuo wu-liang-shou ching [= Sukhdavati-vhiiha] 1 (Taisho 
No. 360, XII, 267ab). 

84Cf. the reference to the icchantika, or hopeless unbeliever, in the Fo-ying ming (KHMC ch. 15, 
Taishé LII, 199b, and the Mahdparinirvana 5, Taishé No. 375, XII, 633bc). 
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In addition, he quoted from the handbook of all well-to-do laymen, the Vimalakirts- 
nirdesa.*® 


Enlightenment among the Mountains 


With such an unusual grounding in the faith, what, actually, did he understand 
its tenets to mean? His last poem, written at the age of forty-eight on the eve of his 
execution, is deeply revealing: 


Kung Sheng" had no life remaining,*® 
Li Yeh” had his final end.°7 

Hsi [K’ang’s] principles were harried,** 
Huo [Yiian’s]” life, as well, was lost.3® 


Withered, withered the frost-bitten leaves, 

Tangled, tangled the wind-blown mold. 

Whenever it may be at last, this unappointed meeting, 
Whether late or soon, is not what troubles me. 


To deliver up my heart before I have achieved self-awareness— 
This pain I have long borne. 

I only regret my gentlemanly resolve 

Has not found surcease upon the mountains.*¢ 


It seems that what the poet admired most in the recluses whose precedent he felt 
himself to be following was their ability to die in retirement, or at least uncompro- 
mised by official duties. But of equal concern to him was a sense of incompletion: he 


did not feel he had yet achieved “self-awareness,” or enlightenment. In view of what 
he had to say in the Pien tsung lun about “illumination once and for all” (i-wu*), 
with no gradations of achievement,*? this frustration would be painful indeed. But 
it is significant that he had hoped to achieve it among the mountains. As we noted 
earlier, this was basic to his understanding of Buddhism. 

Simply stated, his religion looked for Ultimate Reality within the human heart, 
released from the trammels of the world by the “purity and boundlessness” of moun- 





35 See, e.g., Wei-mo-chieh ching chung shih-p‘i tsan [Hymns on the Ten Similes in the Vimalakirti- 
sitra], and Vimalakirti 2 (Taishé No. 475, XIV, 539b). 

86 Biography Han shu ch. 72 (70 B.C.-A.D. 9). After Wang Mang’s usurpation he was summoned 
to court, but refusing food, died fourteen days later. 

87 Biography Hou han shu ch. 111. Also a contemporary of Wang Mang who lived in retirement 
during that regime. Called later into the service of another usurper, Kung-sun Shu (d. A.D. 36) in west- 
ern Szechwan, he declined, whereupon he was offered poisoned wine with which he committed suicide. 

38 See San-kuo chih, Wei chih 21.8a, 9a. Implicated in a friend’s disgrace, Hsi K‘ang also was executed 
in A.D. 262. 

89 See Chin shu 94.6b-7a. Huo also died refusing to serve a would-be usurper. 

40 S$ 67.41a. A slightly variant ending is carried in KHMC ch. 30 (Taishé LII, 356a): 

I regret that my gentlemanly resolve 
Has not found surcease upon the mountains. 
To deliver up my heart before I have achieved awareness (samyaksambodhi)— 
This pain I have long borne. 
I only pray I might be reborn [in Amitabha’s Paradise] 
Where foe and friend alike might share my heart's desire. 
41 See KHMC ch. 18 (Taishé LII, 225a); Fung, II, 227. 
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tains and streams. This setting not only accords with the human heart, but spiritually 
reveals the image of the Buddha as well. After finding Reality in the mountains, a 
man may descend temporarily to the teeming plain to offer his talents in times of 
emergency. But such voluntary self-abasement is on the level of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent from paradise; it is an act of mercy and not a normal pattern of life, much 
less a thing to covet, as the Confucian officials in their scramble for office seemed 


to think. 


Clothing and food are things which [physically] support human life. Mountains and 
streams are things which accord with the natural disposition. In this life, involved in the 
toils of that which [physically] supports, we simply crowd out our natural dispositions 
which [spiritually] accord. Worldly discussions for the most part hold that joy and satis- 
faction are basically to be found in splendid mansions, while those who pillow themselves 
on crags and drift along with streams are said to be lacking in great ambition. Therefore 
[most men] hold on to their withered estate [in the world]. I hold otherwise. The gentle- 
man has feelings of love toward other beings and has the ability to save other beings. 
Since the calamity of overflowing waters (political disorder) can only be controlled through 
talent, therefore if at times there are those who demean themselves in order to rescue 
others, surely it is not because they consider the place of fame and profit to be more worthy 
than the realm of purity and boundlessness? 4? 


The theme is developed further in Hsieh’s major work, the Shan-chii fu’, or 
[Poetical Essay on Living in the Mountains], written during his retirement near 
K‘uai-chi between 424 and 426, which Shen Yiieh* (441-513) in editing the Sung 
shu felt to be of sufficient significance to be included in its entirety in Hsieh’s biog- 
raphy.** The work is the more interesting for having the poet’s self-commentary 
attached. In the preface he distinguishes four modes of life, ranging from primitive 
cave-dwelling to suburban luxury. His own preference was for the untrammeled 
natural setting, but with enough creature comforts to enable him to react esthetically 


without engaging in a bare struggle for survival. 


In antiquity living in nests and dwelling in caves was called “perching on the crags,” 
while living in the mountains with ridgepole and roof was called “living in the moun- 
tains.” In groves and fields it was called “hills and gardens,” ** and by the outer walls of a 
suburb it was called “beside the city.” The dissimilarities of these four may be extended 
by reason: speaking from the point of view of the mind, the [imperial] yellow chamber is 
in reality indistinguishable from the north bank of the Fen River.*® But from the point of 
view of actualities, living in the mountains is considerably different from the fetters of the 


marketplace. . . . If nests and crags brought misery through wind and dew, then the 





42 Hsieh k‘ang-lo chi [Collected Works of Hsieh K‘ang-lo] in Han-wei liu-ch‘ao i-pai-san chia chi 
[Collected Works of One Hundred and Three Writers from the Han, Wei, and Six Dynasties Period), 
ed. by Chang Fu (Ming), pp. 48a-49a. 


43 SS 67.15a-33a; see Ho, p. 52. 
44Cf. Chou i [The Book of Changes], Hsi-tz‘u B, 2.8.3a (R. Wilhelm, I Ching, New York, 1950, I, 


359): “In primitive times men dwelt in caves and lived in the wilds, and sages of later times made the 
change to buildings and rooms. At the top was a ridgepole, and sloping down from it was a roof to serve 
as cover against wind and rain.” And from the same work (Shang-ching 22.3.3a; Wilhelm I, 99): “Six 


in the fifth place: grace in hills and gardens.” 
45 As the poet explains in his self-commentary, the mythical emperor, Yao (trad. 2356 B.C.), held 


court on the north bank of the Fen (cf. Chuang-tzu 1.14b). 
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[hexagram] ta-chuang™*4® removed their discomforts with ridgepole and roof; when 
palaces and chambers became elegant with jasper and jade,‘ then the [hexagram] pi”*® 
separated them from the world with hills and gardens. Only by living high up among 
crags and canyons may one have the good fortune to combine the favorable features of all 
these and yet be free of their impediments. Although it is not the market place or the 
court, still cold and heat are mitigated. Although it is a constructed edifice, still the overly 


ornate and crudely simple are both absent.*® 


As Hsieh explains in the commentary, life in the mouniains is a more “thorough- 
going” separation from the market place than suburban or country villas, and at the 
same time is not a mere return to savagery. His grandfather had selected the site 
which is the main subject of the essay because of “the divine beauty of its naturalness, 
which completely fulfilled his requirements for a lofty perch.”®° 

The preference for mountains Hsieh shared with certain Taoist recluses, but an 
interesting passage reveals that he did not consider their type of hermitage to be as 
adequate as that afforded through the Buddhist view of the world: 


Despising externals and esteeming themselves, 

They forsake the world and aspire toward the Spiritual. 
Abhorring the That with its hurried years, 

They love the This with its prolonged life.5! 


In the commentary he adds: “This section tells of those who study the lore of im- 
mortals (Asien-hstieh che*’). Although they have not yet attained the eminence of 
the Way of the Buddha, nonetheless they have traversed beyond the world.”*” 

It was the Buddhist monasteries with their predilection for mountain settings that 


offered the greatest appeal. In the course of the essay he gives a rationale for it: 


Reverently I receive the testimony of the sages, 

And respectfully peer into scriptures from the past: 

Mountain wilds are clear and boundless, 

While settlements of men reek with the stench of sheep and fish. 


Therefore the all-embracing vow of great compassion, 
Saving the drowning state of teeming beings, 

Cannot be vainly uttered in crowded places, 

But must be well fulfilled where resources abound. 





46 Hexagram 34 (four unbroken lines surmounted by two broken). The upper trigram, ch‘en™*, is some- 
times explained as a ridgepole with sloping roof (Wilhelm, I, 359). 

47 See Huai-nan-tzu 8.5b: “Of those who ruled late in the dynasty there were Chich and Chou [Hsin], 
who built fine jade chambers and jasper terraces, ivory porticos and jade beds.” 

48 Hexagram 22 (one broken line between two unbroken, surmounted by two broken lines supporting 
one unbroken). The upper trigram, ken**‘, is explained as a hill, and the central trigram, ch‘en**, as a 
wood (Wilhelm, I, 99 and II, 139). 

49 SS 67.15a, 16ab. 

50 SS 67.17b. 

51 §§ 67.26b. 

52 SS 67.26b. 
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It rejoices in the flowering garden of Deer Park,** 
And admires the famous peak of the Spirit Vulture.®* 
It aspires toward the pure grove of Sala trees,5® 

And longs for the fragrant bower of Amrapiali.5® 


Though [the Buddha’s] pure features are long removed, 

It is said his sad voice is ever present. 

So when they build a monastery on a secluded peak, 

It is in hope the wielders of the [monk’s] staff may rest their shoulders. 


It may be Pradiparaja will present seats,57 

Or Gandhakita graciously provide food;5® 

For when phenomena are minimized, thoughts penetrate, 
When the Noumenon is unsevered, it may be rewarmed.5° 


Hsieh’s self-commentary adds: “The ‘settlements of men’ are market cities. I mean 
to say that they are filled with the clamor of singing, crying, fighting and lawsuits, 
and are not equal to ‘mountain wilds’ as a place for monks to live.” ® 

But there is more to the mountains than mere distance from the city. Since 
Reality for the Buddhist is often described in terms of emptiness or quiescence, land- 
scape makes a very fitting symbol of that Reality, a symbol that in some respects 
surpasses the cult images of the temples themselves. In his Fo-ying ming [Inscrip- 
tion on the Reflected Image of the Buddha], written in late 413 or early 414 at the 
request of Hui-yiian to commemorate the completion of the Terrace of the Reflected 
Image of the Buddha the year before,®’ Hsieh had written: 





58 The Mrgadava near Benares, where the Buddha preached his first sermon after his enlightenment; 
see Dirghadgama (Ch‘ang a-han ching) 1 (Taishé 1, 8c, 9a). 

54 The Grdhrakita in Rajagrha, where the Buddha is said to have preached the Prajndpdramita sutras 
and the Saddharma-pundarika (cf. Taishé VIII, 87a and IX, 35a). 

55 The Kevaddha, near KuSinagara, where the Buddha, nearing his death, is said to have preached 
the Mahdaparinirvana-sttra (cf. Taishéd XII, 853a). 

56 In Vaisali, where the Buddha is supposed to have preached the Vimalakirti-nirdefa (cf. Taishé XIV, 
5374). 

57 See Vimalakirti-nirdefa 6 (Taishéd XIV, 5274). 

58 Ibid. 10 (Taishd XIV, 532ab). 

59 SS 67.254. 

60 SS 67.25a. A parallel viewpoint from a slightly later period is expressed by the Northern Wei 
Prince, T‘o-pa Ch‘eng*’ in a memorial dated 517: “Either side by side [the monasteries] fill the interior 
of the walled cities, or one upon the other they overflow into the butcheries and wineries. . . . Brahman 
chants and the sound of slaughter, each next door to the other, mingle their echoes. . . . Of old the 
Tathagata, when he revealed his Doctrine, mostly abode in the mountains and in the forests. Now these 
monks passionately cling to the cities and towns. Are narrow ways fitting for religious practice? Are 
frivolity and turmoil really the abode of contemplation?” (Wei Shou, Treatise on Buddhism and Taoism, 
trans. Leon Hurvitz in Yiin-kang, the Buddhist Cave Temples of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China 
XVI, Suppl., pp. 94-96). 

61 The inscription is included in KHMC ch. 15 (Taishé LII, 199ab). The terrace was completed in 
the spring of 412, and an invitation extended to various “wielders of the brush” to contribute commem- 
orative inscriptions in the fall of the next year (see Hui-yiian’s inscription of the same name, p. 198b, and 
Ho, p. 46). The original “Reflected Image,” of which Hui-yiian’s was a distant copy, was located near 
Nagarahara (in modern Afghanistan). Cf. the account of Fa-hsien in the Kao-seng Fa-hsien chuan: “Half 
a yojana (i.e., about nine miles) south of the city of Nagarahara there is a stone cave in the southwestern 
face of a broad mountain. The Buddha left his reflected image in this place. If one looks at it from a dis- 
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The great compassion as it extends to living beings touches them through their feelings, 
but the conditions under which it touches them differ in their beginning and end. Thus, 
while it is difficult to discern it through [outward] forms, it is easy to perceive it through 
[inward] Principle. Therefore it has long since been fully described in the sutras and tradi- 
tions, and is completely elucidated in the records and treatises. Although the “boat and 
canyon” (the historical Buddha)® have faded into the distance, the Symbolic Teaching® 
still survives. The respectful breeze of the feelings it has stirred grows daily and monthly 
more profound. 

When the monk Fa-hsien**® arrived in the capital from Jetavana, he fully described 
how the reflected image of the Buddha is exclusively a spiritual marvel. On the high wall 
of a secluded peak there is, as it were, his surviving form. Of his gracious air and dignified 
bearing the characteristics and marks are all complete. No one knows how [the vision of] 
the image begins or ends, but it is itself constantly quiescent. The Dharma-teacher of Lu 
Mountain [Hui-yiian], hearing reports of it, was filled with joy, and following his delight 
to his secluded abode, there studied the empty peaks. Pillowed on the north against the 
lofty range, and reflected on the south in a flowing stream, he traced the proportions which 
had been passed on to him, and committed [the image to painting] in greenish hues. Was 
it only the resemblance to the Buddha’s form that he esteemed? On the contrary, it was 
also the conveying of his mind which was supreme.®5 





tance of ten or more paces it is like the true form of the Buddha: the golden color, the characteristics and 
marks, shine forth with a brilliant light, but the nearer one comes to it the dimmer it becomes. . . . Kings 
from ali quarters have sent artisans and painters to copy it, but none of them has been able to equal it.” 
(Taishé LI, 859a). Later pilgrims found the image disappointingly faded (see Hsiian-tsang’s Ta-t‘ang 
hsi-yti chi [Record of the Western Regions], Taishé LI, 879a; and T. Watters, On Ywan Chwang’s Travels 
in India 629-645 A.D. [London, 1904], I, 184). 

62 See Chuang-tzu 6.8b, where the context is a discussion of the inevitability of death: “A boat may 
be hidden in a canyon: a mountain may be hidden in a swamp; these may be said to be safe enough. But at 
midnight a strong man may come and carry them away on his back” (cf. Fung, 1, 238). 

63 The subsequent history of the Buddhist community following the Nirvana of the Founder was 
arbitrarily divided into three periods of varying lengths, according to which source is followed: that of the 
True Teaching, cheng-fa, that of the Symbolic Teaching, Asiang-fa, and that of the Degenerate Teaching, 
mo-fa. Hsieh’s reference is possibly based on something like Saddharma-pundarika 2 (Taishé IX, 11¢): 
“O Sariputra, after the Nirvana of this Padmaprabha Buddha, the True teaching will be in the world for 
thirty-two small kalpas, and the Symbolic Teaching will be in the world for another thirty-two small 
kalpas, at which time the Bhagavan desires again to proclaim this doctrine.” 

64 Fa-hsien made his pilgrimage between 399 and 413, and was in the southern capital at Chien-yeh 
(Modern Nanking) during the late fall or winter of 413, when, Professor T‘ang believes (II, 438), he had 
met Hsieh Ling-yiin and described his experiences in a conversation, which the poet here refers to. Fa-hsien 
probably did not write his memoirs until 414-416 (see Adachi Kiroku, Hokken den [Tokyo, 1936], 
p. 278). 

65 KHMC ch. 15 (Taisho LII, 199b). In Hui-yiian’s biography in KSC we read, “Hui-yiian heard that 
in India (T‘ien-chu) there was a reflected image left by the Buddha long ago when he converted a 
poisonous dragon in the stone cave of an ancient hermit south of the city of Nagarahara™ in the Kingdom 
of Kushana®! in the north of India. The road thither passes through the desert westward 15,850 li. 
Whenever [Hui-yiian heard word of it] he would rejoice, and communicate his cherished ambition of 
desiring to see it. It happened that there was a monk from the Western Regions (perhaps Buddhabhadra, 
who joined the Lu Mountain community in 411; see Tsukamoto ed., Jéron kenkyi, chronological table, 
p. 12) who described its luminous characteristics. Hui-yiian accordingly built a shrine backed against the 
mountain and overlooking a stream, With minute calculations painters drew [the image] in pale hues. 
The color seemed like dense atmosphere, and when one looked, it resembled smoke or mist. The radiant 
characteristics were now brilliant, ‘now obscured, as if appearing through concealment.” (KSC ch. 6, 
Taishé L, 358b). The original incident referred to, of the Buddha’s conversion of a poisonous dragon 
in a hermit’s cave, seems to be based on Ekottaragama (Tseng-i a-han ching) 14 (Taishé Il, 619bc), 
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The inscription proceeds in verse: 


[Hui-yiian] received news of [the image’s] reported proportions, 
And from a distance got, as it were, its general outline. 
Respectfully he drew the reported traces, 

Crudely chiseling the precipitous peak. 


Surrounding it on all sides are porticos for walking; 
Withdrawn, secluded, is the grating before the building. 
Dashing waves are reflected in the courtyard, 

Attracted moonlight enters the window. 


Clouds, departing, brush against the mountain; 
The wind, as it comes, passes through the pines. 
Since the aspect of the place is fair, 

The shape of the image also is held in esteem. 


Bright-hued or pale: its fleeting sense-impressions; 
Scrutinizing, gazing: our submerged perception. 

| The image] now seemingly extinguished, now non-existent; 
[The beholder] now copying, now studying. 


From its pure essence 

We can respond to its spiritual solitude. 
Perfecting it inwardly is called sincerity; 
Its grace also richly continues.®* 


Admittedly, the elusiveness of both the poet’s ideas and his images makes any 
dogmatic interpretation of this document out of the question. It seems relatively cer- 
tain, however, that in some very closely integrated process the work of the skilled 
artisan in reproducing the Buddha image, in what appears to be lightly colored bas- 
relief against the face of the cliff, and the beauty of the surrounding mountains and 
streams, blend to produce an inward, mystical experience, akin to the trance of 
visualizing the Buddha (chien-Fo san-mei”),®" transmitting the purity and the solli- 
tude of both the Buddha and the landscape to the beholder. Similarly, in the obituary 
for T‘an-lung quoted earlier, there is more than poetic imagery in the parallel drawn 
between “climbing the heights and looking down” and surmounting doctrinal prob- 
lems for an over-all view of Reality. The “pushing aside of boulders” and “trimming 
of branches” are consciously compared to “searching after subtleties” and “probing 
mysteries.” Some such identification of natural and spiritual phenomena was at the 
heart of the landscape Buddhism of Hsieh Ling-yiin. 





although the location is there indicated as Uruvilva (near Buddha Gaya in northeast India). In the 
Ekottaragama account the dragon, symbolizing hatred, attempted to overwhelm the Buddha with fire 
from its mouth, but the Buddha, absorbed in a compassionate trance, shone more brilliantly than the 
dragon and ultimately subdued it. Perhaps a naturally luminous effect in the rock of the cave at Nagarahara 
gave rise to the tradition connecting it with this incident. 

66 KHMC ch. 15 (Taisho LIl, 199¢). 

67 For the significance of this trance in Pure Land thought, see the correspondence between Kumi§rajiva 
and Hui-yiian in the Ta-sheng ta-i chang*™ [The Principal Meaning of the Mahdayara| (Taisho XLV, 
134b-135a). 
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An Outline History of Korean Confucianism 
Part I: The Early Period and Yi Factionalism 


KEY P. YANG 
GREGORY HENDERSON 


HE CONFUCIAN system of thought, society, and government has a long 

history in Korea. Knowledge of some of its forms can be traced in the earliest 
days of our real knowledge of the peninsula. For many centuries, its influence on 
Korea was continuous but not pervasive. With the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
however, its influence on government and society began to be decisive and, especially 
from the sixteenth century on, it dominated almost completely the thought and phi- 
losophy of the peninsula, continuing to do so until the opening of the present century. 
So closely were Confucianism and Korea intertwined during this latter long period, 
that Korean history cannot be understood without Confucianism while the study of 
Confucianism itself will be greatly enriched by resort to its Korean experience. 

The beginnings of Confucianism in Korea seem to go back to the first period of 
the formation of states in the peninsula. From the period of the adoption of writing 
by Koreans—apparently between the third and the fourth centuries of this era— 
Confucian precepts were probably the objects of study by the Korean literati or court 
nobles, more, at first, for their lessons in practical government or in mastery of 
literary forms than for their philosophical values. From an early period, therefore, 
the Confucian Classics influenced the intellectual life of those classes concerned with 
ruling the country. Knowledge of history and of that literature considered necessary 
for gentlemanly communication and the formalities of government was acquired 
from Confucian texts; through the Classics, also, was obtained much of that fa- 
miliarity with Chinese written expression then held necessary for Buddhism, poetry, 
history, and general culture. 

The traces of the early development of Confucianism in Korea are, like much of 
early Korean history, obscure. There are few Korean historical documents which 
have survived from the periods before the Kory6 Dynasty (935-1392). Of what re- 
mains, either of Korean or foreign writings or of material culture, much has not been 
conclusively studied and is left for future surmise. 


Confucianism in Lolang 
The first use of the Confucian classics in the Korean peninsula took place in the 


colony maintained by the Han Chinese at Lolang (modern P‘yéngyang) from 108 
B.C. to A.D. 313.7 Like all great Han colonies after the reign of Wu Ti, Lolang 





Mr. Yang is specialist on Korea, Orientalia Division, Library of Congress; Mr. Henderson, a Foreign 
Service Officer who has served in Japan and Germany, is currently Cultural Attaché of the American 
Embassy in Seoul. The concluding part of this article is scheduled to appear in the February Number. 

1 The thesis that Lolang was a Han colony has been almost universally accepted in China, Japan, and 
elsewhere. Some Korean scholars have opposed this view, claiming that Han influence was merely cultural. 
For arguments see: Chong In-bo*, “Chéngmu-ron’” [“An Hypothesis to Correct the False], Chosén-sa 
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must have felt the influence of Confucian principles in its rule and Confucian 
thought on its intellectual life. Documents on Lolang are few, but occasionally among 
the many Taoist motifs depicted in excavated objects we see some imprint of Confu- 
cianism. This is especially clear in the “Painted Basket,” most famous of Lolang’s 
artifacts, recovered from the tomb of a first-century Chinese official. The basket’s 
panels are covered with many groups of paired figures each illustrating a story of 
filial piety. The basket itself was probably imported from Shu or Szechuan in 
western China, but it has relevance for the taste and culture of the officials who 
possessed and used it. In addition, a roof tile from Lolang, now in the Seoul National 
Museum,’ is stamped with the characters for the Board of Rites*, an institution nor- 
mally associated with Confucian government. Confucianism’s first appearance in 
Korea thus took place among foreigners; we have as yet no convincing evidence that 
the Korean peoples of the peninsula knew or practised it during the Lolang period. 


Confucianism in the Three Kingdoms 


Remains and stray references imply that some elements of the culture of Lolang 
became to a degree diffused throughout the peninsula both during and after the 
Lolang period. Unfortunately, we have no description of this process of diffusion 
and the evidence so far obtained from artifacts is most incomplete; this is especially 
true for a process so essentially intellectual or bureaucratic as Confucianism whose 
imprint is absent from most material objects. The Nihon shok: tells us that the King 
of Paekche sent a Korean scholar named Ajiki to Japan and that the Japanese 
Emperor asked him to send a famous scholar as tutor for the Crown Prince; 
whereupon Wang-in (Wani) was sent. The traditional Nihon shoki date is A.D. 
285, a date which modern scholarship corrects to 365 or 405. No specific books are 
mentioned by the Nihon shoki in connection with Wang-in’s coming to Japan. 
The Kojiki recounts apparently the same incident as occuring four years later but 
mentions that the Lun-yii [ Analects] and the Ch‘ien-tzu-wen [Thousand Character 
Classic|* were sent with Wani. It is, of course, most uncertain how much reliance 
can be placed in the Kojtki. There is likewise vague mention that Paekche “long 





yongu [Studies in Korean History] (Seoul, 1946), Il, 371-377; and Sin Ch‘ae-ho°, Chosdn-sa yongu-ch‘o 
[Some Studies in Korean History] (Seoul: Yonhak-sa, 1946). 

The authors wish to acknowledge their gratitude to a number of Korean and American scholars 
in the Korean field but especially to Professor Yi Pyeng Do, Dean of the Graduate School, Seoul National 
University and revered historian of Korea, and Mr. Warren W. Smith, Jr. of Caracas, Venezuela, for par- 
ticularly extensive and helpful corrections and comments. Mistakes in fact and interpretation are the 
authors’ alone. We are acutely conscious that these are probably many and can only hope that this modest 
beginning will encourage others to go further in the broad fields here so briefly touched on. 

2Umehara Sueji and Fujita Rydsaku, Chosen kobunka sdkan [Survey of Ancient Korean Culture] 
(Kyoto, 1948), XF, Pl. 8, beautifully illustrates and describes the painted basket. 

3 Conversation with Kim Wé6n-yong* of Seoul National Museum, 1956. See also Sekino Tadashi, 
Rakur6é gun pidai no iseki (Tokyo, 1925), Pl. 215. 

4 Nihon shoki, 10 (Ojin Tennd) cited in Chdsen-shi, Nihon shiryd (Seoul, 1932), I, No. 2, p. 56; 
Kojiki, 2, on Ojin Tenné, cited pp. 57-58. Yi Pyeng Do suggests 365 for the Nihon shoki date, Sansom in 
Japan, A Short Cultural History, p. 66, places it in 405. The Toyo rekishi daijiten under ‘“Senjimon,” 
moreover suggests that in its present form, the Ch‘ten-tzu-wen could not have been written before 502 
and, if introduced to Korea or Japan at all before that date, must have been so in a previous and no 


longer existent version. 
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before” had procured the Classics,® this being our first written reference to Con- 
fucianism in Korea. 

The next notice of Confucianism in Korea appears in the Samguk sagi.° It states 
that in 372, the Koguryé King established a Confucian College where the sons of 
the nobility studied the Classics. We hear very little further about this college, how- 
ever, since, at the same time, Buddhism entered Koguryé and proved to be the 
dominating force for the next 850 years. The citation for 372 is also likely to be a 
century or more earlier than the fact.” 


Confucianism in the Silla Period 


Silla, in territory facing away from China, appears to have lagged behind Kogury6 
and Paekche in adopting institutions from abroad;° it is only in the second year of 
Sinmu (682) that the Samguk sagi tells us of Silla’s establishment of a National 
Academy at Kyongju, capital of the united peninsula, whither teachers were called 
from among those sons of the noble clans who had returned from studying at the 
T‘ang National Academy established by Tai-tsung in 640 as a university for the 
expanded Chinese realm.’ A seventy-four character inscription found near Kyéngju 
in 1934 gives a delightful picture of two young men, probably Korean student friends 
at the National Academy who, apparently in 732, “swore before heaven to conduct 
themselves with perfect loyalty for a space of three years from that date, and further, 
they swore to master the Books of Poetry, History, and Rites, and the Tso Chuan in 
the like period of three years.”?° Little more is said about teachers or scholars of this 
time, however, with one prominent exception. 

This exception, the first Korean Confucian scholar of great stature of whom we 
know in any detail, was S61 Ch‘ong’, son of a famous Buddhist monk; the Confucian 
histories tell us, with obvious relish, that the son preferred the Confucian Classics 
to his father’s sutras. S61 Ch‘ong is said to have been the first Korean to translate the 
Canon of Classics into Korean, using for this purpose the idu* script which he is said, 
probably apocryphally, to have devised in 680 to convey the Classics to the Korean 
population."? Of his own works nothing except a couplet now remains.” 

Late Silla produced another Confucian scholar of even greater fame and impor- 
tance in Ch‘oe Ch‘i-w6n" (858-951). Ch‘oe was another graduate of the T‘ang Na- 





5 Kim T‘ae-jun’, Choson hanmun haksa [History of Chinese Literature in Korea] (Seoul, 1931), p. 18 
cites the San-kuo-chih and the Chin-shu in support of this theory. 

6 Samguk sagi [The History of the Three Kingdoms], Korea’s earliest surviving history, by Kim Pu-sik® 
(1075-1151), Ch. 18, Sec. 6. 

7 Suematsu Yasukazu, Shiragi shi no shomondai [Various Problems in the History of Silla] (Tokyo: 
Téyd Bunko, 1954), Part 5, pp. 207 ff., makes a careful study of this date and concludes that it may be 
as late as 520. 

8 Hyon Sang-yun", Chosén yuhak-sa [History of Korean Confucianism] (Seoul, 1949), pp. 67-68. See 
also Samguk sagi, Ch. 8, Sec. 8. 

9 Yen Keng-wang*, “Hsin-lo liu T‘ang hsiieh sheng yu seng t‘u” [Silla Students and Buddhist Priests 
Studying in T‘ang China’], in Tung Tso-pin, Chung-Han wen-hua lun-chi [Studies in Sino-Korean 
Cultural Relations| (Taipei, 1955), I, 67-98. 

10 Suematsu, pp. 461-465, and English summary, p. 28. 

11 Jdu, formerly called Ayangch‘al’, is the phonetic use of Chinese characters to represent native Korean 
place names, surnames, reign names, and, eventually, auxiliary verbs and connectives. There is some 
evidence that S61 Ch‘ong’ systematized rather than invented idu since it seems to have been known to 
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tional Academy, a brilliant prodigy who went to China at the age of twelve, passed 
the T'ang civil service examination at the age of eighteen, and became a T‘ang 
official."* His special skill in composing official letters was highly praised even in 
T'ang circles.’* When he was twenty-eight, he returned to Silla but, disillusioned 
by the chaos and strife which he found in Silla’s declining government, he threw 
up his official career and retired to various Buddhist temples, at last settling in the 
famous Haein-sa® near what is now northwestern Kyéngsang Namdo. Ch‘oe Ch‘i- 
won and Sél Ch‘ong found enshrinement in Sénggyun-gwan?, the Confucian shrine 
in Seoul, the only Korean scholars before Koryé so honored. The stories associated 
with their lives are woven into the fabric of Korea’s traditions. 

The very sparse remaining materials make difficult a convincing appraisal of 
Confucianism in Silla culture. As in Nara and Heian Japan, Confucianism in Silla 
had a good deal of formal influence on the institutions, titles, music, formalities, 
and dress of the Court; there was the Academy, there apparently was an examina- 
tion system, and the formalities of Confucian bureaucracy were followed or at least 
acknowledged. Yet there are signs—as in the famous golden crowns evidently of 
shamans highly placed at the Silla court—that native forms of religion and social 
organizations were of more basic importance; the influence of Confucianism on 
Silla seems to have been more formal than intellectual. That Confucianism was 
important to Silla as philosophy or popular among her people as a religion we have 
very little evidence. On the whole, it remained an import from another culture, 
without deep native roots. 

It is even clearer that Confucianism in Silla was subordinate to Buddhism; 
Ch‘oe’s career illustrates that its practice and study lay not mainly in its own insti- 
tutions but in the Buddhist temples which were the centers of Silla culture. It seems 
probable that Silla’s temples regarded Buddhism, Taoism, Chinese culture in general, 
and Confucianism in particular as different parts of the same desirable cultural 
whole, all of which was deemed worthy of study and piety. But Confucianism was 
certainly considered by the upper classes of Silla and, later, of Koryé, to be a sort 
of technique of government and literature generally subordinate to Buddhism” in 
much the same way as it had been eclipsed by Taoism during the Lolang and 
Kogury6 periods. Confucianism had some effect on the court, the bureaucratic in- 
stitutions and even—because politics were then exceedingly court-centered—on the 
politics of the Silla and Koryé periods. Intellectually and philosophically, however, 
Confucianism had a very limited influence on Korea until the thirteenth century and, 
until even somewhat after that time, is characterized by remoteness from the lives 
and the social institutions of all but a small circle of the Korean people. 





Korean scholarly circles in earlier times. Samguk sagi, Ch. 46, does not mention S61 Ch‘ong as having 
invented idu. For more detail see Kim Yun-gyéng™, Hanguk munja kip ohak-sa [History of Korean 
Letters and Language] (Seoul, 1946), pp. 57-78. 

12 For text see Chosdn stingmu chehyon munsin [Anthology of Works of Korean Sages] (Seoul, 
1925), pp. 1-2. 

13 According to the Samguk sagi, Ch. 46, Sec. 6. 

14 Yen Keng-wang (n. 9), pp. 70-73. 

15 Suematsu, pp. 450-460 cites the inscriptions on the back of a pair of stone Buddhas at Kamsan 
Temple dated 719 and 720 as showing in the detailed description of the spiritual career of the man who 
erected them “how a mixture of Buddhism and Taoism interpenetrated the lives and ideas of the upper 


classes.” 
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Confucianism in Koryé 


The culture of Silla passed, as a whole, with comparatively little change into the 
succeeding Kory6 period. The founder of the new dynasty, Wang K6n% (918-43), 
upheld the cultural legitimacy Silla had acquired to quiet the pangs of dynastic 
transition and gain the support of the Silla ruling class and of the people. Buddhism 
continued as the state-established philosophy and mainstay of the Kory6 realm. In- 
deed, in the first centuries of Koryé, from about 935 to 1290, Buddhism reached its 
apogee in Korea and we continue to hear little about Confucianism except that its 
teachings waned so greatly that, in the eleventh century, the Confucian Academy of 
Kyéngju which had been transferred to the Koryé capital at Songdo” (Kae- 
song") closed for lack of students and the examination system seems to have broken 
down. 

On the other hand, an important official of Confucian inclinations, Ch‘oe Ch‘ung* 
(984-1068), founded schools with some Confucian character in the early part of the 
dynasty and is looked on as the grandfather of the Korean educational system.'® 
The chief cultural figure of earlier Koryé, Kim Pu-sik (1075-1151), was a strongly 
Confucian-oriented official who not only compiled the Samguk sagt along the lines 
of good Confucian historiography, but led Confucianist courtiers against those 
supporting Buddhism and other non-Confucian beliefs. In addition, Confucianism 
must have been strong enough at court before 1170 to have been an important cause 
of the resentment of the military officials leading to the revolt of Chéng Chung-bu* 
in 1170 and the partial extirpation of Confucian influence. However, though Con- 
fucianism continued as a court and literary influence, it appears to have made little, 
if any, philosophic and not much recorded intellectual headway in Koryé during 
the centuries of the Sung when China was producing the founders of Neo-Confucian 
thought. 

The end of the Koryé Dynasty, however, saw important changes. With the Mon- 
gol conquest of Korea and of China, Korea’s comparative isolation from China 
ended and a new era of close contact began. In 1290 a classics student called An 
Hyang (pen name, An Yu)” (1243-1306) accompanied his King to Peking where 
the Korean queen, a daughter of Kubilai, resided at her father’s court.’ Here An 
met Confucian scholars, saw the commentaries of Chu Hsi, and was deeply im- 
pressed by the expression and the subtle philosophical reasoning of his works. On 
returning home the following year, he brought with him a copy of the Chu-tzii 
ch‘tian-shu [Chu Hst’s Collected Commentaries|.'* He then urged the Koryé Gov- 





16 See the biographies of Ch‘oe Ch‘ung’ in the Koryd-sa and in the Chésen jimmei jisho (Seoul: 
Chiésen Sdtoku-fu Chisii-in, 1937), pp. 1361-62. The Koryé school system is partly attributed to Ch‘oe 
Ch‘ung who set up some private schools outside the capital which were among the only Confucian-influ- 
enced institutions of early Koryé. Their influence seems to have been literary rather than philosophic. 

17 Biography of An Hyang in the Koryd-sa. Keeping the Korean queen in Peking was an important 
control mechanism established by the Mongols over the Korean kings and their court. 

18 Mr, Warren W. Smith, Jr. has kindly referred us to another important source on this period: Yun 
Yong-gyun”, In bungaku-shi iké [Remaining Manuscripts of the Late Mr. Yun] (Seoul: In bungaku-shi 
ik6 shuppan-kai, 1933). Yun does not believe that An Yu brought Chu Hsi’s commentaries to Korea 
though An may have studied them. Yun feels that Pack I-jéng* should be credited with having brought 
them. Specific material, including dates, on Paek is sparse but he seems to have been a contemporary of 
An Yu and would have brought Neo-Confucian studies to Korea not much before An is credited with 
having introduced them. Other general studies of Confucianism which can be recommended for this and 
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ernment to re-establish the Confucian Academy’® which had been closed for more than 
two hundred years. The advice was heeded and the Academy reopened under the phil- 
osophic auspices of the Chu Hsi school. Neo-Confucianism retained its hold on the 
Korean Confucian Academy first in Songdo, then in Seoul, until the Academy closed 
at the end of the nineteenth century; it held sway over the minds of Korea’s ruling 
class until the fall of the Yi Dynasty in 1910. Its direct influence is, even yet, not 
entirely gone from Korea. The heritage of its ethic, and its intellectual and political 
assumptions, remain fundamental to Korean culture. 

The reasons for the acceptance of Chu Hsi Confucianism in late Kory6 were 
manifold. They are rooted in the intellectual, political, and economic soil of the 
Kory6-Yi transitional period, one of the most fascinating in Korean history yet one 
which is even today incompletely understood. Intellectually, late Kory5 saw a decline 
in the moral and spiritual legitimacy of Buddhism, whose monks had succumbed to 
court influence to the neglect of their spiritual and moral duties. Living luxurious, 
often scandalous lives and substituting formality and elaborate ceremony for religious 
fervor or philosophic content, the spiritual leaders of Kory6 Buddhism failed to pro- 
vide requisite intellectual stimulus, conviction, or faith.2° Moreover, Buddhism suf- 
fered from its association with the hated Mongols and became implicated in a great 
popular revulsion against their destructive invasion and subsequent carpet-bagging. 
There were undoubtedly economic motives: civil officials saw with envy and frustra- 
tion the alienation from the state and from their own effective supervision of the 
temples’ great estates, slaves, and productive and banking monopolies. Political 
factions played their part, and we know that many unemployed officials and lower- 
rung government employees supported a sort of “Confucian renaissance” in late 
Kory6 in order to come into their own in a more powerfully organized Confucian 
bureaucratic state. Confucianism thus appealed to Korean officials in an unsettled pe- 
riod on many counts: as a vehicle for reconstituting a stronger, centralized, bureau- 
cratic state in which the scholar-officials could prosper; a weapon honed through 
centuries of Chinese history for use against Buddhism; and a quasi-religion whose 
wide cosmogonic presumptions and metaphysical scope were an effective substitute 
for Buddhist philosophy, and a great advance on the humanly and socially centered 
Confucianism of earlier times, providing some religious satisfactions and opening 
many intellectual and cultural doors. In short, for Confucianists like the group of civil 
scholar-officials which had been thrown out of office in the military putsch of 11707" 
or those who had suffered from invasion, occupation, and Buddhist hegemony, Chu 
Hsi Confucianism seems to have offered a needed institutional and intellectual home, 
conservative in instinct yet fresh and stimulating to its age. 





other questions are: Youn L. Eulsou, Le Confucianisme en Corée (Paris: Paul Genthner, 1939); and 
especially Yi Sang-baek”, Chosén munhwa-sa yongu nongo [Studies on Korean Cultural History] (Seoul: 
Uryu Munhwa-sa, 1954). 

19 Chésen jimmei jisho, p. 224. : 

20 Ko Yu-sop*, “Pulgyo ka Koryé yesul e kkich‘in yOnghyang ii il koch‘al” [“Studies of Buddhist 
Influence on Kory6 Arts”), Chindan hakpo, VI (Nov. 1937), 57. We are indebted to Mr. Smith for his 
suggestions on the Koryé-Yi transitional period. 

21 Kory6-sa, Ch. 81; also Kim Sang-gi**, “Sambydlch‘o wa kit ti nan e ch‘wi haya” [“On the Three 
Irregular Levies and their Rebellion”] Chindan hakpo, 1X (July 1938), 8; and Yun Yong-gyun, “Korai 
Kisoki ni okeru Tei Chu-fu ran no soin to sono eikyd,” an article on the rebellion of Chong Chung-bu, 


in In bungaku-shi iké, above, pp. 147-181. 
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Still more prestige and effectiveness was given Chu Hsi thought by the strong 
influence of Chinese scholarship at this time. During the opening centuries of Kory6, 
much of Sung thought had been isolated from Korea by the Liao and Chin states. 
The Mongols, however, in capturing the scholars of the Southern Sung and bringing 
them to Peking at a time when the Mongol court was in constant and close sur- 
veillance over Korea, opened channels of intellectual communication between the 
two countries which were broader than ever before in history. Chu Hsi philosophy 
was one of the chief concerns of the time and was thus put in a position powerfully 
to influence Korean thought. These conditions combined to make the fourteenth 
century the first century of Confucian hegemony in Korea. 

The human instruments of this intellectual movement are famous figures in 
Korean history. The late Koryé period of the fourteenth century produced a number 
of Confucianists of some importance as scholars, of much more as innovators. 
Though Confucian circles were still small, several figures besides An Yu played 
significant roles. The following chart gives the main names and draws tentative 
lines of influence: 


An Hyang (Yu)” 
si ll 


J J 
U Tak (Yoktong) Paek I-jng” Kwon Pu (Kukche) 


(1266-1342) ee 
Ching Mong-ju (P‘oiin)?” Yi Che-hyén (Ikche) 





(1320-92) (1287-1367) 
i 





Yi Saek (MBgiin)# 
(1328-95) 
T 
Yi Sung-in (Toiin)*4 Chong To-jin (Sambong)” Kwon Kui (Yangch‘on)” 
(d. 1392) (1352-1409) 





Kil Chae (Yaiin)%” 
(1353-1418) 


Among these scholars, Mogi, P‘oiin, and Yaiin, the so-called Three Un (Samiin) 
of Kory6, are reckoned the great Korean Confucian literateurs of the period. Chéng 
To-j6n (Sambong), politician as well as scholar, was General Yi’s right hand during 
the establishment of the regime and was largely responsible for the Yi policy of 
elevating Confucianism to the role of national cult in place of Buddhism. Ching’s 
overwhelming political ambition later forced the Yi Government to retire him and, 
during this retirement, it is popularly said that he wrote the famous Chénggamnok™ 
[The Record of Chéng’s Mirror],”* prophesying the future fate of the Yi dynasty. 
Through Chéng, Kwon Kin, and Kil Chae the principal formalities of Chu Hsi 
Confucianism were transmitted to the Yi regime; of these three important figures 
the first two were as influential in politics as they were in scholarship. 





22 Mr. Smith points out that it is unlikely that the Chénggamnok is by Chong To-jén; its real author 
is unknown. It contains more traces of popular superstition than of scholarly work. 
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The period these men initiated was of unique importance in Korean history. 
Never before, probably not even during the great days of Silla Buddhism, were the 
intellectual and political traditions of another culture to have such pervasive influ- 
ence on the society, government, and thought of the peninsula. No other tradition 
of thought and government which can be closely associated with Korea’s past was 
to leave so permanent an influence into the present day. We are far from being 
able to appraise this transition accurately, but we can raise a few lines of inquiry. 

It should first be noted that, under the influence of the scholars of late Koryd 
and of the revolution they sponsored, Chu Hsi Confucianism became the official 
creed of government and the aristocracy relatively suddenly after its serious introduc- 
tion to a Korea which had previously known only a rather modest Confucian tradi- 
tion. In considering this fact, the question arises as to whether this sudden transition 
did not leave certain basic social and political questions unresolved. Were Korean 
and Confucian social and political assumptions really so compatible as they have 
been assumed to be? Were there not conflicts between Confucianism and the Korean 
tradition? Were these conflicts, perhaps, not among those which later underlay the 
disputes of the factions?** We cannot yet precisely formulate, let alone answer, 
these questions. When we can, we shall be much closer than we are today to an 
understanding of Korean history and to an analysis of Korean society useful in 
charting the possible courses open to her development in the new transitions she faces 
today. 

Of one important division opened by the founding of the dynasty, we can be cer- 
tain. Scholars like Chéng To-jén and Kwon Kiin supported Yi Sdng-ge” in his 
revolt and in his claims of the legitimacy of the new dynasty. Many other scholars 
did not. The leader of these, Chéng Mong-ju (P‘oiin)%, believing that Yi’s revolt 
was immoral and that the new regime could never, in Confucian terms, represent 
the legitimacy that was Koryd’s, opposed Yi Séng-ge and was killed by one of 
Séng-ge’s sons at Songdo as the Koryé Dynasty fell. Two other notable Confucian 
scholars and officials of the Koryé Dynasty with their circle dissented with him: Yi 
Saek (Mogiin)” and Kil Chae (Yatin). These scholars and such followers as Yi 
Sung-in (Toiin) chose in their pen names the word tin which they shared with 
their spiritual leader, P‘otin, and which, in its implication of “retirement,” expressed 
their exclusion from the secular world. Yaiin, retiring in 1389 to his home province of 
Kyéngsang-do, set up his own school and trained about one hundred students in Chu 
Hsi Confucianism and in his own interpretation of legitimacy. His student, Kim 
Suk-cha™, was finally lured back into government service by the high character and 
generosity of King Sejong. Yet in the meantime a tradition of dissent had been estab- 
lished which, although occasionally interrupted, proved lasting. Indeed, these scholars 
and their successors have been called, because of their retirement to the country, the 
Sallim hakp‘a™, or “the Mountain-Grove School.” The private school in Kydng- 
sang-do was one of the first of its kind outside the capital and had many successors 
later in the dynasty. Through one of their members, Kim Hyo-wén™, they merge 
with the Tongin™ of later factional history. True, no one argument persisted 
throughout the dynasty and dissent altered from an original anti-dynastic orientation 





28 Mr. Smith refers us to Yi Man-gyu**, Chosén kyoyuk-sa [History of Korean Education] (Seoul: 
Uryu Munhwa-sa, 1947), I, 125-127. 
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to an anti-faction-in-control position, an important change; yet the tradition of the 
scholar aloof from the government which was the special mark of the Yi Dynasty 
tradition of dissent is alive today. While a connection between the question of dy- 
nastic legitimacy and the factional struggles of later times has not yet been estab- 
lished, the Sallim hakp‘a tradition, the formation of literati groups around key 
national problems and the contest of these groups for central power provide an 
almost continuous leitmotiv to Yi Dynasty history and may later constitute one 
avenue of approach to some useful generalizations on Korean socio-political phe- 
nomena. 

We can qualify not only the acceptance of the Yi regime but the speed with 
which its doctrines were established. Though within little more than a century of its 
introduction, Chu Hsi Confucianism dominated the central institutions of a highly 
centralized state, we can assume—indeed, we are beginning to know—that consid- 
erable time passed before Neo-Confucian thought became internalized in Korea. 
The philosophy behind it was, until the sixteenth century, neither completely nor 
widely understood in Korea even among governing and scholarly circles; its Koryé 
and early Yi advocates were really more essayists than independently original phi- 
losophers. The initial understanding of Chu Hsi Confucianism seems not to have 
been abstract or speculative but practical, moral, and educational, leading, as in the 
Northern Sung, to the establishment of schools and colleges, the further absorption 
of classical Confucian political and administrative tenets, and to an emphasis on 
such formalities as ceremonies, etiquette, ranks, and music. To the history of thought 
or philosophy these early Confucianists contributed virtually nothing. Later Korean 
Confucianists thought only two Koryé scholars worthy of enshrinement as perma- 


nent Confucian sages: An Yu, founder of Chu Hsi thought in Korea; and Ching 
Mong-ju, who, on the stone bridge at Kaesdng, said still to be stained with his blood, 
gave his life for his cause and became a lasting example of Confucian principle and 
loyalty for the emulation of later Korean youth. 


The establishment of the creed 


With the Yi Dynasty, we enter the period of the greatest richness in Confucian 
accomplishment; we likewise find ourselves with a large number of unanswered 
questions and difficulties in interpretation which scholarship is still far from resolv- 
ing. It is with particular modesty that this paper must here make tentative forays 
on uncertain ground. 

The Yi’s ruled one of the longest dynastic periods in the recent history of any 
nation. Confucianism was the chief intellectual concern—almost fixation—of the 
entire era. There is thus almost a superfluity of material on Yi Confucianism, and the 
problem of organization is not easy. The solution followed here is simple, but it is 
not necessarily more correct or profitable than several others. The present paper deals 
with the establishment and some characteristics of Yi Confucianism, followed by a 
consideration of its relationship to Yi factionalism. A paper whose publication is 
planned for the February 1959 Number in this Journal will concern itself with brief 
descriptions of the various schools of Yi Confucianism, as the authors distinguish 
them and their influence, and end with short chapters on the institutions of Yi Con- 
fucianism, the end of the dynasty, and a summary. 

Early Yi policy bears some of the marks of revolutionary fervor. Reacting almost 
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bitterly against the aloof Buddhist past of the Koryd period, the Yi leaders deter- 
minedly sought to implant and maintain Confucianism and establish the intellectual 
and political leadership of the Ming as Korea’s national philosophy. The success 
of the revolution of Yi Séng-ge (1335-1400) thus became on the philosophical level 
the measure of Confucian success against Buddhism in Korea. On the surface, at 
least, and, as time went on, increasingly under the surface, this success was great, 
although complete eradication of Buddhist traditions among the people was not 
achieved. On the political and the intellectual levels the touchstone of the regime’s 
success lay in the quality of its contact with China. After some initial difficulty, this 
success too became great—greater, perhaps, in the political than in the intellectual 
sphere. 

The first step in the establishment of the new philosophy was viewed by Korean 
Confucianists as the philosophic justification for the revolution itself.2* Both Korean 
instincts and Confucian tradition demanded that renovations should be founded on 
ancient authority; the Yi philosophers were at the same time anxious to spread a new 
ethical system. It was comparatively easy to take the line that the old dominance 
of Buddhism was morally and nationally wrong and that progress demanded a return 
to the philosophy of the sages, a firm alliance with China and a new dynasty to for- 
ward these policies. On the whole, this was the policy followed. A number of the 
scholars and ministers of Kory6 who had managed to escape to safety during the Yi 
revolt now applied themselves to establishing the superiority of Confucianism over 
Buddhism. Still others, in retirement, began to give depth to Korean study of Chu 
Hsi-ism. It was, perhaps, the attempt to establish the new philosophy and justify its 
legitimacy which sparked the brilliant cultural period which now followed in which 
officials and retired scholars performed their roles as teachers, essayists, legislators, 
moralists, and historians with notable success. Yi land reform, by giving the new 
officials not only lands but more permanent ownership of them than the Koryé regime 
had, in theory, at least, allowed, provided important added incentives. 

With its establishment as the theoretical prop of the Yi regime, Confucianism 
was rapidly called on to fill new roles in the state. So long as an ecumenical Buddhist 
system had dominated, Koryé Confucianism minded its classical knitting and spread 
but puny philosophic wings. With the relegation of Buddhism to the countryside 
and out of state councils after 1392, however, Confucianism was gradually called 
on to fill the philosophic void, a mission which the abstract and ecumenical system 
of Chu Hsi, containing so much of both Confucianism and Buddhism, was even- 
tually well able to fulfill.2®° A Confucian college was soon established in Seoul. 
Sdng-ge’s able son, who ruled Korea as T‘aejong and had been personally so influ- 
ential during the revolution, appointed Yun Sang’? as Tae sasdng** or High Chan- 
cellor of this National College about 1410. Yun’s tenure of this office for the next six- 
teen years saw the training of many scholars in Confucianism and the new national 
policy. A little of what Hu Yuan had been for the early Sung, Yun was for the early 
Yi. Meanwhile, Kwon Kin, a former Dean of the Confucian College of Koryd, 
working with Yi Sdng-ge, laid down the basic formulations of the “new thought,” 
outlining the distinctions of cosmic philosophy as he thought of them in his book 





24 Watanabe Akira, “Kin‘eki shis6*’” [“Korean Thought’], Chdsen-shi k6za, p. 40. 
25 Takahashi Toru, “Chdsen jugaku taikan” [‘“‘A General Survey of Korean Confucianism”], p. 14, 
in Chosen-shi koza. 
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Iphak tosol” [Primer with Introduction], and in his annotations on the Sim ki 
ip’yon® | Hypothesis on Mind, Matter, and Form] originally written by Chong To- 
jon, these being the first surviving Korean studies of Confucian philosophy.”* On 
the completion of these manuals, Confucian philosophy was declared the basis of 
national policy, the announcement being made memorable by the royal edict of Sejong 
of 1421 that the Crown Prince himself should worship at the Confucian shrine and 
humble himself before the Confucian sages. Now even the sons of kings had to 
bow before the sages and rule in accordance with the state philosophy. The edict was 
a striking symbol; for Korea almost as momentous (though different in character) 
as when the Divine Right of kings yielded to the concept of the rule of law in 
Europe. 

It was an auspicious beginning for Confucianism. Yet Confucian hegemony was 
not to remain quite unquestioned. The first threat to its power arose following the 
death of Sejong whose ambitious younger son, Sejo, forced his nephew, Tanjong, to 
abdicate in 1455 and then had him murdered, following which breaches of Con- 
fucian etiquette he murdered or displaced such faithful scholars of Sejong’s court as 
Pak P‘aeng-nyon’, Song Sam-mun”, and four others. After this outrage against Con- 
fucian precept, Sejo became a faithful adherent of Buddhism and rebuilt the Bud- 
dhist temples. This reversal of Yi policy pitted Confucianism and Buddhism against 
each other again and may well have been one factor leading to the divisiveness in 
Korean politics which was soon to follow. 

Both Confucianism and Buddhism met a further crisis in the reign of the tyran- 
nical and libertine Y6nsan-gun (1495-1506). Closing temples and colleges, he is 
reputed to have turned them into places of pleasure. More important, he dismissed 
scholars from government when they protested his actions and often followed these 
dismissals with persecution. The result, though unsettling, was not entirely unfruit- 
ful. Many scholars retired to their country places and gave local instruction in their 
own homes.** Although they later became breeders of factionalism, these schools 
were important local centers of Korean education rivalling and later surpassing the 
government’s local schools and, as such, brought education and culture, long concen- 
trated in the capital, increasingly into the country. During the Yénsan-gun period 
itself, these scholars, relieved of official duties, were able to make significant progress 
in the study of Chu Hsi and to incorporate Chu Hsi Confucianism more firmly 
than ever into the stream of Korean philosophy. The private instruction started at 
this time persisted and became a significant locus for the formulation and teaching of 
different philosophic views, somewhat as did the Chinese private academies founded 
during the Sung. 


Confucianism and Yi factionalism?® 


The development of Korean Confucianism in the Yi Dynasty is closely associated 





26 The Sim ki ip‘'yén was written by Chong To-jén, but Kwon Eiin elaborated on it and added a 
commentary. 

27 Maema Kosaku, “Shoetsu-k6*"” [“Consideration of Illegitimacy in Korea”], Chdésen gakuhé, No. § 
(Oct. 1953), p. 16. This article by a famous student of Korea stresses the thesis that the philosophical study 
of Chu Hsi in Korea did not come of age until the middle of the 16th century. 

28 Any extensive consideration of Yi factionalism must recognize the great degree to which factionalism 
was a significant phenomenon in China and Japan to mention only the closely related Far Eastern civiliza- 
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with the rise of political factionalism,”° one of the most important phenomena of 
the period. 

A paper of the present length cannot begin to do justice to a subject which ap- 
pears to have its roots in the Korean social system, in child-upbringing, in rivalry for 
a share in the undeveloped economy, as well as in the nation’s traditions of thought 
and government. Here we can concern ourselves only with the relation between Yi 
Confucianism and Yi factionalism, a subject whose definition, unfortunately, re- 
sembles an attempted solution of two unknowns. 

Factionalism first of all concerns rivalry, especially group competition for the 
powers of government. As such it is common to much of human history. Within 
societies related to Korea it was, under various names, conspicuous in Tokugawa 
Japan and also in China, both during the Ming and the Northern Sung, periods 
with some political aspects reminiscent of Yi Korea. A comparison between North- 
ern Sung, Ming, and Yi factionalism should prove a particularly profitable means of 
determining those factors primarily related to the Confucian system, and those others 
primarily related to Chinese or to Korean society. No such study has, to our knowl- 
edge, been made. 

It is not improbable that there are elements in Korean society—there are in many 
societies—which abet the development of factionalism; these have never been clearly 
isolated. It likewise seems probable that there are elements in Confucianism as a 
system which lead to factionalism—easily, if not inevitably. Likewise these have not 
been as yet clearly and comprehensively analyzed. 

Rivalry takes place over what men want; Confucianism concentrated men’s de- 
sires on government; it thus tended to incite rivalry for government power, and 
quickened the development of political factions. The thesis is acceptable but ele- 
mentary. Yet almost everything beyond it is controversy. In Korea, it appears that 
the question of legitimacy, of dynastic succession, an element strongly stressed in Chu 
Hsi Confucianism, was a fertile and specific source of dynastic dispute and of fac- 
tionalism. So, to some extent, has it been in all dynasties; so was it in previous Korean 
dynastic experience. In Korea, especially, from the earliest times on through Silla and 
Kory6, the question of the bloodline has been a particularly emphasized feature of 
Korean life and rule. By making legitimacy a node of an entire political and philo- 
sophic system, however, and by embroiling the question with numerous hallowed 
and controversial precedents, Confucianism tended to complicate and factionalize the 
already difficult questions of legitimacy and succession. A dynastic quarrel normal 
for other times became a matter on which Yi scholars and officials were forced to 
have opinions; moreover, Chu Hsi-ism provided ample materials on the basis of 
which the question could be argued for years and given a theoretical political-ideo- 
logical base on which opposing parties could take their stands. Factionalism around 
transmission of power is a classic problem and one which persists strongly in the 
modern world. An examination of the Korean factions shows that very many—if 





tions. An attempt must someday be made to define the extent to which factionalism was peculiarly a 
phenomenon of Korean politics rather than a general phenomenon in which most states have shared and 
share. 

29 On Korean factionalism see: Ko Kwién-sam*”, Chosén chéngch‘i-sa [History of Korean Politics] 
(Seoul: Uryu Munhwa-sa, 1948); and Kawai Hirotami, “Chésen ni okeru tésd no gen’in to sono eiky6” 
[The Cause and Influence of Korean Factionalism”], Shigaku zasshi, XXVII, No. 3 (1916), pp. 40-90. 
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not most—sprang from or were related to dynastic succession problems embroiled in 
the Confucian manner. 

Still other encouragements to factionalism lay in the way in which the examina- 
tion and the school systems were developed in Yi Korea. Properly operated, the 
examination system was designed to prevent the packing of offices by factional 
leaders.*® During the first century and a half of the dynasty, it may have worked to 
this effect and it is in this period that factional strife was least apparent. About the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, however, beginning with the reign of Myéng- 
jong (1545-67), the administration of the examination system became corrupt, its 
effectiveness declined and did not recover. Passing the examination became more 
dependent on the political background of the aspirant than on his intellectual attain- 
ments. Moreover, tutoring at the house of the right official in Seoul proved more 
efficacious than study at even a government school: if the official were highly enough 
placed, the subject matter he taught often proved rather closely related to the exami- 
nation questions and it was frequently suspected that the questions themselves were 
sometimes divulged through such judicious contacts. This trend in the examination 
system played directly into the hands of the factions by encouraging personal favor, 
personal schools, personal favorites. It is precisely this corruption of the examination 
system which underlay the accusations of Sim Ui-gysm™ against Kim Hyo-won; it 
is from the long struggle between these politicians in the 1560’s and 1570's that the 
Tongin™ and the Sdin™, the first factions universally recognized as such, emerged. 
It would certainly be unfair to accuse Confucian theory of encouraging this result 
since the government schools and the examination system were originally designed 
to avoid it. Nevertheless, the corruption and decline of the system and its institutions 
in Korea seem specifically related to the development of factionalism during the Yi 
period. 

The question of the relationship between the more abstruse elements of Confucian 
philosophy and factionalism remains largely unsolved. A superficial relationship at 
least must have existed: the schools and teachers which developed the philosophy 
taught the men who formed the factions. Moreover, the Confucian system eschewed 
technical competence in favor of the generalist whose interests were broad and philo- 
sophic and hence encouraged the use of philosophy in political life.** Philosophic 
views and interpretations were important determinants of position and prestige. 
These views depended on school or teacher; school and teacher tended to be related 
to sponsorship; sponsorship was closely related to the operation of government; hence 
schools of philosophy and certain of their interpretations were connected with and 
frequently embroiled in politics. Moreover, Confucian “sincerity” tended to depend 
on one’s willingness to put one’s philosophy into political action, especially among 
those influenced by Wang Yang-ming.*? 

On the other hand, there are arguments against the importance of philosophy in 
factionalism. Much of Neo-Confucian philosophy was too abstract for political use. 


The tradition of the retired scholars was strong and grew stronger in the Yi. Only 
‘ 

30 W, Theodore de Bary, “A Reappraisal of Neo-Confucianism,” Studies in Chinese Thought, ed. A. F. 
Wright (Chicago, 1953), pp. 92-93. 

31 de Bary, p. 108, n. 25 quoting E. A. Kracke. 

82 David S. Nivison, “The Problem of Knowledge and Action in Chinese Thought since Wang Yang- 
ming,” Wright, pp. 112-145. 
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occasionally, under generous and forgiving monarchs like Sejong (1419-50), Song- 
jong (1470-94), Yéngjo (1725-76), and Chéngjo (1777-1800), were conditions cre- 
ated where the Confucian ideal of the best scholars in the highest positions was even 
approximately attained. Generally speaking, the greatest scholars who contributed the 
most to philosophic development in Korea either served their government not at all 
or retired or were forced out early or often in their careers. Yi T‘oege* and Chong 
Tasan” serve as familiar examples. Hence the more powerful philosophic specula- 
tion tended to be divorced from the operations of government; there was even a 
tendency for the best thought and research of the Yi as of the Ch‘ing to develop 
principally in the minds of the opposition. The question as to whether the dogma or 
the abstruse emphasis of Chu Hsi-ism contributed to Yi factionalism is therefore 
one to which no very clear-cut answer can be given; on the whole the answer would 
appear to be a qualified negative until modern scholarship can be further brought 
to bear on the problem. 

Some speculation is finally in order on how the Korean environment, exerting its 
influence on Confucianism, affected factional development. Sociologically, except for 
a flash of suspicion regarding the emphasis on the legitimate bloodline in inherit- 
ance, a sure answer cannot yet be given. Geographically, however, the effect may 
have been considerable. Particularly in comparing the enormous extent of China 
with the narrow confines of the Korean peninsula it can be argued that environment 
exerted a decisive influence with many political implications. In China, political cen- 
tralization could not be so pronounced; centers far from the capital could be and 
were independently great with political lives of their own led in an atmosphere quite 
different from that of Peking. Problems of policy, of Confucian etiquette and govern- 
ment, of the philosophy of rule, could arise, be waged, and dissipated as partly 
abstract questions far from the court. The Korean peninsula was too narrow, the 
circles of its scholars and officials too restricted, the tradition of centralization too 
deeply embedded to keep disputes local for long; they soon converged on Seoul 
where they became factional disputes, caught up by and in the process of governing 
Korea itself. Conversely, fewer men could flee edicts or official displeasure in Korea 
than in China; absolutism was far more easily accomplished in one-fiftieth of China’s 
space. Perhaps, in this sense, Confucianism was a far more classic experiment in 
Korea than it was in China—a system confined far more closely to the geographical 
and social limits Confucius himself had known in his own state of Lu. In any case, 
Confucianism was a more rigorous, a less qualified, a less escapable political experi- 
ence in Korea than in its Chinese homeland. 


The history of Yi factionalism 


Few will agree on where in the long history of the dynasty “factionalism” began. 
Yet a slight historical account of some of those phenomena which might be cited 
under the rubric is necessary to make clearer questions of definition, origin, develop- 
ment, and the nature of the interpenetration of factionalism and Confucianism. 

The question of dynastic succession—always replete with rivalries between queens 
and their families—was a problem productive of court strife probably since early 
Korean times; the introduction of Confucianism aggravated the problem. The first 
important split of the Yi period, beginning even a few years before its opening, arose 
over the question of the legitimacy of the Yi revolt and the resulting dynasty. The 
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political phenomena of the first 160 years of the dynasty are not usually described as 
factionalism, yet it is from the framework of this earlier period that the factions later 


From the beginning of the dynasty, there were evidences of an articulate opposi- 
tion and sporadic traces of a government-supporting party. The more coherent group 
—the closer to a party—was the opposition Sallim hakp‘a™; the less developed was 
the group of scholars serving as officials and supporting the government; they are 
often referred to as the Kwanhakp‘a’’. The former had a certain traceable con- 
tinuity, beginning with Kil Chae and the spiritual heirs of Chéng Mong-ju at the 
end of the fourteenth century (circa 1389). This “opposition” developed a school, 
had strong local roots in Kyéngsang-do, and maintained a tradition of some reserve 
toward the Yi regime, its followers spending more time in retirement than serving 
the government. It also had, in common with later factions, a certain family core: 
the most famous of Kil Chae’s hundred students was Kim Suk-cha”, a Kim of 
Sénsan”’, Suk-cha became an official of Sejong, his son, Kim Chong-jik”’, an official 
of Sdngjong. The tradition, replete with numerous periods of retirement, descended 
in the Kims through Kim Hyo-w6n™ who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
founded the Tongin faction. The Kwanhakp‘a, in contrast, seems to have had little 
or no real continuity, family core, or regional roots. Associated at the founding of 
the dynasty with Chéng To-jén” and Kwon Kiin”, it tended to disappear as a group 
during periods when the dynasty was stable and to reappear in different guises when 
a succession problem arose or the dynasty was subject to especially strong criticism. 
One such time occurred when, following the wise and strong rule of the great 
Sejong, the uncle of the young successor murdered his nephew and ruled as Sejo 
(1456-68). During this period the Sallim hakp‘a, whose members had cooperated 
with the Kwanhakp‘a during Sejong’s reign, again retired from the government and 
the Kwanhakp‘a ruled alone. Again, during the tyrannical rule of Y6nsan-gun 
(1495-1506), the Sallim hakp‘a, which had rejoined the government under the gen- 
erous Séngjong, again retired, numbers of its scholars being killed by the king. 
Another group of “scholars” appeared to support the king at this critical juncture 
and aid him in the suppression of the Sallim hakp‘a; the fact that these scholars in- 
cluded a man named Yu Cha-gwang’! and his followers who were mostly from 
Cholla-do may adumbrate the rivalry between Cholla and Kyédngsang provinces 
which, together with other regional rivalries, may be considered one facet of Korean 
factionalism. The pattern was repeated when the Sallim hakp‘a and other malcon- 
tents revolted against Y6nsan-gun and returned to power with Chungjong (1506-44) 
only to suffer further persecutions in 1519 and 1544. Between 1498 and 1544 some 
one hundred and fifty scholars of the Sallim hakp‘a were killed. These progressive 
and increasingly bitter changes underlay the formation of the factions in their more 
organized form which took place in the years around 1575. 

There are traces of a number of phenomena in this story of early Yi struggles: 
the succession problem, pro- and anti-government feeling, regionalism, and family, 
loyalties. Confucian philosophic disagreement did not, however, seem to play a 
significant role in the Sallim-Kwanhak rivalry, except for Confucian discussion on 





33 For political schisms before 1575, see Sin Sdk-ho”®, “Kibé shika no yurai ni kansuru ichi késatsu’ 
[“A Study on the Persecution of Scholars of 1639"], Seikyut gakusd, No. 20 (May 1935), pp. 1-49. 
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questions of legitimacy. It was not until the end of the period of Sallim-Kwanhak 
rivalry that Korea’s interest in the less practical, more philosophic elements of Chu 
Hsi-ism became fully developed. Such rival schools to Chu Hsi-ism as Wang Yang- 
ming had not yet exerted their divisive influences. Both the Sallim and the Kwanhak 
supported Chu Hsi Confucianism, and it is a moot point whether there was any 
sharp difference in their philosophic interpretations. In a very general sense, perhaps, 
the Kwanhakp‘a espoused a more rigid, dogmatic, and derivative interpretation of 
Chu Hsi, the Sallim a somewhat more intellectual, less rigid one. Both seemed rigidly 
orthodox compared to most Chinese Confucian thought. To the extent, however, that 
philosophy stoked factional flames at all, it did so chiefly from the end of the six- 
teenth through the early nineteenth centuries, not earlier. 

The rivalry of the Sallim hakp‘a and the Kwanhakp‘a, complicated by rivalries 
between the families of two queens, set the stage for the incident of 1575 (Sénjo gth 
year),** from which the first real factions are generally held to have come. Again, 
the struggle was for power, little disguised by anything more philosophic. A young 
scion of the Sdnsan Kims from the Sallim hakp‘a in Kyéngsang-do, Kim Hyo- 
won, had prepared for the examinations at the Seoul residence of Mydngjong’s 
premier, Yun Wdn-hydng”, a brother of Mydngjong’s queen. On passing the official 
examination brilliantly, his appointment was blocked for nearly ten years by opposi- 
tion from another official Sim Ui-gydm (1535-87), a relative of a rival queen, who 
accused Kim of using his relationship to the premier to pass the examination.* 
Finally, in 1572, Kim was appointed head of personnel administration in the Ministry 
of Civil Affairs, an office coveted by rival groups for its power over appointment and 
dismissal. Meanwhile, the younger brother of Sim also passed the examination and 
sought appointment, which Kim now blocked. The long and bitter struggle which 
resulted proved a sort of factional catalyst from which the incipient parties which 
started it emerged as entrenched factions. The followers of Kim, many of whose 
residences lay in the eastern part of Seoul, came to be called “Easterners” (Tongin). 
The followers of Sim maintained residences generally in the western part of Seoul 
and were called “Westerners” (Sdin). Powerful contenders, with court struggle, 
family rivalries, and long traditions behind them, they soon organized almost all offi- 
cials into one or another group. The great philosopher Yi Yulgok” tried in vain to 
unite them. Their struggle was the background for an era of tense intellectual and 
philosophic activity which began at this time. 

Once lighted, the factional flames proved hard to damp. The rivalries ceaselessly 
went on with ever greater complexity and multiplicity of parties and political con- 
fusion. (See Chart appended.) 

At first the Tongin defeated and oppressed the Soin. Then, in 1591, on the eve of 
the Hideyoshi invasion, the Tongin split on the question of the method of oppression 





84 Many scholars have argued about the date 1575 as the first real instance of factionalism. Among those 
believing that it is, is Yi Kén-ch‘ang’’, Tangiii t'ongnyak®* [Brief Survey of Factionalism] (Seoul, 1948), 
pp. 1-4. For the 1575 struggle, see also Oda Shdgd, Riché tosd gaiyd [A General Outline of Yi Dynasty 
Factionalism] (n.p., n.d.), p. 40. 

85 The Kimije’! or “Prohibition Provisions” in the chapter on criminal codes in the Taején hoet‘ong™, 
a code of the Yi period, contains a law against visiting in the home of a high official to whom you are not 
related more closely than the sixth degree on the male side. In studying in the home of Yun, to whom 
he was not thus related, Kim may well have broken a law of his time. (For this information, we are 


indebted to Prof. Yi Kwang-nin”’, of Yonsei University.) 
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to be used toward their rivals and divided into the Pugin (Northerners) and the 
Namin (Southerners), the latter led by the noted scholar, Yi T‘oe-ge, and by the 
famous premier, Yu Séng-nyong (Sdae)’" (1542-1607), who led the first years of 
resistance to the Japanese invasion. Afterwards, when the effects of the invasion had 
become disastrous, the Pugin gained and kept dominance until the coming of the 
Manchus in the north raised the question of whether to recognize Ming or Manchu 
and made it the contentious “China policy” issue of the time. The long-exiled Sdin 
came to power over the question of the length of a mourning period for the queen— 
an issue which ideally combined court, family, and factional rivalries with Confucian 
ritual. The fires of conflict burned especially hot from 1674 until 1694, and in these 
fires, out of the old Sdin faction, the Noron”® and the Soron”? factions were forged. 
The former was associated with one of the greatest Korean prototypes of the Con- 
fucian scholar-politician, Song Si-ydl°* (1606-89), and his disagreement with the aca- 
demic tendencies of the younger Sin (Soron) group. The four factions as they came 
to exist by 1683: the Namin, the Pugin, the Soron, and the Noron, known together 
as the “Four Colors” (Sasaek), persisted as the principal factions in Korean politics 
until rg10, the Noron generally dominating. According to one anti-Noron view, the 
fall of the dynasty itself is seen in the context of factional struggle. This view holds 
that the Noron undermined the adaptability of the country to new influences by 
policies which emphasized only a jejune concern with close kinship and intermar- 
riage with the royal family and among the party clans,®* family interests over the 
claims of society, close surveillance of other factions, and other such unconstructive 
policies; that at last, no longer able to control the situation, the Noron sold out to 
foreign powers in order to maintain the positions and prestige of its members.** 
Whatever the validity of the anti-Noron thesis, factional struggle had much to do 
with the nature of Korea’s response to the West. The introduction of foreign ideas 
into Korea could no more escape involvement in factionalism than could Korea’s 
foreign relations. The Noron, usually the party in power during the initial decades 
of Western contacts, espoused a rigid Chu Hsi orthodoxy and, harking back to the 
Sung Confucianist’s revulsion against Buddhism, regarded the introduction of all 
foreign ideas as subversive. The Noron was, at the same time, the champion of rigid, 
classic social structure, an emphasis which probably lay closer to native Korean stress 
on the purity of the bloodline than it did to Confucian concepts. The sons of the 
concubines of the aristocracy, gently reared and educated but without career oppor- 
tunity, flocked to the opposing factions, especially the Namin.** Natural opposition to 
philosophic orthodoxy and the need to buttress opposition with an ideology often 
made the Namin avid champions of ideas opposed to classic Chu Hsi-ism. It was 
among them that the ideas of the “School of Han Learning” developed by those 





86 Kim Tu-hén’’, “Chésen reisoku no kenkyi’”’ [“Studies in Korean Ritualism”], Seikya gakusd, 
No. 27 (Feb. 1937), pp. 65-66. 

37In the end, the Noron became almost the official state party; even King Kojong (1864-1907) con- 
sidered himself a member of the Noron. Cf. Hwang Hyén™, Maech‘én yarok”* [The Contemporary Rec- 
ords of Maech‘én] (Seoul: Kuksa Ptyénch‘an Wiwon-hoe, 1955), pp. 546-547. 

38Oda Shdgd, “Rich6 no hots o ryakujo shite Tenshi-ky6 hakugai ni oyobu” [“On the Relation 
between Yi Dynasty Factionalism and the Catholic Persecution”), Seiky gakusd, No. I (Aug. 1930), 
pp. 1-49. The sons of the concubines of the aristocracy took their mothers’, not their fathers’, rank in 
the Yi Dynasty and frequently became technicians (a despised term since it implied living by one’s hands), 
painters, interpreters, medical doctors, and lawyers, etc. 
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Ch‘ing scholars who were in opposition to the orthodox Manchu regime found fer- 
tile soil. When Western ideas of philosophy, religion, and science came to China, 
it was associates of the Namin who went with the tribute missions to China, re- 
sponded to these ideas, brought them back to Korea, and propagated them, From 
this group, the first Christian leaders came.3® From them, new social and political 
ideas gradually found their avenue. Against Christianity and Western influence thus 
associated with a certain Namin group, Noron influence accordingly hardened. Since 
the Noron represented the government, all government means were used to prevent 
the new influences from entering the country. With each new incident, rifts deepened 
and became embittered. In the 1880’s native factions became embroiled with foreign 
rivalries in Korea; centered around rival ambitions of Queen Min and the Taewon- 
kun, remnants of the old factions pleaded for rival foreign support from China, 
Japan, and even from Russia. Ambitious and colonially minded powers, Eastern and 
Western, exploited this weakness and disunity. The end was foreign war over Korea, 
loss of independence, and Japanese control. 


Summary 

An outline history of Korean Confucianism is incomplete without a survey of its 
philosophic content which lies largely in the schools of Yi Confucianism. A brief con- 
sideration of these philosophic Schools will be the subject of the second part of this 
paper to be published in the February 1959 Number of Journal of Asian Studies. The 
main summary of this outline will be most appropriate in the concluding number. 

While the history of Confucianism in Korea was long, even this outline should 
suffice to demonstrate that its development was not necessarily steady or even, It is 
certainly possible to underestimate the importance of Confucianism in earlier Korean 
periods, for its institutional importance was appreciable. Since Korean culture from 
the Lolang through the Koryé periods was, at the times of greatest cultural pro- 
ductivity, probably even more centralized than was Korean culture of the Yi period, 
one must appraise the importance of court institutions the more highly. On the other 
hand, few modern students remembering that then, as now, the great majority of 
the people of Korea lived not in the capital but in the country, can fail to feel that 
the largely capital-confined Confucianism of the pre-Yi periods lacked deep relevance 
for the Korean people as a whole. Added to this is the frequently overlooked his- 
torical fact that Korean kingdoms were not quite so centralized as the court chron- 
iclers of their flourishing periods of unity would have us believe. The first unified 
kingdom of Korea began to break down as early as the ninth century in a pattern 
of rebellions and provincial particularism followed by the rise of temporary local 
kingdoms. With Koryd’s establishment we must still assume some lag in the com- 
plete dominance of court certralization. Even before the Mongol invasion, Kory6 
rule was marred by rebellions and new outbreaks of localism. A century of foreign 
rule, centralized at least partly in Peking, followed Mongol conquest. Indeed, it was 
probably only in the Yi period that really wide local differences in culture and in 
dialects were largely erased. Under these conditions, the importance of somewhat 
embryonic Confucian examinations and central bureaucratic institutions in Silla and 





39 Yi Niing-hwa™, Chosén kidok-kyo kiip oegyo-sa [History of Korean Christianity and Diplomacy] 
(Seoul, 1925), pp. 182, 228. 
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Kory6 Korea must, for the culture as a whole, be considered still more circumscribed. 

Added to the qualifications of centralism adduced from Korean history—and 
geography—is the consideration that Confucianism itself, even in China, cannot be 
unquestioningly regarded as a history of a continuous philosophy. The sharpness of 
the contrast in so many respects between classic Confucianism and Neo-Confucianism 
is of particular relevance in Korea whose sharpest dynastic break occurred con- 
comitantly with the introduction of the newer Confucianism. 

One could then argue most forcibly that the history of Confucianism in Korea 
might not be considered as a continuous process but rather as two almost completely 
different influences and histories divided in the fourteenth century. Considered sepa- 
rately or not, no outline could faii to stress the sharp break between the centralized, 
formalistic, and institutional Confucianism of pre-Yi times and the far more diffused, 
intellectual, and philosophic Confucianism of the Yi period with its powerful and 
widespread influence on Korean social as well as institutional life. 

The question of the relationship between Confucianism and factionalism raised in 
this first section of the outline is certainly more of a scouting inquiry than a con- 
clusive scholarly study. To many readers it will seem as if this inquiry, made prior to 
an examination of the Confucian schools, is unbalanced and prejudicial, giving the 
impression that the history of Yi Confucianism was chiefly a factional matter. As the 
future article on the Schools of Confucianism will demonstrate, Yi Confucianism was 
far more than merely factional. On the other hand, it is almost inevitable that the 
study of Yi Confucianism will be closely associated with the important phenomenon 
of Yi factionalism unless and until scholars can effectively demonstrate that the ex- 
planation for factionalism can be placed elsewhere. It should encourage those who 
would believe that the two phenomena are unrelated to observe that in a number 
of respects a close connection between Confucianism and factionalism could not be 
conclusively established in this paper. Certainly, studies of the relation between Con- 
fucianism and factionalism in the Northern Sung and the Ming would help to clarify 
whatever connection might exist in general. Finally, before factionalism can be cut 
loose from Confucianism, a much sharper definition of factionalism in Korea will 
have to be attempted and a far more profound analysis of Korean society made. 
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Tue Poriticat Factions of THE Y1 PEriop 
Sukchong | 
Sinjo 8 (1675) 
(1575) Sdnjo 24 ‘ 
(1591) 
T + +—>Ch‘ingnam 
+——Namin Hd Mok 
Yu Séng-nydng Hong U-win 
1609-1638 
U Sdng-jdn 
Kolbuk 
Hong Y6-sun +——> Tongnam 
Snjo 32 Yuk puk Hd Chik 
(1599) Yi San-hae Mok Nae-sdn 
f Taebuk——» Chungbuk 
Ching Ch‘ang-yon 
Tongin ——> Ch'ongbuk 
(Kim Hyo- Yi Cha-hin 
won) Tok puk 
Yi I-dam 
t+——Pugin + P*ibuk 
Yi Pal 
Yi Santhae Ch'dng Sobuk 
Nam I-gong 
—Sobuk 
Tok Sobuk 
Yu Ydng-gydng 
Sukchong 6 
Injo 1 (1680) 
(1623) t 
Sdin >Noron 
Sim Ui-gym Kim Sdk-chu 
Injo 27 Kim Ik-hun 
(1649) Song Si-yél 
Kongsé t—-Wondang +—>Soron 
Kim Yu Won Tu-p‘yo Cho Chi-gyim 
t-Naktan Han T‘ae-dong 
Kim Cha-Jém Yun Sdng 
t+—>Ch'ongsd ——Sandang 
Kim Kim Chip 
Sang- t—Handang 
hodn Kim Yuk 








Periops oF DoMINANCE OF THE YI FacTIons 


Sdnjo 8 (1575) to Kwanghae 15 (1622), for 47 years, under Fongin control. 
Injo : (1623) to Hyénjong 15 (1674), for 51 years, under Sdin control. 


Sukchong 1 (1675) to 20 (1694), for 19 years, under joint Namin and Soéin control. 
Sukchong 20 (1694) to Kydngjong 4 (1724), for 30 years, under joint Noron and Soron control (Namin 


out of power). 


Y6ngjo 1 (1725) to Chéngjo 24 (1800), for 75 years, factionalism was officially discouraged during these 


reigns, but Noron influence generally predominated. 


Sunjo 1 (1801) to Sunjong 4 (1910), for 110 years, under the complete control of the Noron. 
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What’s in a Reign Name 
The Uses of History and Philology 


MARY C. WRIGHT 


"Tue historian and the philologist who study the written record of China’s past 
in different ways and to different ends both face the problem of intractable Chinese 
texts. The mutual sympathy that this engenders is not unmixed with complacent con- 
descension on the part of each toward the way the other goes about solving questions 
that are the concern of both, especially in the realm of translation. The historian’s 
habit of translating the names of offices functionally (Imperial Chancery rather than 
Sanctum of Penetralian Scriptures for chung-shu sheng) and of simply not translat- 
ing such terms as era names (nien-hao) outrages spirited philologues, who declare 
that the characters of which these era names are composed are words with “very 
transparent meanings” which can and should be captured in translation.’ Some years 
ago, having been impressed with this argument, I decided to try to translate the name 
of an era I was studying. What happened was that my search led me to a philologic- 
ally sound, but, as it turned out, entirely erroneous interpretation. 

Now, I had previously been one of those who opposed the translation of era names. 
It had seemed to me that in most instances the characters used were little more than 
elegant dating devices. To attempt to bring out their full flavor seemed not only im- 
practicable but undesirable as well. I could not see how a standardized table of equiva- 
lents was possible, since clearly the same characters were used in different senses in 
different era names.” Hence the primary function of era names as indicators of chron- 
ology would be lost in a chaos of varying translations, Even if chronological precision 
were retained by including the romanized era name in parentheses, I had doubted 
that the reader would really better understand the reference to a mid-fifteenth century 
Chinese event for being told that it occurred in the second year of Heavenly Compli- 
ance (T‘ien-shun).? In cases where the choice of a particular reign name might have 
real meaning, I had not believed that “a reasonable amount of research” * would un- 





Dr. Wright, Associate Professor and Curator of the Chinese Collection of the Hoover Institution, Stan- 
ford University, is the author of The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T'ung-chih Restoration, 


1862-1874 (Stanford, 1957). 
1 Edward H. Schafer, “Chinese Reign-Names—Words or Nonsense Syllables?” Wennti, Yale Uni- 


versity, No. 3 (July 1952), pp. 33-40. 

See also his ‘“‘Non-translation and Functional Translation: Two Sinological Maladies,’ FEQ, XIII 
(1954), 251-260. 

2On the historic changes in the character of era names, see Arthur F, Wright and Edward Fagan, 
“Era Names and Zeitgeist,” Etudes asiatiques, V (1951), 113-121, reviewing the studies of Ichimura 
Sanjir6 and others. ' 

3 Derived from suggested standard table, Schafer, “Reign-Names,” p. 39. 

4 Schafer, ““Reign-Names,” p. 35. 
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cover it, nor that if the real meaning were discovered, it could be adequately con- 
veyed in any short English phrase, because of the allusions involved. I took the view 
that we had better put our energies into studying what had happened in the era, 
rather than to the meaning of its name, since to most Chinese of that era, its name pri- 
marily designated time in a suitable way, just as personal names and place names, al- 
though they too are made up of characters with “transparent meanings,” primarily 
designated people and places. (Is there a motion before the house that many supporters 
of Hydropyrum Latifolium Firm Rock have found life difficult since they moved 
from Long Sands and Broad Isle to Terraced Bay and Fragrant Harbor and long to 
transfer to Old Gold Mountain?) 

By degrees, however, study of the T‘ung-chih era (1862-74) led me to wonder 
whether I had not underestimated the importance of the meanings of era names. The 
name of the era I was studying had been originally announced as Ch‘i-hsiang*, and 
then after a palace coup in the autumn of 1861, changed to T‘ung-chih”. Obviously all 
acts of the ousted clique, including its choice of an era name, had to be revoked; but 
perhaps there was more to it than this. If the new government chose T‘ung-chih 
from among the innumerable possibilities for any reason other than whim or fancy, 
then it would be essential to translate the era name. 

At the outset, to ascertain the precise meaning of T‘ung-chih seemed to require 
historical rather than philological research, for the meanings of the characters them- 
selves were transparent indeed: “coequal, govern”; a suitably grandiloquent transla- 
tion could be readily found. All that was needed was a reference to the reasons the new 
government thought this motto appropriate. Unfortunately, historical research proved 
futile. The lengthy edict promulgating the new name gave no hint of the reasons for 
the choice;> when Prince Kung memorialized that he had announced the accession of 
the T‘ung-chih Emperor to the foreign envoys resident in Peking, he referred merely 
to a new era (chien-yiian) without mentioning its name.® Private papers, including 
the diary of the well-informed and gossipy Li Tz‘u-ming, yielded nothing.’ I wrote 
to a great many learned men, both here and abroad, but none had ever seen a refer- 
ence to any specific meaning of T‘ung-chih beyond the obvious meanings of the char- 
acters. 

On negative evidence, then, it appeared that the full and correct meaning must 
be in the characters themselves. Humbled, I sought and received generous help from 
my philological friends, who assured me that there could be no doubt of the meaning 
of the two characters. On impeccable authority I produced a formal version “Coeval 
Rule.” The only question seemed to be whether it was the coeval rule of the Chinese 
and Manchus or the coeval rule of the two Dowager Empresses that was being saluted, 
since both varieties of coevalness did in fact characterize the era. I spent a lot of time 
in inconclusive speculation and correspondence about this, but I had no doubt that I 
was on the solid ground of philology as far as the basic meaning of the era name was 


concerned. 
I dismissed as unworthy of discussion the quite different interpretation current at 





5 Shih-lu, T'ung-chih, 6.34b-40a. 
6 1-wu shih-mo, T‘ung-chih, 2.46b—47a. 
7 Ytieh-man-fang jih-chi pu (photolith. reproduction, Peiping, 1936), ts‘e 12. 
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the time among foreigners in China, “Union in the Cause of Law and Order.” ° How 
could the characters t‘ung and chih mean anything of the sort? 

I am very glad that when I eventually published a book with the subtitle “The 
T‘ung-chih Restoration,” I consigned discussion of the meaning of T‘ung-chih to a 
footnote,® and kept “Coeval Rule” off the title page, for after publication, and quite by 
chance, I discovered that the characters ¢‘ung and chth in this case do not mean coeval 
rule of any kind. 

It appears that (Sir) Thomas Wade, who was Chinese Secretary of the British 
Legation in Peking at the time the name of the new era was announced, was also 
curious about its meaning. Since Prince Kung’s notification offered no explanation, 
Wade sent a note to Wen-hsiang, a Grand Councillor and a pivotal figure of the new 
government, asking not for dictionary meanings but for a statement of what meaning 
the government intended the era name Tung-chih to convey. Wen-hsiang replied 
(in Wade’s translation) : 


In the Chapter on the reign T“ai Chia [B.C. 1740] in the Book of the Shang Dynasty in the 
Shu King [Historical Classic], we find the words “With the same principles of good 
order, prosperity will endure for ever”; and the commentary explains that “the principles 
in question are the same as those by which the ancients maintained good order.” With war 
in every province of China, and good order and reorganization a pressing necessity, her 
officers and people are all alike desiring ‘ung kwei yii chih to return to (or, see restored) 
together a state of order. 

Such is the signification of the two characters f‘ung chih, which after studying the past 
to find something opposite to the present it was decided should be selected. They mean 
nothing more.!° 


Alas, not only did my concentration on the inherent meanings of the characters 
t‘ung-chih prove misleading; even if by some freak I could have safely inferred that 
the designators of the T‘ung-chih era name had had in mind the first and last charac- 
ters of a quotation from the Classic of History, 1 still would have misunderstood its 
meaning unless i had known the sense given to the ancient passage in 1861. What 
matters here is not the “correct” rendering of the original’ but the specific sense in 
which it was used by the Restoration government. And there is worse to come. Even 
with Wen-hsiang’s statement’? there is still no way to translate this particular era 





8 North China Herald (Shanghai), Nov. 30, 1861. 

9M. C. Wright, The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T‘ung-chih Restoration, 1862-1874 
(Stanford, Calif., 1957), p. 18, note f. 

10 Wade's translation of Wen-hsiang’s note of Nov. 25, 1861, enclosed in Bruce to Russell, No. 25, 
1861, Public Record Office, F.O. 17/357, No. 173. Brackets in original. Professor Masataka Banno of 
Tokyo Metropolitan University happened to notice this document while he was working recently in the 
Public Record Office on another subject, and he kindly called it to my attention. 

11 Compare Legge’s version: “Acts of goodness are different, but they contribute in common to govern- 
ment.” The Chinese Classics, 111, Part 11 (Hongkong and London, 1865), 490. 

12 This statement seems to me nearly conclusive. I do not question Wade’s translation of a diplomatic 
note, and Wen-hsiang certainly knew the “real” meaning of the era name. I can see no reason why he 
would invent a tall tale that might get him into trouble. Neither the coeval rule of the two empresses 
nor that of the Chinese and Manchus was any secret to foreigners; if the era name referred to either, why 
would not Wen-hsiang have said so? 
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name, much less to fit it into a table of standard philological equivalents, for, as Wade 
noted: 


The words thus fairly rendered Union for Order, present to the mind of a learned 
Chinese much more than we could conveniently pack in any motto of ordinary dimensions. 
The chih, good order, desired, is, as the context of the passage quoted by Wansiang shews, 
entirely dependent on the rulers ¢¢, good qualities, and the good qualities covered by the 
word #é in this same passage are declared by the commentator whom Wansiang follows to 
be devout seriousness before heaven, disinterested kindness toward man, sincerity in 
sacrifices offerings to spirits. 

The style of the reign, therefore, auspicates these qualities in the new Emperor; 
possessing them he will bring about that state of order which without imitation of the 
patriarchs of China is not attainable. It is this order, the natural consequence of a revival 
of ancient morality, which all together are turning, or, it is hoped, will turn to seek.!* 

Let no philologist understand me to say that I consider this explanation of the 
meaning of T‘ung-chih unimportant. On the contrary, the era name, once one under- 
stands it, is clearly a symbol for the fundamental ideas that lay behind all the princi- 
pal policies of the Restoration government. It says with a cryptic allusion what a 
myriad documents say in full, clear text. My point is that, failing Wade’s opportunity 
to ask the concocters of an era name what they meant by the symbol they chose, we 
might come closer to the true explanation by studying a myriad historical documents 
on that period than by philological examination of the characters chosen to designate 
it. And if we do find this true explanation, we will never be able to convey it by how- 
ever grandiloquent an English phrase. 

Professor Schafer has implored his readers not to let his table of standard equiva- 
lents for the translation of all era names pass undisputed. I have not. I now invite 
him to refute this note: to show how a philologist would have planned “a reasonable 
amount of research” to discover the meaning of T‘ung-chih; to translate this meaning 
into two English words; and to incorporate these words in a table of standard equiv- 
alents, so that __? _ for “ung and __? __ for chih will always be accurate, 
whether in T‘ung-chih, Ta-t‘ung’, Hui-t‘ung*, or Hung-chih’®. 





18 F.O. 17/357, No. 173. 
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From ‘‘Feudalism” to ‘Capitalism’ 
in Recent Historical Writing from Mainland China 


Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya wen-t‘i t‘ao-lun chi [Collected Papers on the 
Problem of the Incipiency of Capitalism in China]. Edited by the Chinese His- 
tory Seminar of the Chinese People’s University. Peking: San-lien shu-tien, 


1957. 2 vols., 8+-1102pp. 

Ming-Ch‘ing she-hui ching-chi hsing-t‘ai ti yen-chiu [Studies in the Society and Econ- 
omy of the Ming and Ch‘ing Periods]. Edited by the Chinese History Seminar 
of the Chinese People’s University. Shanghai: Shanghai jen-min ch‘u-pan-she, 


1957: 7+357PP- 
Ming-Ch‘ing-shih lun-ts‘ung [Collected Essays on Ming and Ch‘ing History]. Edited 
by Li Kuang-pi*. Wuhan: Hupei jen-min ch‘u-pan-she, 1957. 294pp. 


An unrelieved prolixity characterizes much of recent historical writing from the 
People’s Republic of China. The subject of China’s modern economic history—sub- 
sumed in these writings under the heading of the abortive transition from feudalism 
to capitalism—seems to lend itself particularly to loquacity. If the name of Stalin no 
longer appears in the burgeoning footnotes, his literary style has left its traces in the 
pleonasm that mars many of the flood of articles and pamphlets on early modern eco- 
nomic history that has appeared principally since 1955. 

Three collections published in the past year offer the Western student an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the range and quality of Chinese Communist historical work in a 
field as yet unfortunately little investigated in the West, and to attempt to ascertain 
to what extent, beneath the jargon and easy labels, this work “opens” the subject for 
further study. Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-t meng-ya wen-t'1 t‘ao-lun chi, the most exten- 
sive of the three, reprints thirty-three items from various journals, newspapers, and 
pamphlets, including ten from the leading historical publication, Li-shih yen-chiu 
| Historical Studies]. Ming-Ch‘ing she-hui ching-chi hsing-t'ai ti yen-chiu contains 
four long studies, one of which also appears in the previous item. There are nineteen 
shorter articles collected in Ming-Ch‘ing-shih lun-ts‘ung, all but five reprinted from 
the magazine for teachers of history, Li-shih chiao-hstieh |The Teaching of History]. 

These writings are manifestly exegetical; the classical text that they elucidate was 
composed by Mao Tse-tung in Yenan in 1939: “As China’s feudal society developed 
its commodity economy and so carried within itself the embryo of capitalism, China 
would of herself have developed slowly into a capitalist society even if there had 
been no influence of foreign imperialism.” ? The task of the exegetes is to document 
the existence of the capitalist embryo—the word used is meng-ya”, “sprouts, shoots, 
bourgeons,” a vague term at the best—within the feudal womb, to determine the level 
of its maturation before it was aborted, and to explain the slowness of its growth and 





1“The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party,” in Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung 
(London, 1954), Ill, 77. 
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the causes of its eventual demise. The composite interpretation of modern Chinese 
economic history which emerges—space does not permit a detailed consideration of 
the idiosyncracies of the individual contributors to the discussion—is this: 

Imperial China since 200 B.C. was a despotic feudal society. At least from the be- 
ginning of the Ming dynasty in the fourteenth century, and perhaps as far back as 
T'ang and Sung, a commodity economy began to develop within the alleged natural 
economy of the feudal society. On the basis of this development, traces (meng-ya) 
of capitalist production appeared and by the sixteenth century—the Wan-li reign of 
the Ming dynasty—were flourishing in many handicraft industries and to some degree 
in agriculture as well. (One may surmise that this date is hardly fortuitous; was it 
not to the sixteenth century that Marx ascribed the appearance of capitalism in 
Europe?) 

There were a number of special circumstances in the Ming period, it is asserted, 
which accelerated the growth of incipient capitalism. In particular, four are pointed 
out. (1) Chu Yuan-chang, the founder of the dynasty, by favoring peasant agriculture 
restored the economy from the decline which it had suffered under harsh Mongol rule. 
At the same time, by means of differential taxation which forced the peasantry to 
seek subsidiary occupations, he fostered the cultivation of commercial crops and the 
development of handicraft in the lower Yangtze and southeast coastal provinces. (2) 
Technological advances in several fields accompanied the expansion of peasant handi- 
craft and induced its differentiation from agriculture. Sung Ying-hsing’s T‘ien-kung 
k‘ai-wu has been combed for examples such as the introduction of a new cotton spin- 
ning contrivance operated by foot power and producing three or four threads simul- 
taneously. (3) The growth of the commodity economy was reflected in and spurred 
on by the “single-whip” tax system (i-t‘tao pien-fa°). This measure is interpreted by 
Communist historians as an attempt by the Ming government to counteract the fall 
in its revenues resulting from the concentration of land in the hands of gentry and 
official families who were able to avoid full taxation. The “single-whip” reform, by 
combining the numerous land tax and labor service categories under a few heads and 
assessing them in money on the basis of landowning alone, benefited the small peasant 
whose tax load in the past had been inflated by the regressive assessment of labor 
services according to the number of adult males in a household. But a greater propor- 
tion of the total tax bill now fell on large landowners. This is said to have decreased 
the attractiveness of land as an object of investment and to have encouraged gentry 
and merchants to invest in large-scale handicraft. Moreover, the need for cash with 
which to meet tax obligations accelerated the development of a money economy by 
inducing the cultivation of commercial crops, especially textile fibers. (4) A further 
impetus to the growth of capitalist-type handicraft production was the weakening 
(and final abolition at the beginning of the Ch‘ing dynasty) of the Ming system of 
forced levies of skilled labor. The demise of the kung-chiang* system, as it was called, 
which at its peak encompassed 250,000 workers in sixty-two specialties serving in shifts 
at Peking and other points, is considered to have contributed to the growth of a free 
labor market. And this, of course, is one of the Marxist prerequisites for the appear- 
ance of capitalist relations of production. 

Support for the contention that an accelerated growth of the commodity economy 
resulted from these four booster shots is forthcoming in the form of data purporting 
to show a breakdown of the purely local market relations characteristic of a natural 
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economy, and also the development of external trade to unprecedented levels. The 
production of raw cotton in Honan and Hopei and its transportation to Kiangnan for 
manufacture into cloth that was then marketed throughout China is a typical example 
in the case of the domestic market. Foreign trade, which grew despite Ming restric- 
tions, is illustrated by accounts of the large-scale exportation of porcelain from the 
Ching-te-chen kilns in Kiangsi, of teas and silks, and even of iron implements from 
Kwangtung. 

In the next stage of the process depicted by Chinese Communist historians, market 
forces acted to bring about an increasing differentiation of handicraft from agricul- 
ture. This separation led ultimately to the appearance of handicraft factories which 
are presumed to have fulfilled Marx’s criteria for capitalist production. Examples are 
cited from the silk industry of Soochow where evidence is found of three or four 
thousand or more looms and thousands of wage workers. The following excerpt from 
the gazetteer of Su-chou-fu is often quoted and may serve us as an example: 


[ During the Wan-li period] the people of Soochow had no savings. Many earned their live- 
lihood from silk weaving. The whole northeastern section of the city was inhabited by 
weavers... . Each laborer had a specialized skill. He had a regular employer and received 
his wages daily. If for some reason [he had to be absent], a laborer with no [regular] em- 
ployer was summoned to take his place. . . . These laborers without regular employment 
would stand and wait on various bridges from an early hour. . . . They stood in crowds 
of tens and hundreds, craning their necks and waiting, and dispersing after the breakfast 
hour. If work was scarce in the weaving establishments, they had no means to obtain their 


daily necessities of food and clothing. 


In some instances, a single family might control twenty or thirty or as many as several 


hundred looms, and hire workers to operate them. It is admitted that cotton spinning 
and weaving probably remained peasant subsidiary handicrafts, but evidence is cited 
for the existence of handicraft factories employing dozens of workers for dyeing and 
processing the cotton cloth. Other fields in which the existence of handicraft factories 
is claimed are pottery, especially at Ching-te-chen, iron smelting and the manufacture 
of farming tools and household articles at Fo-shan in Kwangtung, paper making, 
and the mining of copper in Yunnan. 

On what bases are these enterprises called capitalist? Invariably we have the fol- 
lowing recital: they were operated on a larger scale than peasant or guild handicraft; 
they employed free wage labor; they produced for a market; their technological level 
was comparatively high and the division of labor well advanced; and, finally, their 
capital, it is asserted, often consisted of investments by merchant entrepreneurs. Even 
in such fields as cotton spinning and weaving, where capitalist relations of produc- 
tion are not claimed, the presence of large numbers of merchants who purchased and 
distributed the cutput of peasant households in Kiangnan and in turn provided them 
with raw cotton, is taken as evidence of something akin to the Verlag system of early 
modern Europe. In Marxist terms, merchant capital had penetrated petty household 
production and organized it on a capitalist basis. 

Because Marx had stated that the “really revolutionary way” that industrial capi- 
tal develops (as distinguished from merchant investment in manufacturing) is for a 
section of the craftsmen themselves to accumulate capital and become merchants and 
capitalists, evidence of this process must also be adduced. A favorite item employed 
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for this purpose is the well-known colloquial language story “Shih Jen-ts‘e Meets a 
Friend at T‘an-ch‘iieh,” from the early seventeenth-century collection Hsing-shih 
heng-yen’, in which the small weaver Shih Fu through luck and diligent application 
rises to be a capitalist possessing thirty or forty looms and property worth thousands 
of taels. 

As is well known, Marx defined capitalism as a system of production for the mar- 
ket in which labor power itself has become a commodity, that is in which labor is free 
of any compulsion other than the market in accepting or rejecting employment. The 
works we are considering assert that free wage labor in this sense came into existence 
during the Ming and Ch‘ing periods. The key development was the unprecedented 
concentration of landholding. Many peasant owner-cultivators, as a consequence of 
differential abilities to respond to market demands, lost their holdings and either be- 
came tenants and farm laborers or were forced off the land into the towns where they 
found employment in handicraft enterprise or petty commerce. (The description of 
this process—as well as the postulated appearance in Kiangnan of a new genus of 
managing landlords who engaged in capitalist-type estate farming with hired labor— 
smacks more than a little of the English enclosure movement and of the gentlemen 
farmers of the late eighteenth century, on which one may venture to guess it is in fact 
modeled.) 

A further sign of economic change that is strongly emphasized was the remarkable 
growth of the cities and towns of the Kiangnan area, and the transformation of many 
of them from purely military-administrative centers into centers of trade and handi- 
craft. In addition to such large cities as Soochow, Nanking, Sungkiang, Hangchow, 
and Wuhu, it is noted that in the late sixteenth century there were at least four towns 
in southeastern China with populations exceeding 50,000, one with 35,000, and seven 
others with from 10,000 to 20,000. While these towns were still dominated by the 
feudal official and landlord-gentry classes, new social classes such as rich merchants 
(described as “commercial capitalists”), owners of large handicraft establishments, 
and wage workers now appeared prominently on the urban scene. The Communist 
historians point out that these social changes are reflected in the negative reactions of 
the feudal classes to the luxurious style of life that developed in the cities (quoting 
profusely from the pi-chi, collected jottings, of late Ming and Ch‘ing writers). 

The culmination of all of these developments, it is declared, was that at least in 
southeastern China embryonic (or incipient) capitalism was flourishing at the end of 
the Ming, and was seriously beginning to undermine the feudal society that ob- 
structed its further development. Peasant rebellion, endemic in Chinese history at the 
end of a dynasty, was joined now by new social forces centering in the cities and led 
by the urban lower classes. (In proof, the histories of at least twenty-six urban upris- 
ings that occurred in the early part of the seventeenth century have been abstracted 
from the Ming shih-lu.) The ideological leadership of the popular movement is as- 
signed to such men as Ku Yen-wu, Huang Tsung-hsi, and Wang Fu-chih (by analogy 
with the Russian radical writers of the nineteenth century, such as Cherneshevsky). 
Their criticisms of seventeenth-century Chinese society are interpreted as quasi-demo- 
cratic utterances reflecting the attitudes of the new bourgeoisie and of sections of the 
local gentry (represented by the Tung-lin party) who joined with them in opposing 
the corruption of the last years of the Ming. 

As unrest reached the boiling point, the popular urban movement coalesced with 
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the peasant rebellion under Li Tzu-ch‘eng to overthrow the dynasty and with it all 
obstructions to the development of incipient capitalism, This revolution, which is 
compared to that of seventeenth-century England or 1789 in France, was just on the 
point of organizing a new state power to act in the interests of the bourgeoisie when 
the barbarian Manchu hordes, at the behest of the desperate Ming feudal remnants, 
poured through the Shanhaikwan pass, and with unprecedented ferocity crushed 
the revolution, laid waste the land, and set back by at least a hundred years the devel- 
opment of the capitalist embryo in China. 

But, it is recounted, all was not lost; nothing can resist the ineluctable progress 
of economic forces. Despite the harshness of Manchu rule, the economy slowly re- 
covered, and by the Yung-cheng and Ch‘ien-lung reigns incipient capitalist production 
was flourishing within the still dominant feudal society at a level higher even than 
the glorious days of the Wan-li reign. And in proof of this, data of the same kind that 
buttressed their account of late Ming times are cited in even greater profusion by the 
Communist historians. But the restrictive policies of the despotic Ch‘ing rulers, who 
feared that these new forces would undermine their dominion, combined with the 
oppression of the feudal landlords to obstruct the further expansion of the capitalist 
mode of production. Obviously both the Ch‘ing state and the feudal land system 
would have to be swept away before China could really enter on the road to capitalism. 

It was this goal that might have been achieved by the great Taiping rebellion of 
the mid-nineteenth century, if the foreign imperialists had not joined with the traitor- 
ous dynasty to defeat the Taipings and so prolong the life of the feudal regime. The 
internal oppression of Manchu rule prior to the Opium War and its subservience to 
foreign imperialism after 1842 at the expense of the economic interests of the Chinese 
people, was a new combination blocking the natural development of the Chinese 
economy in the direction of capitalism. And so was brought into being the stagnation 
and retardation of the past century. 

This telling of the story raises at least two major problems for us. First, to account 
for the current preoccupation with the economic history of the late Ming and Ch‘ing 
periods; the second, more fundamental, to decide whether, after all, the way the prob- 
lem is formulated by the Communist historians and the conclusions they reach really 
have any relevance to the study of Chinese history in the Occident. 

It is relatively easy, I believe, to dispose of the first of these difficulties. Obviously 
the concern to establish that China’s economy prior to the nineteenth century was in 
fact evolving in the manner asserted stems from a need to fit Chinese history to the 
Marxist normative stages of societal development—from primitive communism 
through slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism to the communist paradise. The 
intractability of Chinese historical fact before this procrustean paradigm has forced 
mainland scholars to devote numerous pages to the particularly knotty problem of 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism.” Clearly these are loose ends in the devel- 
opmental scheme that must be tidied up, put in order, as part of the intellectual Gleich- 
schaltung of the Communist regime. 





2 The transition from slavery to feudalism presents a similar problem to Chinese historians who are 
now writing at length on this subject as well. See Li-shih yen-chiu pien-chi-pu [The Editors of Historical 
Studies], compilers, Chung-kuo ti nu-li-chih yti feng-chien-chih fen-ch't wen-t'i lun-wen hstian-chi [Col- 
lected Articles on the Problem of the Division Between the Period of Slavery and That of Feudalism in 
China] (Peking, 1957). 
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Nationalism, both of the common garden variety and as modified by acceptance 
of the Leninist theory of imperialism as the explanation of evil in modern Chinese 
history, is a further source of the effort to show that China was progressing toward 
capitalism during the Ch‘ing period. Communist China’s bid for great-power status 
might seem historically justified by the claim to an identical pedigree with the West. 
Moreover, to assert that China was developing along the same lines as the Western 
powers who humiliated her, that Chinese society was not fundamentally different, 
and to ascribe the humiliations endured to the joint conspiracy of the Manchu dynasty 
and its successors with the imperialist powers, is doubtless a means whereby self-re- 
spect may be preserved and the positive value of tradition maintained.® 

The second problem raised for us here is whether any explanatory model phrased 
ir rms of “feudalism” and “capitalism” can aid in disentangling the thorny issues of 
China’s economic retardation and growth. Is the abortiveness of the transition from 
feudal society to capitalist society in China a real problem? 

A minority of the participants in the discussion of the abortiveness of capitalism 
have contested one or more parts of the composite story as I have related it. No one, 
of course, would claim that capitalism was the dominant mode of production in the 
Ming or Ch'‘ing periods, only that embryonic capitalism was developing rapidly and 
undermining feudal society. But these dissidents have their doubts about the magni- 
tude and significance of the changes that they agree were taking place. There are 
warnings against committing the error of equating a commodity economy with capi- 
talism—the shade of the Soviet historian M. N. Pokrovsky who strayed onto this path 
and ended in disgrace is invoked. Moreover, they take issue with the specific data of- 
fered by the “official” historians (Shang Yiieh’ for one). For example, the text from 
the Soochow gazetteer that I quoted earlier is discounted as proof for the existence 
of handicraft factories in the silk industry on the grounds that the size of the labor 
market indicated therein can be adequately explained on the basis of individual petty 
producers each hiring one or two workers to make up the necessary complement of 
two or three men per loom. 

Questions are raised also as to whether references to hired labor in the pi-chi and 
gazetteers are in fact evidence of free wage labor in the Marxist sense. Can the charac- 
ters ku’ and yung” which appear in these texts really be taken as the equivalent of the 
modern term ku-yung, “to employ labor”? And, is there adequate evidence of mer- 
chant investment in large-scale handicraft undertakings, or of peasant flight to the 
cities? The epitome of the critical position is that while it is true that capitalist 
meng-ya were growing, it would be wrong to exaggerate their amplitude. The basic 
class conflict in Ch‘ing (and a fortiori Ming) China was still that between landlord 
and peasant; the bourgeois-feudal issue was a less pressing one. Many of the data 
cited to illustrate it are in fact less proof that feudal society was disintegrating than 
that a dynasty was coming to a close in the classical pattern. 

Although these exceptions are well taken—and sometimes carried to a point 
where the critics come dangerously close to accepting the heterodox thesis that the 
“Asiatic mode of production” was a principal cause of the retardation of incipient 





8 Perhaps the concern with the feudalism-capitalism transformation is also a delayed reaction to the 
recent discussions among English-speaking and Japanese Marxists occasioned by Maurice Dobb’s Studies 
in the Development of Capitalism (London, 1947). See The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism: 
a Symposium by Paul M. Sweezy [and others] (New York: Science and Society, 1954). 
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capitalism—the discussion remains safely within the parameters of Marxism in Chi- 
nese dress. This, I would suggest, obscures the basic problems of China’s economic his- 
tory in the past century. The question that is really relevant to China’s experience is 
why she failed to be transformed from an agricultural to an industrial society—what 
were the factors making for retardation and which for growth—and not why feudal 
society failed to be transmuted into capitalism. 

One should not fail to note that the feudalism-capitalism dichotomy is a semantic 
nightmare even with respect to the European experience from which it is derived. 
Strictly speaking, the concepts feudalism and capitalism are of a different order and 
not wholly comparable. What corresponds to capitalism, understood as an economic 
system, is manorialism—the prevalent economic system in medieval Western Europe. 
Feudalism is most accurately employed as a designation for the system of political 
organization of medieval Europe, and stands in contrast to the politically integrated 
nation-state and state system that superseded it. Apart from this consideration, the 
emphasis within the paradigm has clearly always been on tracing the origins and de- 
velopment of a capitalism that successfully grew out of medieval society and much 
less on analyzing the antecedent feudal order. In the case of China, our primary con- 
cern must still be with the traditional society that prevented the emergence of either. 
The decisive factor in checking the autonomous growth of modern industrial-capitalist 
society in China was the remarkable stability of the internal structure of the agricul- 
tural economy and the land system. While the search for traces of incipient capitalism 
is not an uninteresting quest, it distracts us from the equally interesting, probably 
more difficult, and certainly more important undertaking of producing a useful anat- 
omy and physiology of this traditional economy. And despite the virtues of its struc- 
tural-functional approach, for this task we shall need subtler tools than Marxism. 

On the other hand, if we take the terms “feudalism” and “capitalism” not as ulti- 
mate realities, the existence and development of which we must diligently prove or 
disprove, but rather as rough constructs that potentially may direct us to crucial points 
for detailed research, then the work of the Chinese historians under review here may 
be of considerable value. Their description of a process of transition from a feudal to 
a capitalist stage implies that early modern Chinese society was undergoing signifi- 
cant changes, and in so doing corresponds to a view that seems increasingly prevalent 
among non-Marxist scholars. If Professor Kracke’s excellent paper on Sung society 
may be taken as an indicator,* no one will today accept the unqualified label “natural 
economy” for post-Sung China. In fact the main trend of scholarship since Naitd 
Torajird has taken late-T‘ang and Sung as a watershed at which a number of new 
features came into prominence and altered the character of Chinese society.> While 
the Naitd hypothesis does not stress economic change, it takes note of it. Kracke’s 
account of “change within tradition” also points to the development in the Sung of 
“an economy apparently far more complex than any of earlier times,” and describes 
in particular “the rise of the great city” and “a genuine alteration of Chinese social 
patterns” that accompanied it. These new features continued to develop in the Yuan,® 





4E. A. Kracke, Jr., “Sung Society: Change Within Tradition,” FEQ, XIV (August 1955), 479-488. 
5 See Professor Nait6’s posthumous work Chigoku kinsei shi [History of Modern China] (Tokyo, 


1947). 
6 Herbert Franz Schurmann, Economic Structure of the Ytian Dynasty (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 


vii, 4-5, 8-9, and passim. 
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and presumably in Ming and Ch‘ing times. It may well be that in the small amount 
of work that has been done in early modern economic history to date scholars have 
underestimated the degree to which change within the traditional economy was 
occurring. The old adage about the connection between smoke and fire would seem 
to justify the tentative conclusion that the evidence produced by the Communist his- 
torians necessitates an upward revision on this score. That would be nothing extraor- 
dinary in the light of European historiography which, ever since Sombart introduced 
the concept of “capitalism” into academic discussion, has been reacting against his 
designation of the medieval economy of Western Europe as precapitalist in type." 

One of the more interesting questions raised by the data offered by the Chinese 
Communist historians relates to the relative technological level and output of Chinese 
and European metallurgical industry prior to the industrial revolution. The data are 
offered, of course, to substantiate the politically motivated claim that Ch‘ing China 
possessed all the economic prerequisites for successful industrialization, but that this 
transformation was foiled by political backwardness. It is nevertheless startling to read 
of the existence in eighteenth-century China of an iron smelting establishment with a 
daily output of 3,600 catties (2 tons) which employed 1,000 miners, charcoal burners, 
carriers, ironworkers, etc., to produce that total. These figures stand up well with 
those for seventeenth-century England when the output per furnace is estimated at 2 
or 3 tons of pig iron daily with a total annual production of about 25,000 tons.® But 
what we do not know in the case of China is how many of these large-scale establish- 
ments there were, and how long such an enterprise survived. It need hardly be said 
that we cannot competently revise our picture of the traditional Chinese economy 
without systematic testing of hypotheses against empirical fact. The mere citation of 
suggestive data without methodical elimination of alternative explanations will get 
us nowhere. 

What the works that I am discussing have done is to transplant wholesale to Chi- 
nese soil models drawn from a nineteenth-century understanding of European his- 
tory, and then to tend them with infinite care, pouring on them bucket after bucket 
of fertilizing quotation from the choicest literary sources, seeking to produce a fruit 
to rival that grown in early modern Europe. The few genuine shoots of the plant 
hitherto unknown to China are eagerly seized upon as qualitative changes whose 
magnitude (or quantity) is exaggerated to the point where, in a perversion of the 
Hegelian dialectic, they give birth to even more radical qualitative changes. Thus 
from the proven existence of a few large-scale handicraft enterprises, it is assumed 
that there were many more, and the many more are taken as proof of the flourishing 
of incipient capitalist production. The implication to be drawn from China’s failure 
to undergo an industrial revolution is that the conditions that favored the industrial- 
ization of England, and of Japan, were fortuitous. Chinese society was not different 
—only unlucky! 

In no case that I have examined are the available materials for any region or any 
functional sector of the economy exhaustively surveyed to furnish an account of all 
the instances—capitalist and noncapitalist—so that a proper evaluation can be made of 
the magnitude and distribution of change. The question of the degree to which in- 





7 See M. Postan, “Medieval Capitalism,” Economic History Review, ist Ser., IV (1932-34), 212-227. 
8H. R. Schubert, History of the British Iron and Steel Industry from c. 450 B.C. to A.D. 1775 (Lon- 
don, 1957), 244, 334, and Appendix IV, “Output Figures.” 
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dustries producing for the market were fragmented, labor-intensive, and capital-poor 
is not raised. Nor—with the possible exception of Yen Chung-p‘ing‘ on Yunnan cop- 
per mining’—has there been a study in detail of any single firm such as would allow 
us to judge to what extent these were really enterprises of a new type and not merely 
more of the same. 

Is it not just as convincing to argue that the presence of large-scale petty com- 
merce which the Communist historians invoke as proof of incipient capitalism is in 
fact a mark of retardation, a reflection of limited markets which, because the division 
of labor is not far advanced and opportunities for paid employment few, encourages 
every producer to be a “penny capitalist”? And are not the genuine middlemen— 
for example, the monopoly merchants—tied to and dependent upon the ancien ré- 
gime? Agreed that there were many uprisings in Soochow and other cities at the end 
of the Ming, but is this a new phenomenon, and is the incidence statistically signifi- 
cant as compared with other times? Is it valid to describe pawnshops, ch‘ien-chuang’, 
yin-hao*, and the Shansi banks as modern enterprises? Was landholding always 
being concentrated from the Sung down to the twentieth century, and tenancy cor- 
respondingly always on the increase? Or can we discern, if we try, significant cyclical 
variations in these closely related processes ? 

In part the shortcomings of this work stem from the kind of materials on which 
the writers rely. While several new collections of source materials on agriculture and 
handicraft are now appearing,’® for the most part they are put together from staple 
stuff (only more of it): gazetteers, pi-chi, memorials, and edicts. Some hitherto un- 
printed documents from the Ch‘ing archives are included, and also examples of such 
private documents as tenant contracts. But for evidence of the central arch of their 
thesis—the flourishing of capitalist-type handicraft factories—there are no first-hand 
materials. This forces the Chinese Communist historians back to dangerous depen- 
dence on the pseudo-numbers of literary texts''—not to mention the unhappy fact 
that what is recorded in a pi-chi in any case is more likely there because it was rare 
and exceptional than because it was flourishing. 

Paradoxically, it is this dependence on traditional sources and their citation in pro- 
fusion (and with footnotes) that is also probably the chief value of the recent writings 
from mainland China on early modern economic history. Despite the Marxist frame- 
work—perhaps because of it—these are still very much in the scissors and paste tradi- 
tion that has an honored place in Chinese historiography, and as such can offer us 
rich data to filter through finer sieves. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER 
Center for East Asian Studies 
Harvard Unwwersity 





® Yen Chung-p‘ing, Ch‘ing-tai Yiin-nan t'ung-cheng k‘ao [A Study of the Copper Industry in Yunnan 
During the Ch‘ing Dynasty] (Peking, 1957). 

10 See Pteng Tse-i', comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai shou-kung-yeh shih tzu-liao (1840-1949) [Source 
Materials on Handicraft Industry in Modern China (1840-1949)] (Peking, 1957), 4 vols.; and Li Wen- 
chih”, comp., Chung kuo chin-tai nung-yeh shih tzu-liao, 1840-1911 [Source Materials on Agriculture 
in Modern China, 1840-1911] (Peking, 1057)—there are two additional volumes in this collection, com- 
plied by two other scholars and dealing respectively with the periods 1912-27 and 1927-37. 

11 See Lien-sheng Yang, “Numbers and Units in Chinese Economic History,’’ HJAS, XII (June 1949), 
216-225. 
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Scratches on our Minds: American Images of 
China and India. By Haron R. Isaacs. 
New York: John Day, 1958. 416. Index. 
$6.75. 


Harold R. Isaacs, reporter of Asian affairs, 
now associated with the MIT Center for Inter- 
national Studies, has written a lively inquiry 
into the feelings of 181 influential Americans 
on China and India. A Negro, we learn, views 
the Chinese as our “international Uncle Toms.” 
The missionaries with their distorted images of 
the Chinese helped bemuse us into benevolent 
patronage of China—until the rude awakening 
of the Korean war. And benighted missionar- 
ies, we are told, inspired our revulsion at Hindu 
religious practices. Some Americans have an 
image of the arrogant Indian, caused in part 
by Indian borrowing of crude British stereo- 
types about Americans. 

Among the sources of our images: Ripley’s 
“Believe It or Not,” Pearl Buck’s The Good 
Earth, Katherine Mayo’s Mother India, the 
immortal Charlie Chan and Fu Manchu, Kip- 
ling’s Gunga Din. Illustrations from cartoons 
and movie stills prove Isaacs’ points. To Isaacs’ 
remarkable collection I would add only a few 
items: The Moonstone, the literature of Thug- 
gee, L. H. Myers’ The Root and the Flower, 
certain detective novels of Earle Stanley Gard- 
ner, the stage (as well as the movie) Chinese, 
recent novels of the Korean war, the prolific 
novel of interracial marriage (or worse). 

Isaacs has ironically indicated how Holly- 
wood, all through the period of the rise of 
Gandhi, ground out films on the Bengal Lanc- 
ers. He has demolished the myth of Chinese 
Army “human sea” tactics, used as an excuse 
to explain the defeat of MacArthur. And he 
has shown how Teddy Roosevelt’s false images 
of China contributed to his mistaken Far East- 
ern policy and to our ultimate defeat in the 
Far East. 

He wisely, in view of the heterogeneous na- 
ture of his informants (13 from business, 41 
from academic life, 20 from missionary work, 
40 from mass media, and so on) warns against 
interpreting his results in terms of percentages, 
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but he repeatedly disregards his own warning. 
After noting that 17 informants influenced by 
missionaries strongly dislike India, he adds: 
“These figures are of course wholly inconclu- 
sive; but their essence is not” (p. 267). His 
two-hour interviews, he says, were taken down 
“verbatim in all essentials” (p. 30). Either he 
took them down verbatim, or he did not, and 
his many fragmentary notes suggest that often 
he did not. He mentions no checks or controls 
on his interviews, and my guess would be that 
without realizing it he has slanted his evi- 
dence in the direction of irrational rather than 
rational images of China and India. 

Isaacs never satisfactorily defines or even 
uses precisely the term “image.” He frequently 
confuses the image and the object which has 
produced or shaped the image. Often he sees 
his images as a kind of trickery, springing 
from a clash of ego involvements and inse- 
curities—by examining our images of a coun- 
try we learn mostly about ourselves. We may 
agree with Isaacs in his analysis of the way in 
which Chinese ceremonial politeness has dis- 
torted, to our tragic cost, the American image 
of China. But if I, as an American, regard the 
Indian caste system as foolish, am I being 
tricked by my images of India? Or am I agree- 
ing, quite rationally (for me), with Nehru 
and Gandhi? 

Though Scratches on our Minds has not 
been written with complete theoretical rigor, it 
still remains a remarkable piece of journalism 
and reportorial legwork, beyond the ability of 
many pure scholars. 

Joun AsHMEAD 
Haverford College 


The Pattern of Asia. Ed. Norton Ginspure. 
Coauthors John E. Brush, Shannon Mc- 
Cune, Allen K. Philbrick, John R. Ran- 
dall, Herold J. Wiens. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. xiv, 929. 
Index. $11.65. 

This is a textbook on the geography of Asia, 
including Southwest Asia (the Middle East) 
and Soviet Asia, but devoting about three 
quarters of its space to what the editor labels 
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“Asian Asia,” the southern and eastern quad- 
rants of the continent sometimes called Mon- 
soon Asia, from West Pakistan to Hokkaido 
and Manchuria. It seems certain to win a place 
as the best general text in this field, not only 
because it is recently published and deals ef- 
fectively with current matters in an area of 
rapid change, but because on the whole its 
treatment is outstandingly good. The variety 
of coauthors has led to only minimal uneven- 
ness or differences, a tribute to the skill of the 
editor, who was himself responsible for the 
three-chapter introduction and for the sections 
on Japan, Southeast Asia, and Soviet Asia. 
Uniformly excellent and insightful treatment 
is not to be expected of any text, and there are 
peaks and valleys in this one, but none of the 
valleys are low enough to prompt a negative 
feeling about the book. Among the peaks are 
the six long chapters by John Brush on India 
and Pakistan, in several places at a level of 
analysis and masterful description beyond most 
texts. Here and there throughout the book is 
muddy writing or unimaginative cataloguing, 
and in several sections what seems an unin- 
spired overuse of statistics of this and that in- 
corporated into the text, but for the most part 
the text flows effectively through topical dis- 
cussion, regional description, and thoughtful 
analysis of high quality, and rarely buries itself 
too far to see the horizon, or the “pattern” 
which aptly forms the title. 

Among the valleys, unfortunately, are parts 
of the six chapters on China, a good deal of 
which is dreadfully dull. There is a reasonable 
treatment of most of the essentials, but the 
chapters leave one weary. Some of this may be 
due in part to preoccupation with political and 
military strategy, which seems out of place in 
a book of this sort; many of the sections deal- 
ing with the Communists (sometimes capital- 
ized and sometimes not) read more like policy 
pronouncements than like scholarly judgments. 
Occasional factual errors (e.g., Hankow is not 
800 miles from the Yangtze’s mouth; the 
Kuanhsien irrigation works on the Chengtu 
plain date from the third century B.C., not 
A.D.) mar certain sections. The problems of 
agricultural yields and industrialization seem 
inadequately treated, and one must take ex- 
ception to statements such as this: “The chief 
difficulty encountered in pre-communist indus- 
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trial development was the lack of capital ac- 
cumulation to finance new enterprises under 
a free-enterprise system” (p. 252). Any user of 
romanization lives in a glass house, but this 
book’s strict use of hyphenated Wade-Giles for 
place names, though it has merits, occasionally 
leads to confusing results like “Cha-ha-erh” 
(for Chahar), strangely omitted from the in- 
dex. Taken as a whole, however, the sections 
on China are competent and useful; they 
merely do not reach consistently the standard 
of most of the rest of the book. The sections 
on Southeast Asia, though of generally high 
quality, may overstate the evils of shifting 
cultivation, especially in view of practicable 
alternatives. 

Each chapter is provided with a selective 
geographic bibliography of a dozen or more 
entries, each briefly evaluated in a short com- 
ment, and brief guides to statistical and carto- 
graphic sources, a model which ought to be 
more widely followed. Most of the numerous 
photographs are unusually good, and are en- 
hanced by detailed commentary-captions. Per- 
haps the major disappointment is the maps. 
Most of them have poor design or choice of 
patterns with poor contrast and low clarity, and 
try to include too much. The several detailed 
tables showing land use do a better job. Oc- 
casional mapping errors and spelling incon- 
sistencies between maps and text are annoying, 
and for a geographic study the maps are too 
few, especially in the China section. Many of 
these faults may be traceable to the publishers; 
such economy is inappropriate. In the text 
there are far too many misprints, some of them 
serious. In the Japan section (p. 110), T‘ang 
and not Sui ruled China in 793 when Kyoto 
was founded; of the Indus valley, one cannot 
say (p. 468) that the builders of Mahenjo-Daro 
“appeared in 2500 B.C.” However, for a book 
of this size and scope, such minor slips are few, 
and they are inconsequential in comparison 
with the book’s virtues. 

Ruoaps MurpHey 
University of Washington 


Panmunjom: The Story of the Korean Military 
Armistice Negotiations. By Wituiam H. 
VatcHer, Jr. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1958. 322. Maps, Photographs, In- 
dex, Appendices. $4.75. 
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The Korean War was not quite one year old 
when the belligerents realized that they could 
not gain their objective—unification of the 
peninsula—by a continuation of military oper- 
ations. By mid-May, 1951, both sides indicated 
a willingness to start negotiations for a cease- 
fire, and on July 10 talks began. 

Professor Vatcher’s book is a detailed, 
chronological, almost day-by-day record of what 
went on in the truce tent, first at Kaesong and 
then at Panmunjom. He has boiled down the 
two years and seventeen days, 575 meetings, 
and eighteen million words into a very read- 
able summary of slightly less than two hun- 
dred pages. His principal source is the official 
transcript of the meetings, but he also drew on 
a good deal of firsthand knowledge. As Psy- 
chological Warfare Advisor to the Senior 
United Nations Delegate, he came into contact 
with the principal figures in the negotiations, 
attended the conferences, assisted in the prepa- 
ration of speeches by the delegates, and helped 
plan the day-to-day policy. He has quoted 
liberally from the verbatim reports, which 
gives the book added value as source material. 
His chief aim was to present a factual account 
of the negotiations, but an important secondary 
objective was to demonstrate the tactics and 
techniques of Communist diplomacy. Obstruc- 
tions, delays, obfuscations, caprice, spurious 
logic, invective, bombast, insults, all emerge 
clearly as the hallmarks of Communist meth- 
ods at the conference table. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
first gives a brief and very general account of 
the situation in Korea from 1946 to the out- 
break of hostilities, and describes the steps lead- 
ing to the armistice negotiations. The six chap- 
ters which follow form the substance of the 
book. Here is the narrative of the discussions 
and arguments, the claims and counterclaims, 
the charges and countercharges; the fight for 
the agenda, the laborious negotiations to reach 
agreement on such matters as admitting news- 
men to the proceedings or International Red 
Cross personnel to the prisoner of war camps, 
the differences relating to the location of the 
armistice line, and the disagreements on volun- 
tary versus involuntary repatriation of pris- 
oners. The final chapter summarizes the les- 
sons learned, the mistakes made by the United 
Nations delegation, and the techniques used by 
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the Communists. It is unsettling to realize that 
the blunders on our side were not much dif- 
ferent from those we made in earlier confer- 
ences in the forties, and rooted in the same 
childlike faith in the sincerity and good in- 
tentions of the enemy. 

It is regrettable that the author set such nar- 
row limits for his study. There is certainly 
much more to the story of the truce negotia- 
tions than what went on in the tent between 
the two delegations. What about the Soviet 
Union? Did it play any part behind the scenes 
in influencing the Communists at Panmunjom? 
Was there any difference of opinion among 
the Allies? What about domestic political con- 
siderations in the United States? Did public 
opinion in America and Europe play any sig- 
nificant role? Vatcher only hints at one pos- 
sibility when he says that “interference from 
Washington tended at times to impede the 
progress of negotiations by restricting the 
United Nations Command’s ability to act 
freely” (p. 208). Unquestionably, the value of 
the book would be greater had the story been 
placed in a larger setting. 

ArMIN Rappaport 
University of California, Berkeley 


Catalogue of Translations from the Chinese 
Dynastic Histories for the Period 220-960. 
Compiled by Hans H. Franxet. East 
Asia Studies, Institute of International 
Studies, University of California. Chinese 
Dynastic Histories Translations, Supple- 
ment No. 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957. 295. 
$4.50. 

No sensible scholar today would maintain 
that a complete translation of Chinese dynastic 
histories should be undertaken. Yet it is not 
so long ago that such unrealistic and futile 
ideas were cherished by some sinologues. The 
question which histories and what chapters 
would justify an integral translation is, how- 
ever, still a matter of debate. One of the criteria 
for selection should obviously be the source 
value of a text. It means, for example, lost 
labor to translate a biography from a history 
when we have a much fuller version available 
elsewhere, since often enough the lieh-chuan 
concerned is nothing but a highly condensed 
extract from the longer version in a sort of 
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Chinese telegraphese. From the Sung dynasty 
on more and more primary sources have sur- 
vived, with the result that at least the biog- 
raphical chapters of dynastic histories are in 
many cases of no more than secondary and 
subsidiary source value. For the dynasties from 
Han to T‘ang and Wu-tai, however, the offi- 
cial histories are more often than not our only 
sources available. The choice of translations 
covering the period A.D. 220 to 960 as cata- 
logued in the present volume must therefore 
be welcomed. 

There can be no doubt that this Catalogue 
will soon become a widely used tool and find 
its way to the shelves of sinologues and gen- 
eral historians alike. Its value cannot be over- 
rated, For the sinologue an existing translation, 
however erroneous, constitutes always a major 
help towards understanding a passage, whereas 
the general historian will always have to rely 
on translations. The compiler of the Catalogue, 
Dr. Hans H. Frankel, has proceeded with great 
intelligence and care. For each translated pas- 
sage from the San-kuo chih to the Old and 
New Wu-tai shih, page and folio in the Po-na 
edition is given, together with full bibliographi- 
cal data on the translation and the indication 
which edition has been used by the translator 
or whether a Chinese text is printed with the 
translation. Two indices add to the usefulness 
of the book: an index of translators (pp. 251- 
260) and one of subjects (names of persons, 
countries, tribes, etc., pp. 261-295). This ar- 
rangement allows a translation to be traced in 
three ways: by its location in the Chinese text, 
through the index of translators, or through 
the index of subjects. A well devised system of 
numbering (capital letters for the various his- 
tories, numerals for the more than 2,000 trans- 
lated passages) facilitates orientation within 
the volume. 

This reviewer did not feel much tempted to 
pursue the favorite sport of reviewers to hunt 
up omissions or mistakes. His tests convinced 
him that there are certainly no omissions worth 
mentioning. Perhaps Henri Maspero’s transla- 
tion of the beginning of Wei-shu, ch. 114 
(BEFEO, X [1910], 121) should have been 
included, but this is a text which has been 
translated more than once anyway. A stickler 
for accuracy might also point out that the in- 
dex of translators does not list that prolific 
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writer Anon.; he figures from time to time in 
the Catalogue, e.g., as translator of Shiratori 
Kurakichi’s articles posthumously collected in 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the 
Toyo Bunko, No. 15 (1956). 

Dr. Frankel’s labor in compiling this Cata- 
logue must have been enormous, particularly 
if one considers that compiling a bibliography 
is usually not a very inspiring task. He deserves 
our admiration as well as our gratitude for this 
most useful bibliographical tool. Apart from 
its practical value the Catalogue also reflects 
in an illuminating manner the tendencies and 
development of sinology during the last hua- 
dred years and is, therefore, an important con- 
tribution towards a future history of sinology. 
It is striking to see how much the study of 
the non-Chinese populations of Asia occupied 
sinologists in former days, to the neglect of 
China proper. It must be hoped that the Uni- 
versity of California will continue the series 
which has been so promisingly inaugurated by 
Dr. Frankel’s catalogue. The next step should 
be a list of translations from the Shih-chi and 
both Han-shu, which would cover Chinese his- 
tory from remote antiquity down to the start- 
ing point of the present volume. 

University of Munich HERBERT FRANKE 


The History of the Former Han Dynasty. Vol. 
III. A Critical Translation with Annota- 
tions by Homer H. Duss, with the col- 
laboration of P‘an Lo-chi. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1955. xiv, 563. Appendixes. 
$7.50. 

In this, the third volume of his translations 
from the Han shu, Dubs completes his work 
on the Imperial Annals (Vols. I and II con- 
sisted of Annals I-X, and this volume of An- 
nals XI and XII), and, following the pattern 
of historical dynastic succession rather than 
that of the author of the Han shu, Dubs adds 
the biography of the “usurper” Wang Mang. 

Dubs is not an easy translator to read. The 
work under review contains such sentences as 
“the poor could not satiate themselves with 
brewer’s grains” (p. 286), where the text is 
quite simply “the poor do not even get their 
fill of husks.” Neither is Dubs always a re- 
liable translator to follow. While he tries to be 
“literal,” he disregards many of the intrinsic 
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features of the source language—its deriva- 
tional morphology and syntax, its repertory of 
modal and aspectual auxiliaries, its strict and 
meaningful distributional patterns—with the 
result that the translation is not only not 
“literal” but, at times, misleading. 

Within the space of a short review, it is im- 
possible to enumerate the grammatical prin- 
ciples violated in the translation. One or two 
examples must suffice, and I shall select these 
from those which have to do with the gram- 
matical treatment of time in the text—an all- 
important consideration in historical narrative. 
The verb does not indicate tense. Time of oc- 
currence is indicated by time phrases, which 
occur in the verbal sentence at T in the dis- 
tribution T/Agent/Verb. Time of duration, on 
the other hand, is indicated by time phrases 
occurring in the second post-verbal position in 
the distribution Agent/Verb/first position/ 
second position. Time elapsing prior to action 
occurs at T in the distribution Agent/T/erh/ 
Verb. These three contrastive positions dis- 
tinguish three totally different types of time 
indications. Yet on p. 29, time of duration is 
treated as time of occurrence in Han hsing 
erh-pai sui “The Han [dynasty] arose two 
hundred years [ago],” which should read 
“Han has flourished for two hundred years.” 
On p. 356, the same mistake occurs in wet-tsu 
pu chiao-tai san sui “and the soldiers of the 
[palace] guard were not changed even in the 
third year,” which should read “the Palace 
Guards had not been relieved for three years.” 
On p. 239, time elapsing is treated as time of 
occurrence in ku erh shih erh wang “Hence 
[in the reign of] the Second Emperor, it fell,” 
which should read “therefore, after two gene- 
rations only, [the House of Ch‘in] collapsed.” 
On p. 222, the same mistake occurs in fet nai 
liu nien erh chien tso yeh “and it was not [that 
he waited] until the sixth year [before] he 
mounted the eastern steps,” which should read 
“it was not so, that six years passed before he 
mounted the Eastern Steps.” Time of duration 
is misconstrued on p. 134 in tsai kuo san sui 
“while he had been at his estate to the third 
year,” which should read “he had lived for 
three years at his estate, when . . .” Shih, oc- 
curring in the distribution T/Agent/Verb, in- 
dicates time of occurrence (see above) in the 
sense of “at that/this time.” In I i shih ch‘u 
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yeh, however, shih occurs in the instrumental 
position, so that Dubs’s “it would be proper at 
this time to settle them in [stationary] occu- 
pations” (p. 214) should read “it would be 
proper in due time (lit.: by/season) to settle 
them (the tribes) in sedentary occupations.” 
Similarly, time of occurrence never occurs in 
first post-verbal position, so that ching-wei ssu 
shih “you ... have disposed of [ matters in all] 
the four seasons” (p. 206) should properly 
read “you have arranged the four seasons.” 
The importance of accounting accurately for 
these features of the original in an historical 
narrative need hardly be stressed. 

In contrast to time indications, sequence in 
the stream of narrative is indicated by a class 
of specialised words. They indicate, not only 
varieties of sequence, but interruptions in the 
narrative stream, providing for a sort of “flash- 
back parenthesis.” Of these, ch‘u and shih oc- 
cur with the meaning “prior to the time of 
narration,” and pi and chi “a change in time 
of narration” which, if in the flash-back form, 
indicates “later, by the time that,” etc., or in 
prospect “when the time is reached that.” 
These words occur initially and absolutely in 
the verbal sentence. In other forms of distribu- 
tion, ch‘u and shih as elements in a verb-group 
have an inchoative function. Pi as an element 
in a verb-group indicates “in rapid succession,” 
“frequently,” but before nouns is distributive 
“each,” “successive.” Chi occurring before ex- 
posed elements occurs as “as to” (often with 
adversative nuance “but as to”), but is con- 
junctive (simple connection) in noun-groups. 

Ch‘u, shih, pi, and chi are incorrectly ac- 
counted for on pp. 134-135, 412, 324, 162, 128, 
134, 78, 63, 148, 16, 38, etc. Once again the 
distinctions to be observed here are important 
in an historical text. 

In the last twenty years, a great deal has 
been learned about the grammar of the Chi- 
nese language. These findings are indispens- 
able to the all-important task of translating 
Chinese historical texts accurately. Translators 
today cannot afford to disregard them. 

W. A. C. H. Dosson 
University of Toronto 


The Rulers of China 221 B.C.-A.D. 1949, 
Chronological Tables. Comp. by A. C. 
Mouwte. With an Introductory Section on 





the Earlier Rulers c. 2100-249 B.C. by 
W. Percevat Yetts. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957. xxiii, 131. Indices. $10.00. 


Strange as it may seem, students of Chinese 
history have never had a reference work in 
which to look up the names, titles, and pre- 
cise dates of all Chinese emperors quickly and 
conveniently. To fill this need, the present 
Tables were compiled with meticulous care by 
the late A. C. Moule. (For an obituary of this 
scholar, see JAS, XVII [Nov. 1957], 173-175-) 
They provide fuller information than any sin- 
gle previous work. For each ruler, they give 
(as far as known) his various names and post- 
humous titles; his position in the family (e.g., 
third son of so-and-so); references to the chap- 
ters in the dynastic histories devoted to his 
reign; the Western dates (day, month, and 
year) of his birth, enthronement, abdication 
or deposition, and death; and the year titles 
(nien hao) of his reign, with the cyclical signs 
of the first year, the Western date (day, month, 
and year) corresponding to the first day of 
each year title, and the Western date (day, 
month, and year) when each year title was 
decreed. Above each table are given the name 
of the dynasty, the family name of the ruling 
house, and the capitals. Below each table there 
are copious explanatory footnotes. There are 
six indexes of titles, names, and year titles. 
Chinese characters as well as romanization 
(Wade-Giles) are given throughout. 

A well-known difficulty in Chinese chronol- 
ogy is frequent disagreement between the 
sources. Moule lists his sources, and discusses 
many discrepancies in the footnotes. But the 
books at his disposal were limited, due in part 
to wartime conditions. A serious omission is 
Ssu-ma Kuang’s Tzu-chih t'ung-chien, with 
his own k‘ao i and Hu San-hsing’s commen- 
tary. These three works were obviously not 
consulted in the bulk of the present Tables, 
though they are cited a few times. They would 
have cleared up many doubtful dates, names, 
and titles, and would have provided alternate 
dates in other cases. Aside from limitations due 
to the sources used, the information given in 
the tables seems to be highly accurate. In the 
footnotes, however, there are occasional errors. 

Unfortunately, Moule’s protracted labors and 
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loving attention to precise detail are not 
matched in this publication by an adequate 
arrangement and presentation. The reproduc- 
tion of an entire work from handwritten copy 
has its charms in a book to be enjoyed at leis- 
ure, but in this case it interferes with the speed 
essential in the use of a reference tool. (Inci- 
dentally, it would have been nice to know 
which of the several handwritings is Moule’s.) 
Since the ten columns making up each table 
are headed merely by numbers, one does not 
know which dates refer to which events unless 
one constantly turns back to the Explanations 
near (not at) the beginning of the volume. 
This inconvenience could have been avoided 
by providing each column with a brief de- 
scriptive heading, as was done for the one 
table of the Presidents of the Republic (p. 
113). The confusion increases when some col- 
umns are carried over into previous columns 
(“to save space”). After the names of the dy- 
nasties at the head of each table, inclusive 
dates might easily have been added. The linear 
charts intended to sum up the Sixteen States 
(p. 51) and the Ten States (p. 78) I find diffi- 
cult to use. In this and other features, Moule’s 
Tables, though richer in details, are inferior to 
a Chinese predecessor to which they frequently 
refer, namely, Chinese Chronological Charts 
with Index (Supplement I of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series). 
Another mark of careless editing is the exist- 
ence of sporadic blank spaces (mostly in the 
footnotes) for cross references and other data 
which were never filled in—and in some cases 
they were filled in wrongly. 

Preceding Mr. Moule’s compilation, there 
are tables for the earliest dynasties—Hsia, 
Shang-Yin, and Chou—with comments, by the 
late W. Perceval Yetts. They are arranged dif- 
ferently from Moule’s and provide less infor- 
mation, since less is known about the ancient 
rulers. They constitute one specialist’s con- 
sidered views on thorny chronological prob- 
lems which will continue to be argued among 
scholars. 

It is hoped that these Tables will some day 
be re-edited and presented in a more worthy 
and convenient form. 


Hans H. Franke 


University of California, Berkeley 
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Communist China Today: [ Vol. I.] Domestic 
and Foreign Policies. Vol. II. Documen- 
tary and Chronological Supplement. By 
Peter S. H. Tanc. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957, 1958. xvi, 536; $10.00. 
Vi, 137; $3.75. 


The first of these two volumes offers, in the 
form of a treatise, a comprehensive survey of 
“the major aspects of the Chinese Communist 
regime.” The subject is introduced by three 
chapters dealing, respectively, with ideological 
and historical backgrounds and the leadership 
characteristics of the Chinese Communist 
Party (pp. 1-94). The “domestic” core of the 
work comprises a group of six successive chap- 
ters (pp. 95-377) describing the mechanical 
features of the Chinese Communist regime— 
i.e., the six “machines” (party, state, economic, 
social, military, and propaganda) that develop, 
administer, and enforce the policies of the 
party leadership. Here, Dr. Tang’s work at- 
tains its strongest and most circumstantial 
quality. The foreign policies of the regime are 
summarized in five chapters (pp. 378-489), 
and a concluding chapter summarizes the 
trends in domestic and foreign policy in the 
light of the significant developments in both 
fields during 1956. The second volume, ex- 
orbitantly priced, is less satisfying. Full texts 
are given of the 1954 state constitution and 
1956 party constitution; but when so many 
other significant documents are available, it 
would appear relatively less fruitful to reprint 
the text of the party constitution of 1945. The 
68-page chronology (Spring 1918—July 2, 
1956) is constructed with no serious effort to 
distinguish the significant from the trivial 
events and incidents, and has important bib- 
liographical and substantive limitations. 

Dr. Tang has immersed himself in the offi- 
cial documentation and news reports of Com- 
munist China, and his work may generally be 
relied upon for accurate description and sound 
explanation of the political apparatus of the 
mainland regime; at times, the treatment is 
almost encyclopaedic. The external stigmata of 
formal scholarship, footnotes in particular, are 
reduced to the minimum consistent with the 
needs of nonprofessional readers. Whether the 
professional scholar will find the work helpful 
will depend upon whether his day-to-day track- 
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age of events in Communist China has been as 
patient and sustained as Dr. Tang’s. Dr. Tang 
is no friend of the Chinese Communists: he 
considers them to be dictatorial and totalitarian 
in spirit and method; he believes their doctrines 
to be sterile in the philosophic sense; and he is 
sensitive to the dangers of aggrandizement of 
“international Communism.” At the same time, 
however, he has no illusions about the political 
situation that enabled them to conquer the 
mainland: they forged the “sharp axe” that 
felled “the rotten tree of the Kuomintang”—a 
tree rotted by internal disintegration, by the 
“shameful record” of an irregular and self- 
enriching officialdom, and by a “general lack 
of efficiency, zeal, and conscientious concern 
for the welfare of the country” (pp. 69-70). He 
places no high value on the military capability 
of Chiang Kai-shek to reconquer the mainland. 
Formosa could be made “a show-window of 
genuine democracy off mainland China,” and 
eventually become a “non-Communist Yenan”; 
but “if it were to be a refuge for only a single 
politically privileged group living on American 
aid under an anti-Communist banner, it would 
for all practical purposes be only another 
Okinawa”; Dr. Tang believes the issue “is now 
in the balance” (p. 503). 

Perhaps Dr. Tang’s views of Sino-Soviet re- 
lations are influenced by his earlier residence 
in the Soviet Union as an attaché of the Na- 
tionalist Embassy. In any case, he finds it use- 
ful to insist upon the strong Stalinist influence 
on Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communist 
Party—going so far as to hold, in the face of 
evidence that would support the contrary view, 
that “Mao’s insistence on capitalizing on the 
revolutionary potential of the peasants .. . 
represented an application of Stalin’s ideas to 
the Chinese local scene” (p. 73). At the same 
time, however, he brings a high degree of 
sophistication to his analysis of Chinese and 
Soviet “national interests,” suggesting that “the 
[common] goal of world Communism may at 
times have a definite influence in softening 
what might otherwise be disruptive conflicts of 
national interest” (pp. 385-386). After review- 
ing in a candid spirit the specific actions taken 
by the Sino-Soviet partners to build up “a sub- 
stantial community of interest” in the military, 
economic, cultural, and diplomatic fields, Dr. 
Tang speculates briefly on possible conflicts of 
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interest. On balance, he concludes that “these 
supposed conflicts do not show any promise of 
reaching a level of intensity sufficient to de- 
stroy the solidarity of the Moscow-Peking 
Axis” (p. 399). As for Sino-American relations, 
Dr. Tang envisions no possibility of the Chi- 
nese Communists yielding on any important 
point of confrontation (Korea, Formosa, Viet- 
nam, or Japan) where conflicts now exist— 
“even if they are admitted to the United Na- 
tions and recognized by the United States” (p. 
488). “The fundamental policy of Communist 
China . . . will continue to be one of antagon- 
ism and hostility” so long as the United States 
stands in the way of Communist expansion in 
the Far East (p. 504). 

A work of such broad scope as Dr. Tang’s 
is vulnerable to the criticism of specialists who 
may take issue with interpretations of certain 
details, and to the criticism of scholastic purists 
who may deplore a willingness to speculate 
about matters on which the evidence is incom- 
plete. On balance, however, the study offers a 
reliable interpretation of the character and 
policies of Chinese Communism; and, by 
identifying his speculations as such, Dr. Tang 
gives fair enough warning to the discrimi- 
nating reader. 

H. Artuur STEINER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Agrarian Policies of Mainland China: A Doc- 
umentary Study (1949-1956). By CHao 
Kvuo-cutn. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. xiii, 276. Mimeo. 

This volume is divided into eight parts. Be- 
ginning with the over-all agrarian program, it 
covers land redistribution, organized farming, 
agricultural production, agricultural tax and 
rural credit, collection and marketing of farm 
products, and agro-technical programs; the 
concluding section deals with rural statistics, 
rural administrative divisions, and rural mark- 
eting and credit co-operatives. Each section 
starts with introductory comments summariz- 
ing and evaluating the situation with official 
statistical data (when available), and proceeds 
to present a translation of the original basic 
documents and articles on the subject, followed 
by excerpts of additional references from Chi- 
nese newspapers and other periodical literature. 

The task of translation is competently han- 
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dled, great care having been taken to render 
Chinese Communist terminologies accurately. 
The glossary of Chinese terms and phrases 
given at the end of the volume should be valu- 
able to most readers not familiar with the lan- 
guage. The basic documents on the whole are 
well chosen, but it is important to bear in mind 
that, as the title of the volume indicates, the 
selection is made from publications up to the 
end of 1956, and that one must not expect to 
find references to the important changes in 
agricultural policy taking place in 1957. 

The agricultural development program 
(apart from socialization) during the period 
under study is found in those sections of the 
First Five-Year Plan dealing with investment 
and agricultural production targets. The sec- 
tion on the latter is fully translated, but the 
presentation of investment in agriculture (p. 
9) does not bring out the place of agriculture 
in the total state investment program for the 
five-year period. It is not so much the absolute 
amount of state investment in agriculture 
(3,260 million yuan), as the share of agricul- 
tural investment (7.6 per cent) in the total in- 
vestment program that reveals the underlying 
philosophy of the planning authorities towards 
agriculture. In fact, out of the 3,260 million 
yuan, 800 million was assigned to the lumber 
industry. Moreover, no reference is made to 
the important statement in the First Five-Year 
Plan to the effect that aside from state invest- 
ment, peasants (and agricultural producers’ 
co-operatives) were expected to make a total 
of ro billion yuan capital investment in agri- 
culture during the period. Peiping authorities 
placed a great deal of weight on this provision, 
which therefore must be taken into account in 
appraising the agricultural development pro- 
gram. 

The most important marketing institution 
operating in the rural areas in Communist 
China is the so-called “supply and marketing 
co-operatives” first organized in 1950. Since 
then, it has become in effect an integral part 
of the state trading network. In the volume 
under review, the section on collection and 
marketing of agricultural products mentions 
neither the institution nor its development; in- 
stead, it is referred to in the final section on 
miscellaneous subjects, with no supporting 
basic documents (except brief excerpts of two 
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articles published in 1952). Such a treatment 
seriously misrepresents the marketing picture. 

Agricultural statistics constitute the weakest 
link in the national statistical system of Com- 
munist China, a fact openly and repeatedly ad- 
mitted by Peiping authorities. It is not ex- 
pected that a documentary study like the 
volume under review would take up this prob- 
lem. However, in the concluding section is 
found a brief discussion of it with two basic 
documents translated, and the author’s con- 
clusion reads, “The campaign ‘to survey land 
and evaluate crop production’ initiated in July 
1951 was discontinued in June 1953. It seems 
unlikely that ‘statistical improvements’ in the 
reported crop increases during 1955 and 1956 
(or thereafter) could have been a very sig- 
nificant factor” (p. 253). This conclusion is 
reflected in many of the author’s evaluations of 
agricultural development given in the intro- 
ductory comments of each section. I have 
examined Peiping’s economic statistics in a 
forthcoming book, arriving at a conclusion 
concerning agricultural data almost diametri- 
cally opposite to Dr. Chzo’s. It is impossible to 
go into detail on the question in this review. 
Suffice it to say that without a critical analysis 


of the quantitative data they cannot be used 
as a sound basis for evaluating the agricultural 
development during the period under study. 

Cuou-Mine Li 
University of California, Berkeley 


Random Notes on Red China (1936-1945). 
By Epcar Snow. Chinese Economic and 
Political Studies, Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. 148. 


After all these years, anyone setting out to 
inform himself about the growth of Chinese 
Communism might profitably begin by read- 
ing Red Star over China, and this, it seems to 
me, is a remarkable tribute in view of the 
countless difficulties inherent in the study of 
this controversial subject. Now we have emerg- 
ing from Edgar Snow’s personal files a small 
volume of further data recorded more than 
twenty years ago—but never used. 

Produced for the scholar, rather than for 
the general public, this book presents rela- 
tively raw material (with occasional commen- 
taries, some noted by Mr. Snow at the time, 
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some added in retrospect) on a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from military tactics used in 
defense of the Kiangsi Republic to the strug- 
gle between Mao and Chang Kuot‘ao, the 
bolshevization of conquered territory, and an 
interview—concerning China—with the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt. 

Some of the most valuable material, it seems 
to me, concerns the Sian incident, which has 
never been adequately documented or ex- 
plained. Snow’s notes will put the affair in a 
new and clearer perspective. Also of particular 
interest is the analysis of Mao’s rise to power 
in terms of the loyalty and support rendered to 
him by Chu Teh and other top military men 
within the Communist movement. The im- 
portance of the Red Army itself has often been 
emphasized, but until now, much less has been 
said about the personal element which kept so 
many Communist generals on Mao’s side 
rather than on the side of Chang Kuot‘ao or 
out adventuring for themselves. 

Actually, one finds it difficult to assess the 
importance of this book in a short space be- 
cause all kinds of valuable bits and pieces of 
information are tucked away between its cov- 
ers. Pages 47-49, for example, are devoted to 
listings of: (1) books used by the Chinese 
Communists in the mid-1930’s as a basis for 
agitation-propaganda work and including sev- 
eral volumes by Lenin and Stalin; (2) books 
on guerrilla warfare and many other subjects 
published in the Kiangsi Republic; (3) the 
chief Communist periodicals published in 
Kiangsi and elsewhere during the early 1930's. 
Similarly, the various personal histories of top 
Communist leaders contain countless small de- 
tails which one’s eye may glide over on first 
reading, but which later take on significance as 
one sees them fall piece by piece into empty 
spaces of the over-all puzzle. 

Obviously, then, this one small volume 
represents an important addition to the all-too- 
rare materials concerning an important and lit- 
tle understood phase in the growth of Chinese 
Communism. In this connection, incidentally, 
it is probably pertinent to note that the publi- 
cation of Mr. Snow’s book happily coincides 
with the acquisition, by the Hoover Library, 
of Nym Wales’ sizeable personal collection of 
materials for the same general period. 
Stanford University Rosert C. Nortu 
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Political and commercial relations between 
China and Italy have always been rather lim- 
ited. However, information about things Chi- 
nese has never been entirely lacking in Italy. 
The works of the few Italian Sinologists, such 
as Puini’s translations of Chinese Buddhist 
texts in the nineteenth century, Zottoli’s and 
Castellani’s rendering of the Classics in more 
recent times, were mainly of interest to the 
Italian Orientalist. But the general public 
learned about China from the reports of the 
many Italians who went to that country as 
diplomats, missionaries, and journalists. This 
tradition has been continued to our day by the 
publication of several books written by Italian 
visitors to Mao’s China. Other books dealing 
with various aspects of Communist China have 
also been published in increasing numbers. 

Before briefly reviewing some of the books, 
it might be advisable to point out that, with 
one exception, the travelers went to China as 
members of missions invited by the Commu- 
nist government. None of the travelers had 
been in China before 1949, nor did any among 
them stay in China for a long period of time. 
Most of the visitors are politically oriented to 
the left, although none of them, to this re- 
viewer's knowledge, is a Communist. Only a 
few of them can be considered fellow travelers 
of a sort. In spite of these limitations and 
biases, the books are worth reading. They con- 
firm the impressions gathered by other foreign 
travelers in Communist China, and they are 
an interesting example of the impact of the 
Chinese revolution on representatives of the 
restless intelligentsia of Western Europe. 


I] Ponte. Special Supplement to the April 1956 
Issue. Florence: La Nuova Italia. 727. Il- 
lustrations, Bibliography. Lire 2700. 


After the translations of goodwill messages 
written by Chinese Communist intellectuals, 
the book contains a brief introductory section 
on the Chinese revolution. Two chapters of 
this section were written by Owen Lattimore 
and Israel Epstein, respectively. 

The second section of the book, on the re'a- 
tions between the West and Communist China, 
opens with a short article by Piero Calaman- 
drei, jurist and editor of I/ Ponte. The author’s 
main contention is that the West cannot ignore 
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or belittle any longer the importance of the 
Chinese revolution, a revolution which was “a 
national liberation as well as a social liberation” 
(p. 63). He states that his main conclusions 
are similar to those reached by Mr. Attlee at 
the end of his visit to Communist China, in 
1954. (The Italian mission went there in the 
fall of 1955.) In Calamandrei’s opinion, “only 
Socialism could solve the tremendous task of 
industrializing China” (p. 67). “Certain limi- 
tations of political freedom which exist in 
China would not be welcome [in Italy], but 
we must ask ourselves whether by using the 
methods of parliamentary democracy, China 
could have accomplished what she has already 
achieved” (p. 71). The author then draws a 
comparison between Italy and China. Both 
countries experienced foreign invasions and 
regained their independence, but Italy has 
failed to change her obsolete social structure 
as China has done. It is interesting to note 
here that the author, like many of the other 
writers, finds in the events of contemporary 
China a basis for his appraisal of the Italian 
situation, just as, in the past, a European writer 
would have based his contentions on events 
in the Western world. 

In the following chapter, Paolo Vittorelli, a 
professor of international law and a moderate 
Socialist, states that Italy should recognize the 
Communist Government of China, since both 
international law and Italian diplomatic prac- 
tice favor such a move. Trade between the two 
countries amounted to about 20 million dollars 
in 1955, we are told in a chapter stressing the 
necessity for Italy of increasing her trade with 
Communist China. Sino-Italian cultural rela- 
tions are rather limited. The mission found out 
that few Italian books have been translated 
into Chinese, and that information about Italy 
among the Chinese Communists is very scanty. 
Calamandrei, the author of this chapter, draws 
a detailed plan for fostering cultural exchanges 
between the two countries. He notes that only 
two main centers of Chinese studies exist at 
present in Italy, one of them specializing on 
Communist China. 

The lack of any alternative to the Commu- 
nist solution is discussed on rather theoretical 
grounds by Paul Ricoeur, a professor at Stras- 
bourg University. Ricoeur went to China with 
2 French cultural delegation. Only the Com- 
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munists by transforming the agricultural pat- 
tern of China and by their planned efforts to 
industrialize the country, have proved them- 
selves able “to usher China into the modern 
age” (p. 129). However, Ricoeur believes that 
only the economic side of the revolution is 
irreversible, while the political aspect of the 
present Communist regime might possibly 
change. But he believes that such a change is 
certainly not in sight in China today. In his 
opinion, Marxism itself, both in theory and 
practice, may evolve towards a more liberal 
political structure. Ricoeur’s ideas, though 
based on his Chinese experience, deal with 
Marxism in general and offer no new interpre- 
tation of the actual state of affairs existing to- 
day in China. The trends of public opinion in 
Great Britain and the United States about Red 
China are illustrated in two brief articles, the 
first one by G. Wint of the Manchester Guard- 
ian and the second by a mysterious author 
who signs with the initials W. W. He attacks 
strongly the so called “China lobby” in the 
United States. 

The third section of the book is dedicated to 
a description of the most important aspects of 
the structure of the economy of Communist 
China. The land reform, the creation of new 
industrial plants, the monetary system are de- 
scribed with the support of a great deal of 
data, uncritically taken from Communist 
sources. The gist of these long chapters is that 
the accomplishments of the new regime are 
great, but the tasks ahead are enormous. The 
visitors seem to have been favorably impressed 
in Manchuria, Peking, and in the other north- 
ern and central areas of China they visited. 
The new juridical status of women in Com- 
munist China is evaluated, and the legal sys- 
tem of the country is described in some detail. 
Norberto Bobbio, a professor of Philosophy of 
Law at the University of Turin and not a 
Marxist, ably compares and analyzes the Chi- 
nese Constitution and those of the Communist 
states of Eastern Europe. 

After a few colorful but irrelevant notes on 
the trip written by some of the travelers, there 
is a fourth section containing excerpts from 
novels and plays by Communist authors, in- 
cluding Kuo Mo-jo, Ho Ching-chih, Ting I, 
Chang T‘ien-i, Mao Tun and Chao Shu-li. As 
for the works by Lu Hsiin, the Italians have al- 
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ready at their disposal the translation of 4h Q 
and other essays by that writer. The policy fol- 
lowed by the Communist regime against Hu 
Feng is explained but criticized in rather 
strong terms in an article by Calamandrei. The 
lack of cultural freedom seems to elicit more 
criticism than apology from the majority of 
the Italian visitors. However, even a man like 
Francesco Flora, one of the foremost Italian 
literary critics and for many years an editor, 
with Benedetto Croce, of La Critica, seems in- 
clined to believe that the fight of the Chinese 
Communist regime against poverty and illiter- 
acy contains a promise of liberty. The school 
system is analyzed in detail, as many of the 
visitors were university or high school teachers 
by profession. Giovanni Favilli, a professor of 
pathology at Bologna University, and Rodolfo 
Margaria, a professor of physiology at Milan 
University as well as a medical consultant to 
NATO and a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, are 
favorably impressed by the standard of medical 
studies and facilities in Communist China. 
They advise increasing contacts between Ital- 
ian and Chinese scientists. Other aspects of 
Chinese cultural life, such as museums, thea- 
ters, arts, and the problem of the simplification 
of Chinese writing—the last being discussed 
by Carlo Tagliavini, a professor of linguistics 
at Padua University—are briefly described. 

As an epilogue, the book contains the trans- 
lation of a letter written by a Communist con- 
demned to death by the Kuomintang. Since in 
Italy a collection of letters written by martyrs 
of the European resistance against the Nazis 
has had a great success, the attempt is obvious 
to present the anti-Nazi and the anti-Kuomin- 
tang struggles as very similar in nature and 
goals. 

The J] Ponte issue on China, because of the 
mass of information made available for the 
first time to the Italian public and because of 
the personalities of many of its contributors, is 
certainly the major publication written in Italy 
about Communist China. The bias in favor of 
the Communist regime is strong. There are 
three main explanations of this attitude. Most 
of the travelers are reacting against the politi- 
cal situation in Italy, the dimming, as it seems 
to them, of 1945’s promise of social change. 
Secondly, there is a genuine interest in offer- 
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ing Italians a broad picture of Communist 
China, which is mainly ignored by the official 
press. Finally, there is a deep awareness of the 
importance of the Chinese revolution, whose 
goals seem to them to be, on the main, in line 
with the basic interests of the Chinese people. 


Buongiorno Cina. By Gartano Tumuati. Cre- 
mona: Cremona Nuova, 1954. 210. Lire 
250. 

Tumiati was one of the first Italian visitors 
to Communist China. He is a left-wing Social- 
ist and a journalist by profession. He went to 
China in 1953. His little book is a rather de- 
tailed description of the most important aspects 
of Communist China, viewed with obvious ap- 
proval. Written in a highly readable style, es- 
pecially suited for the unsophisticated reader, 
it is an effective propaganda piece. 


Viaggio in Cina. By Carto Cassoxa. Milano: 
Feltrinelli, 1956. 115. Illusrations. Lire 400. 
Cassola went to China with the Calaman- 
drei mission. He teaches history in a high 
school. As a left-wing Socialist, he had im- 
pressions on his trip obviously favorable to the 


Communist regime. The book may appeal to 
a wide section of the Italian public for its sim- 
ple style and its detailed data—of Communist 
origin, of course—about practical problems 
such as salaries, purchasing power of Chinese 
workers, the functioning of Chinese civil 
courts, and school curricula. Like most of the 
other Italian visitors, Cassola interviewed mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, controlled by the 
Communist Government, since the problem 
of religious freedom in Communist China is 
of great interest to Italians on both sides of the 
political fence. Cassola seems to have found 
that the coexistence of the Church and the new 
regime is a workable reality. 


Asia Maggiore. By Franco Fortin1 (Franco 
Lattes). Turin: Giulio Einaudi, 1956. 289. 
Illustrations. Lire 1500. 


Fortini, a left-wing Socialist and a writer of 
some renown, went to China with the Cala- 
mandrei mission. The author describes his trip 
—including a short stay in the Soviet Union— 
in a very sophisticated style, since Fortini, un- 
like Cassola and Tumiati, writes for the edu- 
cated reader. Little data and information are 
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given, since the various episodes of the trip 
are related by the author mainly as pretexts 
in support of his political thesis. Fortini uses 
the technique of quoting real or imaginary dia- 
logues with other travelers, who are often more 
conservative than he is, in order to put forth 
his point of view in a more vivid manner. As 
a man who knows quite well the objections 
raised by Italian intellectuals against Commu- 
nism, he concedes the existence of many short- 
comings in the new Chinese regime, but he 
stresses that the evils of the Communist dicta- 
torship are the inevitable price paid for the 
great successes achieved in the social and eco- 
nomic fields. Frequent comparisons with the 
Italian political scene and brief descriptions of 
his travel in the Soviet Union make the book 
rather interesting to the Italian reader, in spite 
of its heavy political bias. 


La Cina é@ vicina. By Enrico EMANUELLI. 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1957. 270. Illus- 
trations. Lire 2000. 


Emanuelli is a professional journalist for 
right-wing newspapers and magazines. His 
books on his travels in India and the Soviet 
Union—the latter he visited in 1934 and 1954 
—have been praised as highly informative and 
objective. Emanuelli went to Communist China 
in 1955, accompanied only by an interpreter. 
He traveled along the route almost all foreign 
visitors follow in contemporary China: Peking, 
southern Manchuria, Lanchow, Chungking, 
Shanghai, Canton. His experiences bring to 
mind many of those described by James Cam- 
eron in Mandarin Red. However, Emanuelli 
seems more cautious in his approach than the 
British journalist; the reader gets the impres- 
sion that Emanuelli felt it very difficult to 
paint a true portrait of Communist China. He 
admits over and over again that he was baffled 
by what he saw. However, as an experienced 
journalist, he manages to give a very good ac- 
count of his visit. His report is made up of 
many tiny episodes, deftly described without 
any attempt to interpret them with profound 
political or philosophical considerations as 
many of the other Italian visitors have done. 
And yet the picture of Communist China he 
offers to the reader is impressive. He finds 
among the crowds in Peking an absence of 
that fear and suspicion that seemed to be pre- 
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valent among the people of Moscow and other 
Russian cities. He gathered the impression 
that there was a sort of restrained enthusiasm 
among both townfolks and peasants in the vil- 
lages he visited. In his opinion, the new regime 
has established its hold over the whole country 
by a skillful blending of force and persuasion. 
Discipline and obedience are taught to the peo- 
ple in the most uncommon ways, states the au- 
thor; and he describes the spectacle of the popu- 
lation of Peking performing their calisthenics 
twice a day to the blare of loudspeakers. On 
the other hand, the regime tries to avoid or at 
least soften some of the more unpleasant ex- 
periences common to totalitarian societies. For 
instance, Emanuelli points out that rice was 
rationed at the time of his stay in Peking. 
However, every citizen did not receive a ration 
card but each month asked for the quantity he 
thought necessary, about 30 pounds. “And sup- 
pose you ask for 100 pounds,” asked Eman- 
uelli of a Chinese, through his interpreter. 
“Nobody would ask for that much; it would 
be unreasonable,” he was told (p. 43). The 
conclusion to be drawn is, of course, that even 
if rationing exists, the people are lef: with the 
illusion that they may freely regulate their 
own needs in the interest of the country. A 
subtle psychological device, but effective, ac- 
cording to the author. He sees generally such 
a mixture of cunning control and persuasion. 
The woman street-leader is obviously the eye 
of the police, but this fact seems to be less ob- 
jectionable as everybody knows it. One of 
these women candidly admitted her role of po- 
lice informer to the journalist. And since these 
women are supposed to give help to the house- 
Wives in emergencies and explain to them how 
to take advantage of the new rights granted 
by the Communist regime to Chinese women, 
the resentment against their function as politi- 
cal informers may well be limited, according 
to the author. 

The technique of “re-educating” prisoners is 
described by Emanuelli in a chapter devoted to 
his visit to a jail. He is baffled by the state- 
ments of inmates who want to remain and 
work in the prison after their term is up, but 
this episode like many others seems to confirm 
to him his impression that the regime is put- 
ting much more emphasis on psychological and 
ideological devices than on force alone. He 
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drew a similar conclusion after witnessing a di- 
vorce case in a civil court: the ideological and 
political arguments used by the judges far out- 
weighed a strictly juridical interpretation of 
the case. Control and propaganda are examined 
by Emanuelli for one of their most impressive 
results, that is, the lack of any interest among 
many Chinese for what happens outside the 
Communist world. 

But the achievements of the new regime are 
stressed by the author with the same objectivity 
he uses in describing the dark aspects of the 
system. At Harbin, he found that many new 
factories were built and brand new machines 
were at work, all of them of Soviet origin. The 
Chinese were very proud of pointing out to 
him that Chinese workers and technicians 
were taking over from the Soviet advisers in 
increasing numbers. Gratitude to the Soviet 
Union on the part of the Chinese seemed to be 
balanced by proud confidence in their being 
able to run their business alone in the not too 
distant future. 

The industrialization of the country is a 
reality, states the author; it may consist of the 
small car-factory, the first ever built in China 
—30,000 units a year, Emanuelli was told—or 
it may be the gigantic new industrial center 
being built at Lanchow. The road that will 
eventually reach the Soviet border confirmed 
to Emanuelli that, while the Chinese still lack 
adequate machinery, their determination and 
their successes in beginning to industrialize 
their country are stark realities. It is a road 
built “by hand,” as he puts it, but it is grow- 
ing on for hundreds of miles, an impressive 
example, he states of determination and human 
sacrifice. There may be cases when the me- 
chanical devices are available but those who 
should use them, lack the necessary training. 
For instance, on the Yangtze River on his trip 
between Chungking and Hankow he was told 
that brand new steamboats anchored at night, 
as the crews were able to use them only by day. 
But he noticed intensive training on his ship 
at every stop. The point that he wants to make 
is that China has a very long way to go before 
really modernizing herself, but the drive to- 
wards industrialization is impressive and al- 
ready productive. Among the cities he visited, 
Emanuelli got the impression that the northern 
ones are more profoundly affected by the new 
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regime. On the other hand, Shanghai seemed 
more on the fringes of the great change that 
China is experiencing. Shanghai appeared to 
him a strange city, with its Western buildings, 
its silent harbor, and dulled night life: only 
one cheap night club was open, run by an 
American Negro who was not allowed to leave 
the country. Chungking appeared to the au- 
thor still very poor and drab, with little sign of 
recovery, while in Canton he found the only 
considerable number of beggars. The author 
points out that even in these towns the popu- 
lation was under the strict control of the Com- 
munists. For instance, in Canton, hundreds of 
thousands of the humblest street peddlers had 
been compelled to keep commercial books, to 
the point of having to give a receipt to their 
customers even for the smallest purchase. 

In the last chapter the author attempts to 
draw some general conclusions which are of 
interest because they are, in the main, similar 
to those reached by other Italian visitors, of a 
political creed quite different from that pro- 
fessed by the conservative Emanuelli. The gov- 
ernment controls the country effectively and 
efficiently at all social levels. The novelty of the 
revolutionary change seems to have stirred the 
enthusiasm of “four fifths” (p. 262) of the 
Chinese population. If the present trend con- 
tinues in a few decades China will become the 
powerful guide to the rest of Asia. Chinese 
leaders seem to Emanuelli far better experi- 
enced than the Soviet rulers in Russia in the 
twenties. The present dictatorship is, to a great 
extent, justified for the author as a necessity 
for leading the country into the modern age. 
He does not overlook the facts that the task of 
industrializing China is enormous, and that the 
pressure of the population is one of the most 
difficult problems, but, he states in conclusion, 
“future historians . . . will write that two 
events of exceptional importance took place in 
the mid-2oth century: the atomic bomb and 
the re-organization of China” (p. 270). 


Storia della Cina contemporanea. By the Tung 
Pei Academy. Rome: Riuniti, 1956. xxi, 
555. Illustrations, Index, Maps. Lire 1900. 


This book is the translation of the Russian 
text of a history of modern China, apparently 
published by the Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia in 1949. It is the official Communist in- 
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terpretation of the events that took place in 
China between 1842 and 1949. A short sum- 
mary at the end of the book covers the events 
till the year 1955. At present it is the only ma- 
jor history of modern China available in 
Italian. 


Breve storia della Cina moderna. By IsRaEL 
Epstein. Milano: Feltrinelli, 1956. 177. 
Lire 300. 

While the history edited by the Tung Pei 
Academy is a ponderous work, Epstein’s book 
is a small publication for the general reader. 
It has been translated from an English text 
written by Epstein specifically for the Italian 
public. In fact, frequent references are made 
to the relations between China and Italy in the 
thirties, and to the economic and military aid 
given by the Fascist regime to the Nationalist 
Government. The historical interpretation of 
modern Chinese history in this book closely 
follows the Communist line. 


Cina. II, Rome: Istituto per il Medio ed Es- 
tremo Oriente, 1957. 104. Lire 550. 


The IsMEO is a nonpolitical institute which 
for many years has done valuable and scho- 
larly work in the field of Oriental studies. The 
book contains translations from Lu Hsiin and 
Kuo Mo-jo. A section is devoted to the prob- 
lems China is facing in education. Three chap- 
ters deal with the conditions of Taoism, 
Buddhism, and Islam in Communist China. 
These surveys, partly conducted from Chinese 
Communist sources, are fairly detailed and 
certainly interesting for Italian Orientalists. 

Marto V. ZALtio 
New York City 


She-hui chu-i chiao-yii k‘o-ch‘eng ti yiieh-tu 
wen-chien hui-pien [Collection of Read- 
ings and Documents for the Curriculum 
in Socialist Education]. Compiled by 
Hsiieh-hsi tsa-chih pien-chi pu [Editorial 
Department of Hstieh-hsi]. Peking: Jen- 
min ch‘u-pan she. Vol. I (2 parts). 1957. 
1129. 2.70 yuan. Vol. II (2 parts). 1958. 
II12. 2.70 yuan. 


These volumes form the text material for the 
“curriculum in socialist education” prescribed 
for all institutions of higher learning and 
higher-level Party schools by the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Chinese Communist Party on 
November 1, 1957. The Central Committee’s 
action was based on a report of its Propaganda 
Department (October 21, 1957), to which was 
annexed a “minimum” and “maximum” list 
of “readings and documents” to be used in the 
curriculum,! The “minimum” list, correspond- 
ing to Volume I, is the normal study require- 
ment for the one-year curriculum in socialist 
education adopted by joint action of the Minis- 
tries of Education and Higher Education (as 
announced on December 17, 1957); the “maxi- 
mum” list, corresponding to Volume II, is to 
be employed as supplemental reading—in ac- 
cordance with the literacy level and time-avail- 
ability of Party cadres and students. The edu- 
cational ministries decreed that students en- 
gaged in the one-year prescribed curriculum 
(four curricular hours weekly) should find the 
time for that purpose by abandoning the or- 
dinary requirement of four courses in political 
subjects and certain time for the discussion of 
current events ordinarily required by Party or 
Communist Youth organizations in the insti- 
tutions of higher education. The contents of 
these volumes therefore reflect a current and 
authoritative view of the kinds of “political” 
instruction to be undertaken by students in 
colleges, technical schools, and universities so 
that, in addition to being proficient in their 
technical specialities, they shall also qualify as 
“red experts.” 

The teaching materials and methods of the 
new curriculum follow the general example 
of earlier “study” and “ideological remolding” 
movements, dating back to the first cheng- 
feng, or “rectification” movement, of 1942 in 
that they employ prescribed, authoritative docu- 
ments and other statements of Party policy as 
the basis for lectures, discussions, and “de- 
bates” calculated to reveal and emphasize the 
direction and content of Party policy. In the 
present instance, the curriculum and its pre- 
scribed readings are organized topically in ac- 
cordance with the twelve main points of Mao 





1 The relevant Party documents, with a complete 
list of the prescribed reading and documents, are found 
in Hstieh-hsi [Study], No. 22, 1957, pp. 2-8. A con- 
venient translation is found in Extracts from China 
Mainland Magazines, No. 115 (Jan. 20, 1958), pp. 10- 
19, issued by the American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong. 
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Tse-tung’s address on “The Correct Handling 
of Contradictions among the People” (Febru- 
ary 27, 1957, as released in “revised” form on 
June 18, 1957). Mao’s address, indeed, is to 
be the “core” of the curriculum, which is ac- 
tually an elaborate course of instruction in 
“Maoism.” Of the total of 145 required readings 
(including some duplicated and cross-refer- 
enced material), 102 are of Chinese origin— 
documents and statements attributed to Mao 
Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch‘i, Chou En-lai, Lu 
Ting-i, and others; texts of resolutions and 
directives of the Central Committee; reports 
to Party organs; and selected editorials from 
Jen-min jih-pao. The emphasis is placed on ma- 
terials of the period of socialist “upsurge” 
(1955-57), but a surprisingly large number of 
the materials date from the period of the revo- 
lutionary civil wars. The remaining 43 read- 
ings, subordinated to Mao’s outline and notice- 
ably less voluminous, are from non-Chinese 
sources—the works and speeches of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Most of the read- 
ings and documents can be found elsewhere 
in English translations; the present reviewer 
has found translations of all but five of the 
Chinese documents in his own collection. 
Nevertheless, the present volumes form one of 
the most comprehensive collections available to 
those who would like to have a convenient 
body of reference materials on contemporary 
Chinese Communist policies. They are given 
in “pure” form, without annotation or editor- 
ial comment; deletions and omissions, evi- 
dently found useful for instructional purposes, 
are clearly indicated. 

The political objectives underlying the new 
curriculum will be clear to all who have fol- 
lowed the recent “rectification” campaign of 
1957-58, with its emphases on socialist indoc- 
trination, the control and disciplining of the 
intellectuals, and the extirpation of remnants 
of “rightist” thinking. The volumes emphasize 
that there is to be no “back-tracking” or loss 
of enthusiasm for socialist objectives already 
attained, and their scope and content prepare 
the reader for the “big leap” in socialization 
being agitated in 1958. They clearly, sharply, 
and cogently reveal the state of thinking of 
the Communist Party leadership. 

H. Artuur STEINER 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought. 
By Carsun Cuanc. New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1957. 376. $7.50. 


In this book Dr. Chang, an outstanding 
Chinese authority on Neo-Confucianism and 
founder of China’s Democratic Socialist Party, 
not only presents the Neo-Confucianism of the 
Sung period (960-1279) as a philosophical sys- 
tem but also the Neo-Confucians as persons, 
and their impact on Chinese history and insti- 
tutions (such as new academies and political 
reforms). The picture thus drawn gives a more 
historical and dynamic view of Neo-Confucian- 
ism than Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese 
Philosophy, for example, which treats Neo- 
Confucianism as if it were purely abstract 
thought. 

The different philosophers’ contributions to 
philosophical developments are clearly and 
succinctly stated and differentiated. In some in- 
stances one wishes more space had been allotted 
to fuller examination and analysis. For exam- 
ple, we are told that one of Chu Hsi’s basic 
ideas, namely, the principle of the Unity of 
Reason (/7) and the Manifoldness of Phenom- 
ena, was derived from Li T‘ung (1088-1158) 
(p. 247). This is indeed a cardinal principle 
not only in Chu Hsi but in the entire Neo-Con- 
fucian movement. But where did it originate? 
Can it be traced further back to Chang Tsai 
(1020-77), notably to his Cheng meng [Cor- 
rections for Youthful Follies}? Both Yang 
Shih (1053-1135) (Yii-lu [Recorded Sayings], 
Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 2.18b) and Ch‘eng I 
(letter to Yang, Wen chi [Collected Literary 
Works] Ssu-pu pei-yao ed., 5.12b) agreed that 
Chang Tsai’s celebrated “Western Inscription” 
was an ethical application of this principle. Are 
they correct? Is it an influence of the Buddhist 
One-is-All and All-is-One philosophy? Is it the 
Neo-Confucians’ answer to the Buddhist rejec- 
tion of phenomena? Judging by his publica- 
tions in Chinese, one would think that Dr. 
Chang could easily have enlightened us on 
these points. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 
the book is its frequent comparison with West- 
ern philosophy. In the case of Chu Hsi and 
Aristotle, the discussion of similarities is quite 
extensive (pp. 255-262, 282). Dr. Chang notes 
that both philosophers hold that universals do 
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not exist apart from the mind, that matter is 
the principle of plurality, that it is the source of 
imperfection, etc. He considers Fung Yu-lan 
to be wrong in identifying 7 with Platonic 
ideas (pp. 193, 282). To be fair to Fung, how- 
ever, it should be added that he also equates 
the Great Ultimate with Aristotle’s God 
(Fung, II, 536-537), and i with Form in Greek 
philosophy (II, 542). Dr. Chang understands 
li as “principle of organization” (p. 256). This 
is the interpretation recently offered, rather 
vigorously, by Joseph Needham (Science and 
Civilization in China, II [Cambridge, Eng., 
1956], esp. pp. 474 ff.). But Needham strongly 
objects to equating /7 with the Idea or Form of 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, for he 
contends that, among other things, “the form 
of the body was the soul; but the great tradi- 
tion of Chinese philosophy had no place for 
soul. . . . Form was the ‘essence’ and ‘primary 
substance’ of things but Li was not itself sub- 
stantial” (p. 475). Instead, he compares the 
philosophy of /; with Whitehead’s organicism. 
It would be most interesting had Dr. Chang 
discussed Needham and told us how far he 
would agree with him. 

The book is written in smooth and lively 
English. With a few exceptions the translations 
are both accurate and fluent. There are nu- 
merous mistakes in names, terms (especially 
Sanskrit), references, and so forth. Overlook- 
ing these imperfections, the reader will benefit 
by the broad perspective and new understand- 
ing the book gives us. 

Winc-tsiT CHAN 
Dartmouth College 


Seven Histories of Christian Colleges in China. 

Shantung Christian University (Cheeloo). By 
Cuartes H. Corsetr. New York: United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China, 
1955. 281. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 

Hangchow University: A Brief History. By 
CrarencE Burton Day. 1955. 183. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai, 1879-1951. 
By Mary LaMBERTON. 1955. 261. 

Soochow University. By W. B. Nance. 1956. 
163. 

Fukien Christian University: A Historical 
Sketch. By Roperick Scott. 1954. 138. 
Ginling College. By Mrs. Lawrence Tuvrs- 
Ton and Rutu M. Cuester. 1955. 171. 
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Hwa Nan College: The Women’s College of 
South China. By L. Eruext Wattace. 
1956. 164. 


One important means of introducing the 
Chinese to education along Western lines was 
the educational work of the Christian mission- 
aries in China. During the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, Christian missionar- 
ies organized sixteen or more institutions of 
higher education in China. Here, Chinese 
could study the English language, the history 
and literature of the Western nations, mathe- 
matics, and science as well as Christian doc- 
trine. The “colleges,” as they were called, fur- 
nished only mediocre training in the Chinese 
classics, and so they were not popular among 
the Chinese literati so long as the road to of- 
ficialdom required an intimate knowledge of 
the Confucian writings. With the abolition of 
the civil service examinations in 1905 and the 
rush of Chinese to acquire knowledge of the 
West and of science, the Christian colleges en- 
joyed a period of considerable popularity. They 
expanded rapidly in size and facilities, and 
they raised their educational standards. In the 
process a number of the Protestant schools 
united their home administrations to form the 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China. 
The era of good will toward the colleges was 
brief. By the 1930’s xenophobia and the disrup- 
tion of the Sino-Japanese conflict were already 
decreasing the influence of the colleges. The as- 
sumption of power by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in 1949 meant that many of the colleges 
disappeared entirely; the others became state 
institutions. 

Though the life of the Christian colleges was 
a short one, they exerted considerable influence 
during the years from 1905 to 1937. There has 
been little scholarly study of these schools. It 
is quite understandable that most Chinese to- 
day are not eager to stress their importance. 
The writings of missionaries have been volum- 
inous but have generally taken the form of 
memoirs rather than research studies. The 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China 
(now the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia) is issuing a series of his- 
tories of the individual Protestant colleges. 
Seven studies have thus far been published. 
Most have been written by Protestant mission- 
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aries closely connected with the histories of the 
colleges which they are describing. Charles H. 
Corbett, who taught for many years at North 
China Union College (later part of Yenching 
University) has been editing the series. 

The studies are uneven in quality. Though 
the authors have done a certain amount of re- 
search in the available records, reports, diaries, 
etc., each writer has relied heavily on his own 
memory. These works are not scholarly mono- 
graphs. There are occasional errors of fact and 
rather frequent typographical mistakes. The 
histories are written from a Western and Chris- 
tian point of view. There is a natural tendency 
to emphasize the era of greatest popularity and 
to de-emphasize the weaknesses of the schools. 
For example, one of the best of the series, St. 
John’s University by Mary Lamberton, treats 
very briefly the 1925 episode concerning the 
participation of the students in the antiforeign 
demonstrations. The result of this incident was 
that St. John’s was split into two separate in- 
stitutions, one of them no longer having any 
connection with Western missionaries. St. 
John’s itself never recovered its position of 
leadership among the Christian colleges. One 
would not necessarily draw this conclusion 
from Miss Lamberton’s statement: 


A new university known as Kwang Hua was es- 
tablished for the students who would not go back 
to St. John’s, and for a time manifested a feeling 
of hostility toward the parent institution. St. John’s 
was able, however, to reopen in September though 
the number of students was smaller, a fact that 
was more than compensated for by their earnest 
desire to prove themselves loyal sons of St. John’s 
and to assist in rehabilitating the institution. 
(p. 102) 


Finally, it should be noted that these evalua- 
tions of the colleges have frequently been 
made in terms of their contribution to the goals 
of the Christian missions rather than in terms 
of their value in the modernization of Chinese 
education and the training of Chinese leaders. 

This is not to say that the labors of the au- 
thors have been in vain. On the contrary, schol- 
ars in the field will be happy to have these 
new sources available. In the case of Soochow 
University, for example, many of the univer- 
sity archives were taken to China in 1945 for 
the purpose of writing a history of Soochow 
University. The history was never written, and 
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the records were left in China when the West- 
erners departed in 1949. It is not known whe- 
ther or not the archives were destroyed; at 
least they are not now available for study in 
the West. The present history of Soochow Uni- 
versity written by W. B. Nance (Vice-Presi- 
dent of Soochow University, 1914-22, Presi- 
dent, 1922-27, Western Adviser to the Chinese 
president, 1928-49) is itself an important pri- 
mary source. Used with care, it can be of great 
value to those interested in the introduction of 
Western learning to China. 

Many of the Christian colleges grew out of 
high schools or developed through the amal- 
gamation of several junior colleges and Anglo- 
Chinese schools, Tracing the origins of some 
of the colleges can become quite complex, and 
the records at the United Board, the Mission- 
ary Research Library, and the various church 
headquarters are not complete for the early 
years. These studies, written by missionaries 
closely associated with the colleges, can be quite 
helpful in straightening out such facts. The 
works have no bibliographies and relatively 
few footnotes, but many of them contain lists 
of the faculty members of the schools. Scholars 
who are interested in the educational qualifica- 
tions of the college teachers will find these lists 
a convenient place to begin. 

Since the studies are written by former 
Christian college teachers and administrators, 
they tell us much about the attitudes and goals 
of the educational missionaries. We learn 
about the conflict between those missionaries 
who wished to place the evangelistic goals of 
the colleges first and those who desired to give 
precedence to educational standards. The stud- 
ies reveal the readiness of many of the mission- 
ary teachers to register their institutions with 
the Chinese government in 1928 and to give 
the Chinese greater administrative responsibil- 
ity in the schools. Such proposals were ac- 
cepted with much greater reluctance by the 
home boards, by the evangelistic missionaries, 
and by a number of the educational mission- 
aries. The authors tell us much about their 
hopes for the college alumni; they take pride 
in the large proportion of graduates who went 
into Christian work as teachers, preachers, or 
doctors. They take especial pride in the fact 
that many students continued their studies 
abroad. 
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The United Board histories of the Christian 
colleges, then, may be of somewhat limited 
value as scholarly monographs, but they can 
be most useful as primary sources written by 
those who helped shape the character of the 
colleges. 

Jessie G. Lutz 


Rutgers University 


The Parting of the Way: Lao Tzu and the 
Taoist Movement. By Hormes WELcH. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 204. $5.00. 


In his opening words Mr. Welch writes: 
“This book is not intended to be a contribu- 
tion to Sinology, but to public understanding 
of the Chinese point of view, one component 
of which is Taoism. It has another purpose: to 
present the philosophy of the first Taoist, Lao 
Tzu, in contemporary terms, not in terms of 
the world he lived in.” Part One deals briefly 
with the problem of Lao Tzu, or rather the 
Tao te ching (traditionally believed to have 
been written by Lao Tzu). Though more often 
translated into English than any other book ex- 
cept the Bible, the Tao te ching has been inter- 
preted very differently by the translators pri- 
marily because of the esoteric nature and syn- 
tactic difficulties of the work. It is the opinion 
of the reviewer that probably no definitive 
translation can ever be expected. After pointing 
out that none of the translators can be sure of 
what Lao Tzu was talking about, Mr. Welch 
attempts in Part Two to relate what he thinks 
Lao Tzu was talking about. The doctrines of 
Inaction, of Uncarved Block (a term identified 
by the author with “man’s original nature,” p. 
38), of Tao, and of Seeking the Ancestry are 
analyzed. The Tao (from which the name 
Taoism is derived) is a key word used by the 
philosophical Taoists to signify “the Way of 
the universe.” It is thus a metaphysical concept 
and a cosmic principle, referring to the reality 
that lies behind the phenomenal world, akin 
to the “Logos” of the Greeks or the “Absolute” 
of Western philosophers. This aspect, however, 
has not received due consideration from the 
author, as he expounds at length such ideas as 
“visions and voices,” “non-perceptual aware- 
ness of God,” and “merging with God” (pp. 
59-82), which are characteristic of religious 
mysticism. Quotations from the Tao te ching 
used by the writer are for the most part in the 
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translation of Arthur Waley, but without the 
latter’s elucidations, which are sometimes essen- 
tial. 

Part Three consists of a short (77 pages) ac- 
count of the historical development of Taoism. 
This part (as the author says in his Fore- 
word, “no Sinologist in his right mind would 
attempt to do what I have done: none has.”) 
is the most valuable, and he is to be congratu- 
lated on his pioneer spirit in dealing with this 
complicated subject. But, as he states himself 
(p. 89), a complete history of Taoism would 
require a research for more textual materials 
by teams of competent scholars. Hence, his 
failure to clarify the relation between Taoism 
as a philosophy and Taoism as a religion was 
to be expected. While he considers it mislead- 
ing to regard Taoism as a religion (p. 88), he 
nevertheless freely uses the term Taoist 
“church.” In Part Four, “Tao Today,” the 
writer offers imaginary statements as to what 
Lao Tzu would say to us in the troubled world 
of the twentieth century. 

S1u-cut Hvuanc 
Beaver College 


(Chu-yin hsiang-chieh) Ku-chin wen-hsiian. 


[Selections of Ancient and Modern Liter- 
ature (With Pronunciation and Full 
Commentary)]. Ed. Liang Jung-jo, Ch‘ 
T‘ieh-hen, Chung Lu-sheng, and Fang 
Tsu-shen. Taipei: Kuo-yii jih-pao she-yin 
hang, 1956. 2 vols., 6, 1156, 12, 2, 2. 
These volumes, containing a careful selec- 
tion of Chinese literature, with complete com- 
mentary and annotation, are excellent material 
for teaching Chinese and introducing the stu- 
dent to a wide variety of literature. The vol- 
umes represent a part of the efforts by the Na- 
tional Government in Taiwan to replace the 
various dialects with kuo-yié (National Lan- 
guage). Kuo-yii, incidentally, is no longer de- 
fined as the language of Pei-p‘ing, but rather 
includes the Pei-p‘ing pronunciation of any 
dialectal expression which finds popular accep- 
tance. Emphasis is placed on the phonetic 
script, kuo-yin fu-hao, devised in 1913, for the 
teaching of the standard pronunciation. The 
Taiwan Provincial Committee for the Promo- 
tion of the National Language (now an inde- 
pendent organization supported financially by 
the provincial government) attempts to supple- 
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ment the lower-school instruction, and also 
reach some adults by publishing the National 
Language Daily (Kuo-yii jih-pao), which fea- 
tures simplified news items and stories for 
children, and also includes the kuo-yin fu-hao 
reading for each graph. In September 1951, the 
newspaper began publishing a weekly supple- 
ment entitled Ku-chin wen-hstian. As stated 
by the editors (pp. 1-2), the purpose of these 
appendices is to supply texts to the students 
in the middle schools that they might continue 
their study of the standard language. In 1956 
the supplements which had appeared up to 
that time were bound in two volumes. Pre- 
sumably, as the weekly supplements still con- 
tinue to be published, these two will be fol- 
lowed by future volumes. 

The chief criterion for inclusion of material 
is literary excellence. It is taken for granted 
that kuo-yé is to be taught in conjunction 
with literature. To ensure high standards of 
selection, a number of eminent teachers and 
scholars were asked to be associated with the 
venture. The usual source for material is pre- 
vious anthologies, this present publication be- 
ing justified by the fact that each selection is 
carefully edited, punctuated, annotated, and 
phonetic transcription supplied for each graph. 
For example, “T‘ao-hua-yiian chi” [ “Record of 
the Peach-blossom Spring”] by T‘ao Yiian- 
ming, has twenty-nine notes explaining words, 
allusions, etc. This is followed by a biography 
of the author, translation into the vernacular, an 
essay directed to the students concerning the 
moral to be drawn from the selection (these 
discussions attempt to be inspirational), some 
poetry by the same writer, and a note on avail- 
able English translations. For one phrase, var- 
iant readings are mentioned, and the source 
for the graph chosen (a Sung edition) is 
given. Thus a complete apparatus is put into 
the hands of the student. 

The scope of the nearly three hundred selec- 
tions ranges from classics and history to mod- 
ern short stories. This work was not originally 
planned as an anthology, thus the choice of 
material is not quite proportionate. The pre- 
Han and Han periods receive relatively scant 
treatment. The T‘ang and Sung writers are 
better represented, but almost half of the au- 
thors are from the Ch‘ing and Republican pe- 
riods. Because the volumes consist of the sup- 
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plements in their original form, the selections 
are not in chronological order, but an index by 
period remedies this inconvenience. 

There are many interesting selections from 
the Ch‘ing period. The novels include Ju-lin 
wai-shih, Hung-lo meng, and Lao-ts‘an yu-chi, 
each represented by two chapters. The bio- 
graphy of Wang Yang-ming from the Ming- 
ju hstieh-an, a selection from Ku Yen-wu’s 
Jih-chih lu, and an essay from the Wen-shih 
tungt of Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng also appear. 
There are in addition numerous essays, poems, 
and a portion of the drama T“ao-hua shan. 

The emphasis on literary value is apparent 
too in the range of modern selections. Sun 
Yat-sen is represented by two essays, while Hu 
Shih has eleven, including two translations he 
made. Among his works is Ch‘a Pu-to hsien- 
sheng chuan, a clever satire. There is surpris- 
ingly little overt propaganda in these volumes, 
but writers who are considered politically un- 
desirable, such as Lu Hsiin and Lao She are 
excluded. Among the better writers included 
are Chu Tzu-ch‘ing, Hsii Chih-mo, and Lo 
Chia-lun, co-leader with Hu Shih of the Lit- 
erary Revolution. There is a wide selection of 
works by contemporary writers in Taiwan and 
abroad. 

The high level of selectivity, the wide variety 
of material, the care taken in editing, and the 
helpful annotations and background notes all 
recommend these volumes as material for teach- 
ing intermediate Chinese. 

Avsert E, Dien 


Taipei, Taiwan 


Magnum Lexicon Sinico-Latinum. By Ernest 
Boum, S.V.D., and THEopore Mitt er. 
Hongkong: St. Paul’s Press, 1957, xxiii, 
1986. Appendices. $20.00. 


The purpose in the compilation of this large 
tome will at first sight appear mysterious. One 
assumes that it is intended to serve students of 
Chinese who are habituated to the use of Latin, 
or for whom there is no adequate dictionary 
interpreting Chinese in their native language. 
One thinks of the Cursus Litteraturae Sinicae 
by Zottoli, and the classical translations by 
Couvreur. From this point of view the book 
may be described as roughly equivalent to 
Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, though 
slightly smaller. It treats about 6,700 characters, 
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as compared with 7,785 in Mathews, and lists 
about 100,000 compounds and phrases, as com- 
pared with 104,000 in Mathews. Points of dif- 
ference in arrangement: The body of the Lexi- 
con is completely ordered by the four-corner 
system of Wang Yiin-wu. The index at the 
back of the book is arranged according to total 
strokes, with a secondary sequence by radicals. 
No romanized system is employed to indicate 
the pronunciation of characters. This informa- 
tion is given by means of a homophonic char- 
acter and a spelling in the Chinese phonetic 
symbols. 

All of these are features common to reference 
books compiled for use by Chinese. When we 
examine the Latin side of the Lexicon, we are 
struck by the following features: the long 
vowels and accents are painstakingly marked. 
The declensions of nouns are indicated by 
including the genitive case. Adjectives are dis- 
tinguished as having three, two, or one of the 
gender inflections. A forty-page appendix lists 
the principal forms of irregular verbs in Latin, 
and a smaller appendix lists variant spellings. 
On top of all this, four typographical dis- 
tinctions are made, by which every Latin word 
is marked as belonging (1) to the “Golden 
Age,” (2) to the “Silver Age,” (3) to modern 
Latin, embracing technical terms, etc., or (4) 
to ecclesiastical Latin. 

This preoccupation with Latin suggests that 
we started out with a misunderstanding of the 
purpose of the Lexicon. In the familiar biling- 
ual A-B dictionaries, language A is the rela- 
tively unknown one, while language B is the 
language of the user. In the Lexicon it appears 
that language B, Latin, is the relatively un- 
known one. It seems clear then that the pur- 
pose of the work is to help educated Chinese to 
compose in Latin, or make translations into 
Latin. It is not primarily a tool for Western 
students. From this novel point of view the 
whole arrangement of the book becomes quite 
understandable and, indeed, extremely interest- 
ing. 

For the educated Chinese to make use of the 
Lexicon it is apparent that he must have a 
good foundation in Latin. At this point one 
will be impressed by the relative ease with 
which English equivalents can be given for 
Chinese, as compared with the same process in 
Latin. The compilers of the Lexicon operate 
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chiefly with four Chinese categories of func- 
tion: noun, verb, adjective, and adverb. In 
English a great many of our words function 
without change in two or more of these cate- 
gories, so that the English equivalent given 
for a Chinese word may have the same amount 
of freedom. But in such a highly inflected 
language as Latin one is forced to give differ- 
ent equivalents according to function. The 
compilers have tried very hard to do this, 
without completely succeeding. There remain 
many cases, for example, where a Chinese 
word is given equivalence to one or two Latin 
nouns, whereas its use in other functions, such 
as verb or adjective, has been overlooked. As a 
matter of fact, the basis for distinguishing cate- 
gories, which appears to derive from the Ma- 
shih wen-t'ung, does not meet linguistic re- 
quirements. It is very doubtful, for example, 
that any category “adjective” can be isolated 
within Chinese itself. Those who use the term 
must arrive at it by translating a Chinese sen- 
tence into Latin or some other European lan- 
guage, noting that an adjective appears in the 
translation, and then attaching this label in re- 
verse to a particular Chinese word. Similarly, 
the category “adverb” is very hard to define in 
Chinese. 

Despite these criticisms, since the Lexicon is 
directed toward a very specialized use, we must 
assume that the compilers know best how to 
satisfy that need. The work, having been be- 
gun in 1942, represents fifteen years of labor, 
“multo sudore,” as the Introduction describes 
it. The last words on p. 1986 are “Finitur 
sudor.” This is cause for congratulation, and 
one may hope that the Lexicon will serve well 
within its limited sphere of usefulness. 

Gerorce A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 


Nihonkoku kempo [The Constitution of 
Japan]. By Miyazawa Tosuryosut. Tokyo: 
Nihon Hyéron Shinsha, 1955 (4th print- 
ing, 1956). 2 vols. 847, 28; 335, 6. 880 yen. 


This lengthy commentary on the Japanese 
Constitution by Professor Miyazawa Toshiyoshi 
of the Law Faculty of Tokyo University speaks 
equally authoritatively and informatively to 
two groups of readers, Japanese students, 
teachers, lawyers, officials, and others concerned 
with constitutional problems, and foreign spec- 
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ialists in contemporary Japanese government 
and politics, The first group will find it most 
profitable for its content; the second for what 
it reveals about the current state of constitu- 
tional government in Japan. 

Essentially a textbook, it has the standard 
defects of dullness and a plodding style, yet 
these are more than offset by the vast store and 
rich variety of useful and stimulating material 
it presents. The dullness arises from the basic 
fact that it is an article-by-article, phrase-by- 
phrase, word-by-word commentary. This in- 
evitably results in a concentration on minutiae 
and a broken, choppy organization which make 
it almost impossible to read through consecu- 
tively. Commentaries on individual articles 
range in length from one to about thirty pages. 

The extent, variety, and value of the infor- 
mation presented in the long first volume can 
be suggested by listing the following principal 
categories: brief, informative comparisons 
with similar provisions of constitutions of other 
countries; historical sketches of the develop- 
ment of the fundamentals of democratic consti- 
tutional government; detailed comparisons with 
the Meiji Constitution and the system of gov- 
ernment based on it; abundant and detailed 
references to laws implementing the constitu- 
tion; summaries of the contrasting or conflicting 
theoretical interpretations of moot provisions; 
discussions of the origin and development of 
key articles during both the drafting and 
the Imperial Diet debates of 1946; minute 
and precise definition of terms; and abundant 
accounts of political problems related to or 
arising from certain constitutional provisions. 
This volume is furnished with a twenty-eight 
page index and seventeen double-column pages 
of bibliography, carefully arranged by topic. 

The outstanding feature of the second and 
supplementary volume is the section contain- 
ing the complete texts of thirty-three Supreme 
Court decisions, including minority and sup- 
plementary opinions, involving constitutional 
interpretation. Also in this volume are mate- 
rials on the Meiji Constitution, a section con- 
taining the major preliminary 1946 drafts of 
the present constitution, and three miscellan- 
eous articles on constitutional problems. 

Nihonkoku kempo is clearly an indispensable 
reference work. It would be difficult to choose 
between this study and the Hégaku Kyokai’s 
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earlier work, Chukai Nihonkoku kempo 
(Tokyo: Yuhikaku. 1953. 2 vols.), comparable 
in conception, organization, and approach. I 
would tend to favor Professor Miyazawa’s 
book, simply because its greater attention to 
detail—in some respects a distraction—seems to 
make it more useful as a reference work. 

Professor Miyazawa scrupulously refrains 
from critical analysis of the constitution as a 
whole. Yet his work speaks eloquently, though 
indirectly, on this larger issue. For example, it 
is worthy of note that this outstanding author- 
ity who has been working, thinking, and writ- 
ing, on the constitution since before its adop- 
tion finds no major and potentially dangerous 
defects—with the exception of Article 9— 
which should be remedied by resort to revision. 
Minor imperfections—infelicitous words and 
phrases, repetition, ambiguities, imprecision— 
he finds in abundance; these, however unde- 
sirable, do not inhibit the effective operation 
of constitutional government. 

On Article 9 he adheres to strict interpreta- 
tion, namely, that all forms of war and war 
potential, without exception, are renounced. 
However, he also argues that nothing in the 
constitution prohibits amendment of Article 9 
and sees no reason, particularly in view of the 
fact that the rest of the world has not re- 
nounced war or armed forces, why the article 
should not be amended to recognize the right 
to resort to war as a means of self-defence and 
to establish armed forces to be used either in 
defence of the nation or in international police 
actions to preserve general peace. 

This book also clearly reveals the impressive 
and enormous structure of law that has been 
erected on the foundation of the constitution. 
Throughout the first volume there are hun- 
dreds of references to laws involving such 
widely disparate but constitutionally important 
matters as property-holding, domestic relations, 
trial procedures, voting, union activity, politi- 
cal campaigning, local government, and the 
functioning of the three branches of the cen- 
tral government. This comprehensive and 
complex network of law clearly reveals the ex- 
tent to which the relative abstractions of the 
constitution have been brought close to the 
daily affairs of the Japanese citizen. 

Not only the thirty-three Supreme Court de- 
cisions mentioned above but a number of 
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others merely cited in the book demonstrate 
that neither the constitution nor the laws 
enacted under it are mere abstractions. Of a 
different order but equally significant is the 
amount of theory and academic controversy de- 
voted to constitutional issues so abundantly 
cited by Professor Miyazawa. Whatever may 
have been the original doubts of both Japan- 
ese and foreign observers about the viability 
of the constitution, it is now clear beyond chal- 
lenge that it has become thoroughly integrated 
into the legal, political, and governmental 
processes of Japanese society. 

Professor Miyazawa devotes only minimum 
attention to the important and controversial 
issue of revision. However, one clear conclusion 
that emerges from a reading of Nihonkoku 
kempo is that the current movement to revise 
the constitution comprehensively is thoroughly 
mischievous when viewed, as it should be, from 
the standpoint of the constitution itself. This 
study demonstrates that it is sound in principle, 
internally consistent on all major issues, and 
integrated firmly into Japanese society. On the 
basis of this work it appears that the revision- 
ists, no matter how strong their political, diplo- 
matic, and psychological arguments may be, 
will be hard put to discover a sound constitu- 
tional basis for their campaign. Incidentally, 
Professor Miyazawa’s subsequently published 
Kempo kaisei (Tokyo, Yuhikaku. 1956) deals 
extensively with the problem of revision. 

This study is a major contribution to the 
long list of works devoted to the Japanese con- 
stitution. It consolidates Professor Miyazawa’s 
position in the very first rank of Japanese 
constitutional scholars. He is proving to be a 
worthy successor to his great mentor, Professor 
Minobe Tatsukichi. 
University of Washington Joun M. Maxt 
The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social 

Organization. By James G. ABEGGLEN. 
The Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. xv, 
142. $3.50. 

This well-written monograph serves two 
ends. First, it details an increasingly important 
slice of Japanese life which previously received 
only sketchy treatment in English. Second, it 
adds to the growing body of empirical findings 
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which demonstrate that achievement of effic- 
ient and rapid industrialization does not re- 
quire a universal type of social structure or set 
of interpersonal relations. The latter point in- 
deed has long been recognized. What has not 
been fully examined are the specific characteris- 
tics of factory cultures as they differ from one 
national setting to another. On this score Abeg- 
glen succinctly points up the contrasts between 
American and Japanese business enterprise, es- 
pecially for the modern large-scale firm. He 
concludes that “experiences and the organiza- 
tional system used in the West are not 
necessary to the introduction of industry into 
another social system” (p. 131). Despite the 
various organizational imperatives of modern 
industry, the Japanese case, he contends, re- 
veals how factory social systems may develop in 
a manner consistent with preindustrial customs 
and attitudes. Revealing the eyes, ears, and 
nose of a trained and experienced cultural an- 
thropologist, his data are based on observations 
and interviews conducted in 1955-56 on three 
of the four main islands, at fifty-four factories 
selected from among ten industries. 

The cornerstone of Abegglen’s analysis is the 
well-known Japanese organizational phenom- 
enon of “lifetime commitment’—a concept 
that contrasts sharply with the individualism 
and short-term contractual relationships attrib- 
uted (at least until the rise of the Organiza- 
tion Man) to American industrial life. From 
here he traces key aspects of Japanese factory 
personnel management: recruitment and selec- 
tion (more dependent on educational, family, 
and social background than individual apti- 
tudes and acquired skills); rewards and incen- 
tives (more related to loyalty to the organiza- 
tion than to production performance); and the 
authority and decision-making _ hierarchy 
(shorter career lines and greater proliferation 
of personnel, leading to diffusion and overlap- 
ping of functions rather than individual respon- 
sibility for decisions). The worker’s own view 
of the factory’s role in his life fortifies this sys- 
tem and makes it “self-consistent.” Although 
Abegglen cautiously accepts the family analogy 
and notes growing rural-urban, male-female, 
and union-management tensions, he sees the 
Japanese worker comfortably settled within a 
tight kinship-like system that is almost all-em- 
bracing for life. 
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In his concluding chapters, Abegglen turns 
to the problem of whether the Japanese factory, 
with its high ratio of labor to capital and with 
a social organization that by rational (Ameri- 
can?) standards works counter to efficiency, 
can achieve levels of productivity required to 
meet Japan’s economic aspirations. He offers 
no ready solution except to emphasize that 
American motivating techniques are unlikely 
to be effective because of fundamentally differ- 
ent assumptions about what the factory is sup- 
posed to accomplish. He asserts merely that the 
appropriate methods will be consistent with 
the Japanese, not the American, social system. 

Abegglen’s study, like others, correctly shows 
that Japanese social organization has adapted 
selectivity to modern industrialization. Less 
convincing is his implication that this social 
system, despite its past success in ingesting in- 
dustrialization, is likely to endure in future 
economic growth. What is missing in his analy- 
sis are the dynamics of modern-day Japan. The 
picture presented is that of a static factory or- 
ganization in a static political, social, and eco- 
nomic environment. There is little attention 
to the sweep of historical events, as found in 
other studies of relationships between man- 
agers and managed, for example, Reinhard 
Bendix’s Work and Authority in Industry. 
Abegglen virtually ignores a host of postwar 
factors (impact of the Occupation, demise of 
the military, restructuring of the economy, role 
of the labor movement, realignment of political 
parties, and so forth) that may well be giving 
new shape to the Japanese social system, in the 
factory and elsewhere. But one cannot ask for 
everything in a short monograph. As it stands, 
The Japanese Factory provides a very useful 
basis for probing deeply into underlying insti- 
tutions in present-day industrial Japan. 

Sotomon B. Levine 
University of Illinois 


The Location of Yamatai: A Case Study in 
Japanese Historiography, 720-1945. By 
Joun Younc. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science Series LXXV, Number 2, 1957. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1958. 189. $3.50 (paper). 

John Young’s historiographic case study of 
the location of Yamatai is a welcome addition 
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to the few works concerning the early history 
of Japan written by Western-trained historians. 
It is of value to the students of early Japanese 
history, historiography, and the development 
of Japanese nationalism. A word concerning 
the frame of reference of the author is required. 
It is not intended to be a study of the location 
of Yamatai or of the identity of Queen Himiko, 
questions which have perplexed Japanese schol- 
ars for centuries. Therefore, one will not find 
an attempted solution to these problems. Ra- 
ther, the author describes the extra-academic 
pressures which have influenced the objectivity 
and interpretation of the Yamatai-Himiko 
problem by Japanese scholarship through the 
centuries. The book is an intellectual history 
of Japanese scholarship as related to one speci- 
fic problem. 

The earliest authentic reference to a state of 
Yamatai and its Queen Himiko is found in the 
Wei chih. The Kojiki is silent on these sub- 
jects, as is the Nihonshoki, except for a debated 
footnote (Empress Jingd, 39th year). Where 
was Yamatai located in Japan? Was Yamatai 
located in Kyiishii or on the Yamato plain? If 
in Kyishi, was it the state from which in later 
centuries the Japanese state evolved, or was it 
independent? Who was Himiko? Was Himiko 
an independent chieftainess, or was she the 
ancestress of the present-day imperial house? 
Was Himiko a person described, but by an- 
other name, in the Kojiki and/or Nihon- 
shoki? Japanese scholarship in searching for 
answers to these questions has produced a veri- 
table forest of theories, and in more recent 
times a staggering multiplicity of interpreta- 
tion. The Yamato theory which claimed that 
Yamatai was the same as the Yamato state 
held sway until the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Motoori Norinaga constructed the 
Kyishi theory, which was generally supported, 
with many variations, until the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the Meiji period the conservative Ko- 
kushi School of historians exerted great in- 
fluence (and limitations) on the interpretations 
of other historians. In 1910 the controversy be- 
tween the Yamato and Kyiishi theorists was 
revived by Naitd Torajir6, who supported the 
Yamato theory, and Shiratori Kurakichi, who 
supported the Kyishi theory. Archaeologists 
also entered the field and took up their respec- 
tive positions, frequently in opposition to the 
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historians. In the post-World War I period new 
schools of criticism entered the fray, including 
the cultural, socio-economic, and Marxist 
schools. 

The correct solution of the Yamatai-Himiko 
puzzle would greatly increase our understand- 
ing of the early formation of the Japanese state 
and the position of the Emperor. However, 
chauvinism and the sacrosanct position of the 
Emperor created political considerations which 
affected the objectivity of Japanese scholarly 
interpretation of these problems. Mr. Young 
rightly states that the investigation of this prob- 
lem is “fundamental to the whole historical 
process in Japan” (p. 24), and consequently 
almost every Japanese historian has participated 
in the controversy directly or indirectly (p. 
23). Such considerations account for the great 
number of Japanese monographs and essays on 
this subject. 

Largely because Japanese scholars themselves 
have failed to present anything approaching a 
unanimous solution to the difficult Yamatai- 
Himiko problem, a comparative study of their 
papers and monographs is confusing in the 
extreme. For Mr. Young, however, these sec- 
ondary works become primary sources for the 
purposes of his study. For this reason, one may 
question whether these materials, which on the 
author’s showing must be used with great care, 
can also be used by the author as his authori- 
ties for all statements of fact. An example of 
this problem in logic is the author’s dismissal 
of Korean source materials, namely, the Sam- 
guk sagi and the Samguk yusa, a dismissal 
based entirely upon Japanese authority (p. 26). 
What chauvinistic pressures may have required 
these same Japanese authorities to reject the 
historical validity of these two Korean texts? 

Mr. Young gives consideration, rather 
sketchily, to some of the pressures which preju- 
diced Japanese scholarly objectivity. For the 
most part only a political context is suggested 
for these pressures. Yet one may suspect that 
the academic schools to which Japanese schol- 
ars belonged had about as much to do with 
their interpretations as the broader political 
context of the Japanese nation. For example, in 
1910, Naitd Torajirs revived the Yamato 
theory and Shiratori Kurakichi developed the 
Kyishi theory further (p. 105). Although this 
is not mentioned by the author, Naitd was at 
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Kyoto University and Shiratori was at Tokyo 
University. Did loyalty to one or the other in- 
stitution by many of the other Meiji and mod- 

ern scholars influence their interpretations? 
The end of World War II represented the 
beginning of a completely new era, wherein 
the role of the Imperial House was drastically 
altered, and a new set of more objective aca- 
demic values became possible. The author in- 
forms us that “many scholars studied Japanese 
history privately without being able to ex- 
change opinions, publish the results of their 
studies, or cooperate with each other” (p. 171). 
Many of these studies, and the new and revo- 
lutionary ones as well, have been published in 
the postwar period, and reflect quite accurately 
the freer academic atmosphere in which Japan- 
ese scholars have worked in the past decade. 
The leftist scholars, in particular, have been 
able to express themselves as never before. The 
fact that Mr. Young uses so many works pub- 
lished after 1945 indicates the value which 
such works have, and it is a pity that one more 
chapter devoted to such a significant period 
was not added to Mr. Young’s important study. 
Ricuarp J. MILLER 


Berkeley 


The Japanese Tradition in British and Ameri- 
can Literature. By Ear: Miner. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1958. 312, xxi. $3.75. 

Dr. Miner has set out to establish a gen- 
erally overlooked fact: that Japan, famous as 
an importer of culture, has occasionally ex- 
ported a bit too. He has put together a fascinat- 
ing story with great resourcefulness, and with 
such enthusiasm that he has perhaps overstated 
his case. Briefly, the case is that Japanese art 
and literature, especially the ukiyo-e, haiku, 
and the nd, have been among “the important 
determinants of modern literature.” It rests 
largely on Whistler and “pan-Impressionism,” 
and on Ezra Pound, who studied “Japan and 
its literature seriously,” and who derived his 
Imagist “don’ts’ and his “super-imposed 
image” in great measure from Japanese litera- 
ture. 

Literary influences are among the most elus- 
ive of forces to trace, and chronological se- 
quences and even the testimony of writers are 
not always enough. When Dr. Miner is being 
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cautious, he is caution itself, refusing to see a 
Japanese influence as more than one of many 
possible influences on, say, pan-Impressionism. 
Yet his conclusions go too far: “Both India and 
China are among the world’s great seminal cul- 
tures; both nations have made extraordinary 
achievements in philosophy and art; and both 
have contributed much to the West. And yet, 
Japan, a relative newcomer in the family of 
Oriental cultures, has been most influential 
upon our literature.” 

Quite aside from the difficulty of proving lit- 
erary influences, there is a certain want of pro- 
portion here. By the method Dr. Miner has 
used, one would have no trouble at all in dem- 
onstrating that India has been a powerful “de- 
terminant” of Western literature since the 
Romantic revolution. The Schlegel brothers 
were serious students of India, not Poundian 
dabblers. Jean Paul was able to find a con- 
venient Indian Romanticism. India, not Japan, 
pulled at Whitman and Emerson. Today there 
are signs that Pound and Eliot are falling into 
place as latter-day Romantics, not as the hard 
classicists they have liked to think themselves. 
In short, one feels that India has in fact been 
the stronger “seminal” force. As for China: it 
is dangerous in a study that centers upon 
Pound to dismiss China or assign it an in- 
ferior place. Pound may have found, or thought 
he found, some useful technical devices in 
Japanese poetry; but he also used a Chinese 
ethical system to answer those usurers and 
Jews of his. 

The fact that Dr. Miner in the end over- 
reaches himself, however, does not take away 
from the great interest of the story he tells. 
Thanks to it, we need no longer think of the 
Japanese as always copying and never copied; 
and the current “Japan boom” takes on a new 
perspective. Perhaps, for all its silliness, it is 
not so bad. There have long been James 
Micheners prepared to write about honey- 
skinned maidens, and at last we have one who 
can also write a good book on Japanese art. 

To say that one does not always agree with 
Dr. Miner’s judgments is only to say that he 
has written a richly varied and challenging 
book. His treatment of Pound will probably 
be wholly pleasing to no one. At least one 
reader felt that Pound was being given credit 
for too much. Those famous remarks on im- 
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agery and haiku seem more a restatement of 
an idea in the air since Coleridge and the 
Schlegels than evidence of an uncanny feeling 
for kireji. Even while that reader is writing 
his review, however, an Ezraite on one of the 
campuses of the University of California is no 
doubt busy demonstrating that Pound knows 
more about Japanese poetry than Bashd and 
Shiki put together. 

On the other side, this reviewer would have 
liked to hear more about Henry Adams. In a 
study of “British.and American literature” that 
has room for Pierre Loti, Serge Eisenstein, and 
Winnifred Eaton Babcock, Adams’ letters 
surely deserve more than a single sentence. 
And there are others about whom Dr. Miner 
says enough to make one want to hear more. 
The extremely stimulating treatment of Wal- 
lace Stevens, for instance, suggests a possibility 
that his color schemes may owe something to 
Japan. Thus the orange and green of “Sunday 
Morning” calls to mind a favorite combination 
in the high wkyo-e. Eliot, again, might offer 
possibilities for further exploration. To cite a 
very small possibility: who is that apparently 
Japanese gentleman in “Gerontion”?—or is it 
a mistake to suppose him such? If Yone 
Noguchi is to receive attention as a vendor of 
false information about Japan, what of Oka- 
kura Kakuzé, perhaps the most successful 
vendor of all time? It is good to have Amy 
Lowell come into her own (if only by acci- 
dent) as the one among them all who under- 
stood Japan best; and it seems a pity that she 
is not examined, as Pound is, for her influence, 
not simply her presence. 

There are a number of minor slips, but only 
one seems of any possible consequence. On 
page 241, Yeats must be referring to Kose no 
Kanaoka, not to the Kano family. His ro- 
manization may be erratic, but his history is 
probably better than Dr. Miner would have it. 

E. G. SEmeENSTICKER 
Tokyo 


Zeami and His Theories on Noh. By 
Toyorcutr6 Nocami. Trans. Ry6z6 Mat- 
sumoto. Tokyo: Hinoki Shoten, 1955. 89. 
Bibliography, Tlustrations. 600 yen. 


There are books which deserve to be called 
to the reader’s attention because of their in- 
terest, usefulness, and genuine worth. There 
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are others which while undeserving still need 
to be called to the attention of the reader, be- 
cause they create a misleading impression of 
being far more significant than they are in 
fact. The volume under review unfortunately 
is such a book—pretentious, prosaic, altogether 
superficial, and on occasion even fatuous. Zeami 
and his theories are presented too sketchily to 
be very useful, much less illuminating, to the 
general reader for whom this volume is in- 
tended. The English also leaves grievously 
much to be desired and is probably largely re- 
sponsible for the many misleading and even 
meaningless statements that occur in this book.? 

There seems to be no real reason why a 
simple account of Zeami and his theories can- 
not also be informative and stimulating. In 
fact I do not see how it can fail to be so, for 
to consider Zeami and his views on the nd is 
to deal, in effect, with the vitality and the crea- 
tive imagination that went into the making of 
Japan’s first truly great dramatic art in its most 
creative and experimental period, the late four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries. Zeami’s 
life was that of a dedicated artist who took full 
advantage of the favorable circumstances in 
which he had been placed, and left his per- 
sonal impress on the character of the nd, firmly 
establishing it as an enduring art worthy of 
respect. His was a full life, not an insipid one, 
as it seems here. It was an exciting, certainly 
eventful one in which he witnessed his troupe 
emerge from relative obscurity to a position of 
dominance and then gradually decline in popu- 
larity. His final years were tragic ones, but the 
author makes too much of Zeami’s exile to the 
island of Sado and too little of the untimely 
death of Zeami’s oldest son, Motomasa, who 





1 For example, Zeami could not possibly have sug- 
gested: “In acting it is vital to impress the audience 
with a eariness” [sic] p. 27). He did, however, em- 
phasize the element of surprise or of the unexpected 
as an important ingredient in a successful performance. 

For the aesthetic term yagen we are offered a wide 
variety of choices—“transcendental phantasm”’ (p. 15), 
“transcendental phantasy” (p. 23), “transcendental in- 
sight” (p. 15), or just plain old “phantasy,” which at 
one point (p. 40) is identified with “elegance”? and 
“gracefulness,” two other definitions of ya#gen, which 
are also the most meaningful. If there is a preference 
for longer definitions, two are obligingly given: “a dash 
of phantasy coming from a spiritual depth” (p. 16) 
and “the technique of expressing the profundity of 
sentiment” (p. 35). 
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Zeami had characterized as being potentially 
an even greater artist than his own father, the 
great Kannami.* Motomasa’s unexpected death 
left Zeami with no one to carry on the artistic 
tradition which Zeami had formulated during 
the better part of his life. This personal tragedy, 
especially its meaning to Zeami in terms of his 
hope for the perpetuation of his troupe and his 
artistic tradition, represents a facet of Zeami’s 
life that seems too important to be dismissed 
simply with, “Zeami survived his son” (p. 21). 
The essay Yume no ato isshi (1432) is a brief 
but poignant account of Zeami’s expression of 
grief. It would seem, in fact, that his exile 
would have been almost inconsequential by 
comparison. 

Zeami’s essays, all written during his ma- 
ture years and over a thirty-year span, are di- 
rected essentially to a careful and many-sided 
consideration of his artistic tradition—what its 
ideals are and how one might go about achiev- 
ing them. They deserve close examination not 
only because they provide valuable insights into 
the 6, but also because they touch upon many 
problems that are relevant to theater arts in 
general. 

In his prefatory remarks the translator states 
that this work is “a concise but detailed elucida- 
tion” of the Kadensho, the first of Zeami’s es- 
says and the essay on which many of his later 
formulations were based. This statement, how- 
ever, cannot be substantiated. I find it neither 
“concise” nor “detailed,” although the state- 
ment could serve as a convenient justification 
for the selection of this volume for translation. 
If an introduction to the Kadensho had seri- 
ously been intended, a judicious selection from 
the author’s Kadensho kenkyui [A Study of the 
Kadensho] (Tokyo: Koyama Shoten, 1948) 
would have been far more rewarding. The in- 
troduction of that volume also gives the correct 
readings of Zeami’s essays on which the trans- 
lator could have based his readings of them. 
More important, however, this volume would 
have indicated to the reader that Zeami did 
have something worthwhile to say about the 
no and that his essays deserve to be taken 
seriously. Furthermore it would have reflected 
favorably on the author, the late Dr. Nogami, 





2See my “Zeami on the Art of Training,” HJAS, 
XVI (1953) 200-225, esp. n. I. 
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who was one of the ablest scholars on the 29, 
and should never have been identified with a 
work of little value written in the late thirties 
possibly as sop for the chauvinists. 

One of Zeami’s fundamental theses which 
recurs in his essays was that the nd was not a 
frivolous form of entertainment, but a serious 
one worthy of deep respect, requiring a dedi- 
cated life. Those who would write about the 
nd might do well to ponder on this, Zeami’s 
guiding principle. 

Ricuarp N. McKinnon 
University of Washington 


Leadership and Power in the Chinese Com- 
munity of Thailand. By G. Witi1aM 
Skinner. Association for Asian Studies 
Monograph, III. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. xvii, 363. $6.50. 

It is a pleasure to know that so specialized a 
work as this can still be published in a day 
when many university presses have been se- 
duced into the assiduous pursuit of the pundit 
scholar rather than the scholar’s scholar. Both 
author and Press are to be congratulated too 
on the fact that the title of this volume is pre- 
cisely descriptive of its contents. This could 
only have been improved by adding the dates, 
“1951-56.” In pursuit of the subject, Professor 
Skinner and his colleagues have exercised close 
to superhuman diligence. Given the social set- 
ting of their problem they have probably util- 
ized the best available statistical procedures. 
Insofar as he is able Professor Skinner has gone 
to great lengths to be frank about the nature 
of his data, what he did to get it, and what he 
did to it after he got it. His charts and tables 
are always clear and readable. In some cases 
the graphic presentations are ingenious in de- 
sign, and the amount of scholarly effort that 
lies behind them is a puritanical delight. 

Professor Skinner refers in his preface to the 
fact that the importance of the Chinese com- 
munities in Southeast Asia is now well recog- 
nized. It is indeed, along with the importance 
of other Chinese communities outside China 
proper, but those in Southeast Asia have been 
a special focus if only because of their special 
prominence in the life of the members of their 
host societies; For many years this has been 
“cliched” as a problem that “someone ought to 
study.” Professor Skinner has studied it. His 
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chapter headings are also accurate: 1. History 
and Community, 2. The Men and Their Past, 
3. Values and Influence, 4. Authority and 
Alignments, 5. Leaders and Business, 6. Con- 
trol and the Inner Circle, 7. Assimilation and 
Leadership, 8. Stability and Change, and 9. 
Politics and Security. Tables and methodologi- 
cal notes are appended. 

Beyond this point, in a short review, I 
hardly know where to turn. This volume is so 
very descriptive of so specific a subject that 
few of its points stand out. This is its strength 
and its weakness. If one is intrinsically inter- 
ested in the leadership of the Chinese com- 
munity of Thailand, whether for meretricious 
reasons or no, one could hardly do better than 
go there with this volume in hand. But, with- 
out denying the author his right to choose his 
own subject, most of us have more general 
interests. As a sociologist the author may be 
asked “So what?” Studies of restricted subject 
matter may be treated with brilliant results for 
general as well as specific purposes if they are 
planned with regard for such matters. Durk- 
heim’s Le suicide is a work of genius for just 
this reason. For its day it was a major empirical 
study, and for all time it is a model of fruitful 
theory formation. The work in hand could 
have done something more along any one of 
at least four lines, to mention only those that 
leap to mind. It could have thrown some light 
on the implications of this material for: (1) 
Chinese communities outside of China in gen- 
eral, (2) Thai society in general, (3) leader- 
ship problems of this general sort, or (4) a 
general method for studying such problems. 
Professor Skinner’s most substantial gesture of 
this sort is towards the last of these four in his 
appendices, but he modestly stops short of the 
full lesson he has to teach us. 

Most students will not be surprised by the 
findings of this volume (save possibly for the 
fact that “the Chinese leaders are not primarily 
or even largely rice millers,” p. 171). By use of 
statistical tests of significance Professor Skin- 
ner establishes a more than reasonable pre- 
sumption of connection other than chance dis- 
tribution between such factors as political 
authority and wealth, prestige and_ political 
authority, prestige and wealth, prestige and 
relations with the Thai elite, etc. This is not 
to be scoffed at. One of the most important, 
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though less glamorous, aspects of science is a 
precise reliable and repeatable demonstration 
of something that may long have been sus- 
pected or even well known. In the past such 
work as Professor Skinner’s has frequently 
been a corroboration, but it has also been a 
constant source of disproof of what had here- 
tofore been hailed as well known to one and 
all. On this score we owe the author thanks for 
what he has contributed. Most of the variables 
discussed, however, have long been demon- 
strated in many other social contexts not to 
vary at random. One may speculate wistfully, 
therefore, as to what the results might have 
been had the actual distribution of these vari- 
ables been measured against some other hypo- 
thesis about them save that of random dis- 
tribution. 

As a rule the author sticks very close to 
what his materials seem readily to prove. 
When these are exhausted, he stops, abruptly. 
The closest approach to summary comes at the 
close of the chapter, “Politics and Security,” 
which ends the volume: “If present trends are 
continued, . . . Following the example of their 
leaders, and weakened by their defection, the 
entire Chinese community will inevitably move 
more rapidly toward complete assimilation to 
Thai society” (p. 319). Maybe. 

Princeton University Marion J. Levy, Jr. 


Dated Buddha Images of Northern Siam. By 
A. B. Griswoxp. Artibus Asiae Supple- 
ment XVI. Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus 
Asiae, 1957. 98. 12 Figures, 56 Plates. $8.50. 


The present book is a most important addi- 
tion to the relatively few publications on the 
Buddhist art of Siam, a subject which requires 
a more specialized knowledge, and is gen- 
erally less well known than the art of India, 
or the vast body of Far Eastern art. Compared 
to Reginald Le May’s Concise History of Bud- 
dhist Art in Siam, published in 1938, which is 
a “must” for anyone interested in the study 
of Siamese art, Mr. Griswold’s study of the 
dated Buddha images of northern Siam repre- 
sents a very exhaustive and serious investiga- 
tion of one specific, hitherto unexplored aspect 
of Siamese art. In assembling and cataloguing 
all the dated Buddha images known so far, 
Mr. Griswold has performed a notable task 
which will go far in clarifying many of the 
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problems encountered in the dating of Siamese 
Buddha images. 

Mr. Griswold informs us that in spite of 
much searching he found only about a hun- 
dred Buddha images with dated inscriptions, 
and practically all of them either are in the 
north or come from there (p. 18). None of 
these dated images, moreover, are earlier than 
the fifteenth century. 

In the Prologue the author gives a general 
historical introduction to the Buddhist art of 
Siam, and introduces the reader to the three 
foremost schools of Siamese art: 

(1) The Dviravati school (sixth to twelfth 
century? ), which is the earliest school, named 
after a kingdom in the lower valley of the 
Maenam, near the Gulf of Siam. This school 
flourished before the arrival of the Tai, the 
later inhabitants of Siam. The Tai people 
eventually moved south from the northern 
kingdom of Nan-chao, which is today part of 
the Chinese province of Yiinnan. The people 
of Dvaravati, at least the upper classes, were 
Mon. They had been converted to Hinayana 
Buddhism, and the art of this school was styl- 
istically very much indebted to Indian proto- 
types, following in general the Gupta tradition. 

(2) The school of Sukhodaya, centered 
around the city by that name in the heart of 
Siam. It was originally a distant outpost of the 
Khmer empire, ruled by Tai vassals under a 
Khmer viceroy, but about A.D. 1220 the 
local Khmer garrison was overthrown and 
the province proclaimed an independent king- 
dom. Griswold terms Sukhodaya the first 
school of Tai art in Siam, and would subdivide 
its major periods of production into “high 
classic” (fourteenth and first half of fifteenth 
century), preceded most likely by a “pre-classic” 
style in the thirteenth century, and gradually 
absorbed by a “post-classic” style, which per- 
haps began even before the end of the four- 
teenth century. The “high classic” style, as il- 
lustrated by the fine bronze image of “Buddha 
Calling the Earth to Witness,” in the collection 
of Prince Chalermbol Yugala, Bangkok (p. 
23, Fig. 2), centers around highly sophisticated 
idealized images of the Buddha, based _ulti- 
mately on the Dvdravati tradition or the 
Khmer style of the Bayon, combined with cer- 
tain influences from the Gupta tradition of 
India. However, the typical Sukhodaya image 
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is characterized by a very distinct style of its 
own, and one which profoundly influenced the 
sculpture to which Mr. Griswold’s book is 
primarily devoted. 

(3) The school of Buddhist art flourishing 
in the small kingdom of Lampfin, originally a 
colony of Dvaravati. Here, a branch of the Tai, 
known as the “Yuan,” produced a gradually 
expanding school of Buddhist art which soon 
dominated most of northern Siam. Chiengmai, 
seventeen miles to the north of Lampdin, in 
1296 became the capital of King Mengrai’s 
realm, known as Lan NA (“spreading rice 
fields”). Under King Tiloka, the ninth sover- 
eign of the dynasty, who ruled over Lan Na 
from 1441 to 1487, the school of Chiengmai 
enjoyed the height of its florescence, and Mr. 
Griswold gives proper emphasis to this most 
glorious phase of Buddhist art in northern 
Siam. 

Two principal schools of Buddhist sculpture 
were active in Siam in the fifteenth century. In 
the south, the art produced in the kingdom of 
Ayudhya, which presently included the region 
of Sukhodaya, was dominated by what is gen- 
erally referred to as the “Otdng” style, while 
in the north, under the patronage of King 
Tiloka, the Buddhist art of Lan Na attained 
what Griswold calls its “golden” age. 

Griswold distinguishes between two main 
groups of Lan Na images which he designates 
as (1) the “Lion” type, and (2) the “Mixed” 
type. Among the principal characteristics of the 
former are the “lion-like torso,” with massive 
chest and narrow waist, which together with 
the powerful, majestic faces of these images 
express the concept of a Universal Emperor, 
rather than the profound spiritual quality, 
founded on humility and self-denial, of the 
Sage of the Sakyas. The Lion-type images are 
invariably seated on a lotus with the legs 
tightly locked (not merely folded in tailor 
fashion as in the Sukhodaya images), and are 
without exception depicted in the attitude of 
“calling the Earth to witness.” Griswold 
chooses a bronze image from the Monastery 
of the Fifth King, Bangkok, as an illustration 
of this type (p. 33, Fig. 4). 

The Lion-type images show unquestionably 
certain affinities with the Buddhist images pro- 
duced in India from the eighth to the twelfth 
century under the patronage of the Pala and 
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Sena rulers of Bihar and Bengal. Because of 
the obvious and undeniable relationship be- 
tween the Lion type and Pala sculpture of 
northeast India, the theory had been advanced, 
by Le May and others, that what Mr. Griswold 
would call the Lion type, formerly referred to 
as the “Chiengsaen style,” was contemporary 
with the products of the Pala and Sena schools. 
Le May considered examples of the “Chieng- 
saen style” the earliest form of Tai Buddha 
images in Siam (Buddhist Art in Siam, p. 
103). Mr. Griswold, on the basis of the dated 
images which he has investigated, proves this 
theory erroneous, for the dated inscriptions of 
the Lion-type images which he has examined 
all range between 1470 and 1565, considerably 
later than the previous dating of this type (pp. 
34-35). Mr. Griswold further explains the sud- 
den revival of the Pala type in the reign of 
King Tiloka in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century as the direct result of Tiloka’s found- 
ing of the Seven Spires Monastery, near 
Chiengmai, in 1455. This temple was an exact 
copy of the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodhgaya, 
complete with the Seven Holy Stations, which 
symbolize the seven spots where the Buddha 
spent the seven weeks following his Enlight- 
enment. No doubt, as Mr. Griswold explains, 
the Seven Spires Monastery contained as its 
principal image a replica of the famous image 
known as the “Lion of the Sakyas,” which was 
the principal cult image in the Mahabodhi 
Temple, and which according to available 
literary records must have been identical with 
the Lion type. Mr. Griswold believes, in other 
words, that a copy of the “Lion of the Sakyas” 
obtained by King Tiloka’s Minister of Works 
when he went to Bodhgaya, and subsequently 
brought back to Siam, was the means by which 
the Lion type was introduced into Lan Na 
(p. 38). 

Another important group of Buddha images 
had always been correctly ascribed to the period 
of King Tiloka’s “golden” age, but was called 
“Later Chiengsaen.” Mr. Griswold, in elimi- 
nating the designation “Chiengsaen” alto- 
gether, has renamed this group the Lan Na 
“Mixed” type. The two former designations 
“Early Chiengsaen” and “Later Chiengsaen” 
are thus changed to (1) Lion type and (2) 
Mixed type. The latter, as its name implies, 
follows various models of Indian, Sinhalese, 
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and Tai origin. A special class of Mixed type 
images even shows the Buddha clad in royal 
attire. The selection of the designation Mixed 
type is therefore most appropriate. Mr. Gris- 
wold has moreover performed a great and 
distinct service in clarifying the relative posi- 
tion and characteristics of the two major schools 
of northern Siamese Buddhist sculpture, and 
in assigning the Lion type to its proper 
chronological place in the history of Siamese 
art. 

Mr. Griswold regards King Tiloka as the 
initiator of the “golden” age of Lan NA, and 
rightly considers some of the Lion type images 
from this reign as outstanding (Pls. I, II, IX, 
XI, XII, XVI, XXIX). These images range in 
date from 1470 to 1491. Almost all the sculp- 
ture of this period is of bronze, cast by the 
“lost wax” process. 

The dynasty to which King Tiloka belonged, 
and which ruled over Lan Na for almost a 
quarter of a millennium, collapsed in 1538. A 
table on page 58 shows that the production of 
dated images declined almost 80 per cent fol- 
lowing these events. Other useful tables, on 
pp. 56-57, illustrate (1) that the Lion type, 
which was predominant in the reign of Tiloka, 
declined sharply upon his death, and (2) that 
correspondingly, dated images from the prov- 
inces increased in number while the metropoli- 
tan production declined. A most helpful Ap- 
pendix takes up the question of the canons of 
proportion and sacred marks, as applied to the 
Buddha images of Siam. A large number of 
line-drawings, mostly taken from Mr. Gris- 
wold’s “Catalogue of Dated Images,” illustrate 
how the hands and feet of a Buddha image, 
the forehead marks, curls of hair, and the ears 
should be formed. Interesting comparisons are 
made with corresponding details in the Sukh- 
odaya, Utong, and Pala schools. On pp. 74-77 
are illustrated the different patterns formed by 
the characteristic shoulder-flap of the Siamese 
Buddha’s monastic robe, while an additional 
page of line-drawings illustrates the arrange- 
ment of the fold of the robe falling over the 
left thigh in examples of the Lion type (p. 78). 

The second part of Mr. Griswold’s book is 
devoted to what the author calls the “Cata- 
logue of Dated Images.” A total of 109 images, 
comprising all the known dated images of 
Lan Na, plus a small selection from Lan 
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Chang, are listed in Mr. Griswold’s admirable 
and most informative catalogue. It is interest- 
ing to note that the dates covered by the images 
range from 1470 to 1901, a period of about 430 
years. Evidently the habit of inscribing images 
began in the “golden” age of King Tiloka. 
Most of the images listed in the Catalogue are 
illustrated in the plates, following the text. 
The reproductions are generally excellent and 
of high quality. 

There has long been a great need for a 
book of this nature, dealing with the manifold 
and still unsolved problems of Siamese art. Mr. 
Griswold, by listing and cataloguing the dated 
Buddha images of northern Siam has made a 
most valuable and unique contribution by 
bringing to light a vast body of hitherto un- 
published and largely unknown material. 

Henry TRUBNER 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 


Malaya: A Political and Economic Appraisal. 
By Lennox A, Mitts. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1958. xi, 234. 
$4.75. 

Malaya. By Norton Ginspurc and Cuester F, 
Roserts, Jr. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1958. xii, 533. $6.00. 


These two studies represent radically differ- 
ent approaches to the extremely difficult prob- 
lem of capturing the essential qualities of an 
entire country. One is an essay-report by a 
senior scholar, the other is the product of an 
interdisciplinary group research effort. It would 
be tempting to say that they provide a clear 
basis for comparing the relative merits of pri- 
vate entrepreneurship and corporate enterprise 
in scholarship; but unfortunately, except for 
some relatively marginal observations, it is im- 
possible to claim that any definite relationship 
exists between the particular strengths and 
weaknesses of either study and the circum- 
stances and the methods of the research. As 
might be expected, Professor Mills, as the in- 
dividual scholar, has produced the more co- 
herent and consistent volume, while the Gins- 
burg and Roberts study is far more extensive 
in scope and is based on a far larger accumula- 
tion of data. 

As with all the country studies sponsored by 
the Human Relations Area Files, the basic 
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assumption underlying the Ginsburg and Rob- 
erts volume is that the same ethnographical 
categories which have been useful in classifying 
all the significant aspects of primitive ‘societies 
can be advantageously used to portray the es- 
sential character of large modern societies. This 
approach has led to some very useful compila- 
tions of data. Unfortunately, however, not all 
the attempts to revise these handbooks to make 
them into integrated books have been success- 
ful. The Ginsburg and Roberts work, although 
more than just a handbook, still falls short of 
providing a clearly focused picture of Malaya. 

As editors, Ginsburg and Roberts seem to 
have avoided the hard decision of establishing 
a set of vigorous standards of relevance for 
selecting among their original mass of data, 
and sought instead to retain as many data as 
possible. This has led to the kind of distortions 
which can occur when all topics are treated as 
being of equal significance. For example, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, as the re- 
ligions of the Malayan Chinese, get as much 
space as Railroads and Surface Configurations, 
but less than is given to Radio Broadcasting 
and other topics about which there is more 
quantifiable data. There is also considerable 
unevenness in the quality of the individual 
sections and chapters. The most original sec- 
tion is that by Leonard Comber on the Chinese 
secret societies, which represents a genuine con- 
tribution to knowledge about an important 
aspect of Chinese culture. Some of the material 
in the chapter on Communication in a Plural 
Society is also of a high standard. On the 
other hand, on such subjects as Malaya’s popu- 
lation growth and demographic patterns, the 
Ginsburg and Roberts research ‘project was 
able to make almost no advances over the exist- 
ing literature. 

Although a considerably more balanced book, 
Lennox Mills’s study also lacks a central theme. 
In this case the question of relevance of data 
is largely resolved by the criteria implicit in 
personal points of view, either that of the au- 
thor or those of people with whom he had 
discussed Malayan affairs. This approach pro- 
duces some distortions when excessive impor- 
tance is attached to some facts because of per- 
sonal considerations. For example, by accepting 
uncritically the views of a “former secretary 
for Chinese affairs,” the significance of the 
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abolition of the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
becomes exaggerated. In general, however, Mills 
deals with even the most controversial subjects 
in a remarkably detached manner. His own 
point of view is noteworthy mainly for the 
stress that he places on the rubber industry as 
a key to Malaya’s future. He points out quite 
correctly that elsewhere in Asia the newly in- 
dependent countries have increased greatly 
their domestic political difficulties by following 
policies that have weakened their economies 
and discouraged foreign investment. In a very 
cautious manner he reminds us that the present 
stability of Malaya can be upset just as readily 
by a decline in the world market for natural 
rubber as by the more conspicuous communal 
problem. Before turning to his detailed account 
of the rubber and tin industries, Professor 
Mills presents a general political history of 
Malaya’s movement toward independence, 
which is particularly excellent in clarifying the 
final negotiations for merdeka, and in treating 
the turbulent recent politics of Singapore. 

These two books in their separate ways 
illustrate the extent to which Malaya is a data- 
rich country, and the social sciences are theory- 
poor. Over the past years the Federation gov- 
ernment, as well as numerous commissions, 
have collected such a mass of data on so many 
aspects of life that the statistical information 
on Malaya compares favorably with that avail- 
able on many industrialized countries. Since 
students of Asian societies often feel frustrated 
over a lack of accurate social and economic 
statistics, it may seem odd that more have not 
taken advantage of the Malayan data to test 
theories about development in Asian societies. 
Unfortunately, however, this abundance of 
data seems to solve very few problems, and it 
cannot be said that Malayan studies are in any 
sense superior to work on the other Southeast 
Asian countries. Indeed, the very richness of 
statistical information on Malaya seems only to 
highlight the poverty of theoretical concepts 
that can be tested empirically. 

The authors of these two books have re- 
sponded to this situation by seeking to report 
as much of this information as possible. The 
results are two factually sound works, but 
works which fall short of grappling with diff- 
cult problems. In their last chapter, Ginsburg 
and Roberts introduce some questions about 
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the probable future course of Malaya’s develop- 
ment, questions which, if they had posed them 
when they began to revise their original hand- 
book, might have led them to produce a more 
coherent as well as a more stimulating book. 
Similarly, one cannot but feel that it would 
have been both appropriate and desirable for 
Professor Mills, after observing the Malayan 
scene for over twenty-five years, to provide us 
with more of his own views on the problems of 
Malaya. Has ours been a field of study which, 
in response to a long felt, and quite legitimate, 
need for more data, is in danger of forgetting 
that the mark of scholarship is not only sound- 
ness but also a readiness to strive for answers to 
real problems and the truly difficult questions? 
Lucian W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Indonesian Sociological Studies: Selected Writ- 
ings of B. Schrieke. Part Two: Ruler and 
Realm in Early Java. The Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam. Selected Studies on 
Indonesia by Dutch Scholars, Vol. III. 
The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1957. Dis- 
tributed by IPR. ix, 491. Maps, Notes, 
Bibliography, Glossary, Index. 


This second part of Schrieke’s Selected Writ- 
ings, unlike the first, consists mainly of a single 
previously unpublished work, from which the 
volume derives its title. Death prevented com- 
pletion, but sufficient was ready to permit pub- 
lishing. As planned, Ruler and Realm was to 
be composed of three books. The first, sub- 
stantially complete, is concerned with the claim 
to royalty, the problem of succession, and the 
ruler as a creator of unity. Schrieke argues that 
the claim to royalty was based on continuity 
of succession, the signs of which were both 
mystical and physical. The latter gave impor- 
tance to descent (real or fabricated) through 
the female line. Disputes over succession in 
Java were chronic, and frequently caused 
either the dismemberment or the partition of 
the realm. It was the ruler’s function to restore 
or maintain unity and preserve the existing 
social order. (A similar function to that of the 
ruler is ascribed to the court historiographer in 
an essay on “Disruption and Continuity in 
Javanese Historiography,” inserted in a later 
part of this volume. Here Schrieke argues that 
the historiographer’s task was to reconcile un- 
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desirable events with the cosmic order and the 
prevailing morality.) Unchecked disturbance 
in the state, and the emergence of messiahs 
who would restore order, were signs that the 
time had come for a change of ruler. 

The second book discusses the structure of 
the Javanese realm. It is headed by an “inter- 
chapter” concerned with the study of Javanese 
history, where Schrieke makes the point that 
the conventional division of Javanese history 
into a number of periods (Hindu-Javanese, 
Islamic, European) loses sight of the fact that 
there is a continuous history of the Javanese 
people. It also gives the impression that Java 
represented a cultural vacuum which India 
proceeded to fill. To some extent, of course, 
this impression is due to lack of sources. But, 
in Schrieke’s view, this obstacle is not insuper- 
able, for Javanese history has always been sub- 
ject to the same ideal and the same determi- 
nants. The ideal was that of the static society 
and the rejection of all change. The determi- 
nants were firstly the Javanese people them- 
selves, who always vastly outnumbered any 
foreign immigrants; and secondly the Javanese 
landscape which, because of the absence of 
technological improvements, presented the same 
possibilities throughout the period of Javanese 
history. So that “the Java of around 1700 A.D. 
was in reality the same as the Java of around 
700 A.D.” (p. 100). 

The political framework is the subject of the 
third book. Schrieke adduces evidence to show 
that the structure of Muslim Mataram was 
very similar to that of the Hindu-Javanese 
Mojopahit; hence events at the later court may 
be used to elucidate those at the earlier. 

The objection often raised to the hypothesis 
of continuity in Javanese history is that Islam 
represented a sharp change of direction from 
Hinduism. Schrieke, however, argues that the 
bases of the power of Achin, the foremost cen- 
tre of Islam in its day, were identical with 
those of other centres of international trade in 
the archipelago, and therefore with Palembang 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, before 
the advent of Islam. The spread of Islam was 
due to the antagonism between Muslim traders 
and the Portuguese. He goes on to suggest (in 
a lecture of which only a very brief summary, 
reprinted here, has survived) that in similar 
fashion, “the earliest Hindu influences may 
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well have come about as a result of competi- 
tion with the trade of the Romans and their 
agents” (p. 309). He derives support for this 
hypothesis from the similarity in the methods 
of expansion used by both Islam and Hindu- 
ism. 

The projected third book of Ruler and 
Realm, which was to have been concerned 
with the Hindu realm of Mataram of the 
second half of the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian Era, was never written. The conclusions 
it was intended to substantiate, however, were 
presented in a lecture, reprinted in this volume, 
concerned with “The End of Classical Hindu- 
Javanese Culture in Central Java.” The prob- 
lem may be put quite simply. After tremendous 
cultural activity from 700 to goo in central 
Java, the centre of power moved east. No ade- 
quate reason for this has been found. Schrieke’s 
elegant solution is that “central Javanese royal 
culture was destroyed by its own temples.” 
They were built by soccage service exacted 
from the people. As all central Java did not 
then count more than a million inhabitants, 
this represented very great pressure on them. 
It squeezed them eastwards, where they once 
more laid out paddy fields which produced 
rice; this then served as the basis of a flourish- 
ing overseas trade which raised eastern Java 
to prominence. 

The foregoing is no more than the barest 
summary of the stimulating content of this 
book. It is a necessary antidote to the belief, 
still too widely held, that neither Java nor 
Indonesia nor, for that matter, Southeast Asia, 
have a life of their own, and that animation 
comes only from outside the region. On 
Schrieke’s showing, Java at least, though she 
wore the prevalent fashion, carried on her life 
undisturbed. 

No doubt many will disagree with Schrieke’s 
dictum that the earlier periods of history can 
be explained by the later, better-known. It 
should be noted, however, that he makes it 
clear that this is only possible under conditions 
where “no development of technique, organi- 
zation of labour, or methods of production can 
be established, so that the influence of the geo- 
graphical factor on the course of affairs will 
have remained as strong as it ever had been” 
(p. 291). This is a far cry from the act of faith 
made by some historians and even some social 
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anthropologists, who declare that to understand 
events it is necessary to see them as did or do 
the participants. Schrieke himself makes a nod 
in this direction when he attempts to explain 
the lack of development of the static society 
of Java by the fact that it (presumably its mem- 
bers) “cherished no other ideal than to remain 
as it was, shunning all change” (p. 99). But 
whether the development of a society is in 
agreement with its ideals is a matter for in- 
vestigation; the ideal alone does not explain 
the development. After all it is only beauty, not 
truth, which lies in the eye of the beholder. 
Leste H. PatMreR 


Victoria University of Wellington 


A History of Modern Burma. By Joun F. 
Capy. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. xiii, 682. Map, Illustrations. $7.50. 


Professor Cady states in his Preface his in- 
tention to describe “what happened politically 
to Burma and to the Burmese people during 
the last century and a half. In this context, the 
period of British rule becomes simply another 
episode, although a very memorable one, in an 
older national existence which has now reap- 
peared” (pp. v-vi). However, this is much 
more than a conventional political history. For 
the first time we are offered a history of Burma, 
and not simply a history of its rulers, adminis- 
tration, wars, and civil wars. This is an attempt 
to show how the people themselves reacted to 
the impact of change, and if the political theme 
is dominant, social and economic forces are 
given their place. That elusive element, na- 
tional character, is also considered. Few his- 
torians, political scientists, or sociologists would 
deny the significance of national character, but 
it has so often been the hobbyhorse of cranks 
that wise men have eschewed it. Professor 
Cady boldly sets out to explore the Burmese 
personality to suggest explanations for political 
phenomena which have been explained before 
(if at all) in the crudest terms. 

Many will find Part One the most reward- 
ing, in which the Burma of the Konbaung 
Kings (c. 1800-1885) is described. The pattern 
of government, society, and thought is traced 
in with firmness and authority. One general 
comment: insufficient space is given to the so- 
cial systems of the frontier peoples. This fol- 
lows the pattern of all histories since the Royal 
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Chronicles, the Yazawin. Attention has always 
been focussed upon the Irrawaddy valley and 
the ports by both Burmese and Western his- 
torians. In a work which in many ways breaks 
new ground one might have hoped for a re- 
assessment of the importance of the hill peo- 
ples in the national life. For example, the vig- 
orous and expansionist Kachins (who have no 
written history) are virtually ignored, here as 
elsewhere. Also, a reassessment should have en- 
larged upon Burma’s relations with China. 
Herein we are told a little about trade, but 
nothing about the Chinese attitude to Shan 
and Kachin “vassals,” nor about the “gift-bear- 
ing missions” between the Courts of Pekin and 
Ava. The author’s account of government and 
society in old Burma gives an illuminating pic- 
ture of the interrelationships of the different 
classes in society. Several pages are devoted to 
the Buddhist hierarchy and its influence in the 
land, but perhaps the transcendancy of religion 
should be even further stressed. Anglo-Ameri- 
can historians take it for granted that govern- 
ment and politics are the bones and sinews of 
society. Is this true of Burma? One recalls how 
Sir Arthur Phayre arrived to talk to King 
Mindon about a treaty and stayed to discuss 
the precepts of the Lord Buddha. 

The next part describes the period of colon- 
ial rule before a coherent demand for political 
control was heard (c. 1870-1920). During this 
half-century the economic structure was built 
up as it exists to this day. The principal feat 
was the conquest of the swamp, jungle, and 
scrub of Lower Burma by the Burman with his 
dah, his chopper, until from Toungoo down 
to Bassein there stretched a green, unbroken 
sea of waving paddy. This was an epic, but 
Professor Cady tells the story briefly, and in 
sombre, almost sinister terms. It is as though 
the conquest of the American West was re- 
membered only for its lynching, cattle-stealing, 
and general absence of law and order. The 
Burmese authors of this period were mainly 
officials and lawyers, so the story of this “fron- 
tier” never became a subject for literature; but 
even today it is not too late to gather together 
this saga which future Burmans will recall 
with pride. 

Part Three covers the twenty years between 
the two world wars; it is the longest and most 
detailed section, filling 240 of the 650 pages of 
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text. This will surely become the definitive ac- 
count of the period. The author must have en- 
dured many tedious hours in digesting his 
voluminous materials. The student of inde- 
pendent Burma must brace himself to face a 
stack of economic and technical surveys. For 
the student of the inter-war years, the staple 
fare is politics, or rather, where do we go from 
here in politics? Bulky reports, written in 
anonymous, dehydrated officialese, embellished 
by memorials and evidence contributed by long- 
since defunct political organisations and 
groups. The only criticism to be made about 
this part is that the author has been somewhat 
overwhelmed by this mass of evidence. The 
reader gets the benefit: having endured from 
p. 282 to p. 302 he will feel (justifiably) that 
he knows all there is to know about the Si- 
mon Commission and its witnesses. In other 
respects, Professor Cady commands admiration. 
He penetrates to the essence of the dilemma of 
emergent Burmese politics. The politicians 
were never responsible to an articulate public 
opinion. They built up their reputations by 
agility or pliability in the Council chamber. 
The electorate never felt identified with these 
supposed representatives; hence, the principal 
manifestations of popular feeling during this 
period (the Saya San revolt, and the anti-Indian 
and anti-Muslim riots of 1931 and 1938) were 
apolitical. Once again, the author searches for 
the explanation of the ills of the time in the 
Burmese subconscious. 

Perhaps one minor amendment may be sug- 
gested. The prosperity of the 1920’s is only 
barely mentioned (p. 277) yet this was the 
most prosperous decade in terms of material 
wealth that Burma has ever known. The peas- 
ant shared in this prosperity, even if not to the 
extent that he deserved. Against this prosperity, 
the slump of 1930 appears even more terrible: 
in some districts, the people were quite literally 
penniless. To this violent reversal of fortune 
may be attributed at least some of the violent 
anti-foreign feeling of the 1930’s. 

The years of decision, 1942-47, are given the 
same detailed treatment, taking 150 pages of 
text. But after 1941, the material runs out; the 
flood of reports stopped with the Japanese in- 
vasion and has never flowed again. The author 
has attempted to base a detailed narrative upon 
sources which are, in some cases, pieces justifi- 
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catives, and in others ephemeral journalism. 
From absence of any reference, it appears that 
the most authoritative work in this field, British 
Military Administration in the Far East, 1943- 
46, by F.S.V. Donnison (London, HMSO, 
1956) appeared too late for consideration. This 
work incorporates Cabinet and other top secret 
papers which will not be generally released 
for decades. The post-independence story is 
sketched only in broad outline, with 1953 as the 
main terminal point. The regaining of inde- 
pendence has not brought about social re-inte- 
gration: indeed, liberty was achieved partly by 
evolving yet more deleterious practices (such 
as the political strike) to further fracture 
the social pattern. The author does not blink 
at inconvenient or unpleasant facts, but he sets 
them out moderately, and with due regard for 
the achievements of the new leaders. Indeed, 
one of the chief impressions left by this book 
is of its consistency and balanced judgment, 
even when highly controversial matters are 
under discussion. 

No self-respecting reviewer will omit to 
sound a mordant note somewhere. In this work 
only a few nice points of style arise to create 
unease. In the midst of a restrained, even per- 
haps prim passage, one is liable to bump into 
a jarring piece of slang, as on p. 447, when we 
suddenly learn that “The Thakin group was 
miffed . .. ,” and non-American readers are 
left to speculate whether the Thakins were dis- 
appointed, disgusted, or drunk. Imitation of 
the Time/Life style of labelling leads to minor 
misrepresentations; “Governor Dalhousie” (p. 
86) was, of course, a Governor-General; “Com- 
missioner Bernard” (p. 119) was a Chief Com- 
missioner; “Governor White” (p. 166) was a 
Lieutenant-Governor, and so on. 

This is quibbling, however. Professor Cady 
has carried off the achievement of demonstrat- 
ing for the first time in Southeast Asian studies 
that political history is not written only by 
chronicling debates in legislatures, or even by 
analysing the nature of parties and institutions. 
It is a distillation of all thought and all action 
in every branch of the national life. This book 
is likely to be the pivot for modern historical 
studies of Burma for many years to come. 

Hucu Tinker 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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My Burma; the Autobiography of a President. 
By Ba U. New York: Taplinger Publish- 
ing Co., 1958. xii, 210. $4.50. 


Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956. 
By Frank N. Tracer. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1958. x, 118. $4.00. 


The style is the man, we are told, but the 
dignified, reserved, somewhat ceremonious, yet 
austere former President of Burma is barely 
recognizeable in these reminiscences which 
suggest an ungenerous, shallow, ingenuous 
persona. Barrister, Judge, Chief Justice, Presi- 
dent: this is Dr. Ba U’s lifestory, and the 
greater part of the book is concerned with ju- 
dicial affairs in British Burma; but with cases 
and personalities rather than with principles 
and ideas. There is a good deal of incidental 
background material on Burma in the inter- 
war years; in spite of the sub-title, the author 
keeps silent about his period as President. 

This book might well have been sub-titled 
“My battles with the British.” From his school- 
days onward, Dr. Ba U seems to have been 
irritated or angered by every second English- 
man he met. Critics of British colonial rule will 
find much to relish in these pages in which the 
ruling race are presented as boors or bullies. A 
typical incident is recorded on page 49 when 
the author received his call to the Bar in Lon- 
don. A joke by a barrister, a former British 
official in Burma, was taken as an insult. In- 
vited to meet another retired official, Dr. Ba U 
decided that he “looked like a conceited stand- 
offsh sort of man, and so I avoided him.” A 
few Englishmen appear to have been helpful 
or sympathetic, but we do not hear much about 
them. Altogether, this is a book to sadden an 
English reader. The author received the ad- 
vantage of an English university education, he 
was raised high in rank and honoured with a 
knighthood. All this, clearly, has meant noth- 
ing or little, compared with the slights and 
racial condescension which he has also, alleg- 
edly, encountered. The autobiography of 
Jawaharlal Nehru comes to mind. Written in 
a prison cell at a time of personal unhappiness, 
when his struggle against British dominance 
was at its most bitter, it exhibits a tolerance and 
magnanimity which contrast amazingly with 
this carping and rancour. But perhaps if you 
have fought bravely and openly against British 
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rule it is easier to be magnanimous than if you 
have accepted honours and high office from 
the Imperial power. 

Printed in Japan, this book contains numer- 
ous errors and misprints. 

The present reviewer has written elsewhere 
that “an admirer of the British Empire might 
hesitate before commending Burma as an illus- 
tration of the virtues of British rule.” } Burma 
was (with Ireland) a failure for the British 
concept of trusteeship; the failure was not en- 
tirely one-sided. Independent Burma came into 
a meagre heritage: a tradition of political vio- 
lence, physical devastation after war and 
enemy occupation, a structure of government 
and economic activity in which there were far 
too few Burmans trained and tested in leader- 
ship and organisation. The attempt to create a 
new economic and social system out of this 
heritage is the subject of Professor Trager’s 
Building a Welfare State in Burma, a revised 
version of his Toward a Welfare State in 
Burma, issued in 1954. 

The solutions adopted for Burma’s needs 
were nationalisation, industrialisation, and 
overall planning. American aid was accepted, 
both in material assistance and in theoretical 
advice, the latter having the larger conse- 
quences. An ambitious Master Plan was 
adopted for industrial and other expansion. 
Partly because the plan was impracticable, 
partly because of unforeseen changes in world 
commodity prices, partly because the Burmese 
leaders, managers, and technicians were not 
capable of handling the new problems, the na- 
tional economy brewed up to a crisis in 1955 
which led to the abrupt curtailment and cessa- 
tion of development. This unhappy experience 
has left touchiness and suspicion in Burma 
about planning in general and American aid 
in particular. Professor Trager’s book provides 
an illustration of the shortcomings of the 
American intervention in Burma in its some- 
what superficial analysis of indigenous eco- 
nomic situations. But he also provides a com- 
mentary upon this phase (now over) which is 
a thoughtful and outspoken exposé of the 
working of American aid and advice, deserv- 
ing consideration by all interested in the greater 





1 The Union of Burma; a Study of the First Years of 
Independence (London, 1957), p. 380. 
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success of Western aid to Asia. Unless some of 
the warning signals are heeded, the United 
States will end up as the bogyman in the bio- 
graphy of some future President of Burma. 

Hucu TINnKER 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Capital Requirements for the Development of 
South and South-East Asia. By S. A. 
Aspas. Groningen: J. B. Wolters; New 
York: Gregory Lounz; 1956. 151. $4.00. 


In this interesting little book, S. A. Abbas 
uses a simplified growth model in which the 
crucial variable is the capital coefficient, to at- 
tempt to calculate the capital requirements for 
South and Southeast Asia in relation to three 
possible growth targets. These targets are: (1) 
maintaining per capita income at existing levels 
in the face of anticipated population increases; 
(2) providing an annual increase in per capita 
income of one dollar per year (approximately 
two per cent); and (3) providing sufficient in- 
come growth and capital development to em- 
ploy the expected national annual increase in 
the labor force in industry, and to transfer a 
portion of the existing agricultural labor force 
to industry. The results of these calculations 
lead to highly pessimistic conclusions. Abbas 
presents data which indicate that the available 
capital resources, in the form of internal sav- 
ings and investment plus external capital con- 
tributions, are not nearly enough to provide 
for substantial increases in per capita income, 
and are just barely sufficient to maintain per 
capita income at existing levels. This pessimism 
stands in sharp contrast to the general air of 
optimism one finds in the area itself. The Plan- 
ning Commission of the Government of India, 
for example, has published income growth pro- 
jections which call for a doubling of per capita 
income by the decade of the seventies. 

While it may be reasonable to expect that 
the Indian Planning Commission might err on 
the side of optimism, it is also reasonable to in- 
quire whether Abbas might not be erring in 
the opposite direction. The heart of the prob- 
lem lies in the value of the capital coefficient, 
Abbas’ estimate being far in excess of that as- 
sumed by the Planning Commission. Using 
data drawn from a wide variety of sources, 
Abbas estimates the capital coefficient for the 
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first fifteen years of the development period to 
be 6.87. He arrives at this figure by first con- 
sidering the distribution of development invest- 
ment among five basic industrial sectors each 
of which has a different capital coefficient, and 
by then calculating an average of the sector 
capital coefficients weighted on the basis of the 
anticipated distribution of investments. There 
are two fundamental difficulties with this pro- 
cedure. First, the coefficients of the various in- 
dustrial sectors are calculated as the ratio of 
capital invested in the sector to output of thie 
sector. Merely to use the sector coefficients in 
calculating an over-all capital coefficient is to 
ignore important secondary output effects of 
investments in such industrial sectors as trans- 
portation or power. These effects seem likely 
to have a greater impact on total output in un- 
derdeveloped countries than in highly devel- 
oped ones. Secondly, in planning investment 
expenditures, development agencies can, as a 
matter of necessary policy, frequently choose 
production techniques or processes which are 
less capital intensive than those of industrial 
countries. On these grounds it would seem that 
capital coefficients for underdeveloped areas, al- 
though perhaps not as low as those which have 
been assumed by the Indian Planning Commis- 
sion, are not nearly as high as those calculated 
by Abbas. 

Leaving substantive and methodological is- 
sues, it may be suggested that the usability of 
the book might have been increased by the in- 
clusion of a table of contents and an index. 
Furthermore, a number of typographical errors 
exist; since some of them occur in numerical 
data they may create more than a normal 
amount of confusion. Despite both the method- 
ological and the practical difficulties encoun- 
tered in this book it nevertheless represents a 
highly useful marshaling of theoretical con- 
cepts as well as a stimulating provocative effort 
to apply these concepts to an important prac- 
tical situation. 

Epwarp E. LeCrarr, Jr. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


The Monetary and Fiscal Policy of India. By 
K. C. Cuacko. Bombay: Vora & Co. Pub- 
lishers Private Ltd., 1957. xvi, 387. $4.50. 

This book is a good, substantial, and com- 
prehensive account of India’s financial system. 
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The author goes into considerable detail in de- 
scribing the money market, the Reserve Bank, 
the various kinds of Indian and foreign com- 
mercial banks, the financial co-operatives, the 
rural credit system, the fiscal policy of the gov- 
ernment, and in particular the financial aspects 
of the two Five-Year Plans. While he puts the 
emphasis on the nature of these institutions, 
the functions they are to fulfil, and the difficul- 
ties they are coping with, he freely criticizes 
the legacy left behind by the British and the 
errors committed by the present government. 
On the other hand, he also appreciates the ef- 
forts and the successes of the present Indian 
leaders. 

Considering the enormous difficulties in the 
development of a modern financial system, the 
achievement of the Indian government is im- 
pressive. It has succeeded, so far, in adapting 
an inherited system, geared to the needs of a 
colonial power, to the entirely different necessi- 
ties of the independent Indian nation. Even 
though the government has not gone far 
enough to suit the author’s taste (e.g., in creat- 
ing a currency independent of the pound ster- 
ling), it did introduce many innovations and 
changes for which few precedents existed. The 
problems of underdeveloped countries are even 
now only barely understood, and the Indian 
effort is in many ways pioneering. In such a 
situation a heavy burden falls upon govern- 
ment, the more so when it chooses a quasi-so- 
cialist approach. It must assume extraordinary 
responsibilities in devising sound banking in- 
stitutions and practices. It must take unusual 
risks in developing fiscal policies. 

The author shares with many experts doubts 
about some of the fiscal measures taken by the 
government, in particular the financing of the 
second Five-Year Plan with its inherent infla- 
tionary dangers. But while it may be true that 
the government proceeded too much by trial 
and error and not enough according to theoreti- 
cal blueprint, there are two factors to which 
the author pays insufficient attention and which 
attenuate the government’s guilt. One is that 
such an underdeveloped or at best lopsidedly 
developed country as India has problems which 
are new even to theoreticians, and which can- 
not be solved by other than empirical methods. 
The other is that the psychology of the Indian 
masses is a serious barrier to the rapid intro- 
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duction of a modern financial system and the 
creation of a capital market. The continuing 
and often unsavory moneylending practices in 
the villages and the resistance to the introduc- 
tion of co-operative banks are some evidence of 
the effectiveness of traditions. The idea of lend- 
ing savings to the government or a bank in- 
stead of putting them into silver ornaments is 
alien to the average Indian peasant; while too 
many Indian entrepreneurs continue to prefer 
short-term investments with small but quick 
returns to the badly needed long-term invest- 
ments which show larger but slower profits. 
Here is a mentality which disadvantageously 
affects not only the financial system but the 
development of a modern, industrialized 
economy altogether. More attention by the 
author to these realities, imponderable as they 
may be, might have given the book a more 
realistic and lifelike note. 

WERNER Levi 
University of Minnesota 


The New India: Progress Through Democ- 
racy. Prepared for the Planning Commis- 
sion, Government of India. New York: 
Macmillan, 1958. x, 412. Photographs, 
Map, Charts, Index. $5.00. 


India today “has embarked on an experi- 
ment in democratic planning which is perhaps 
larger and more complex than any in the mod- 
ern world” (p. 2). In spite of its crucial impor- 
tance, not only for India but for Asia and the 
world as a whole, few persons outside of India 
are well informed of the exact nature and scope 
of this great experiment, or are in a position to 
appreciate the tremendous obstacles that have 
to be overcome. 

To tell the story of this “planned revolu- 
tion,” the Planning Commission of India, 
which has a centrai role in India’s develop- 
ment efforts, requested a special study group 
to prepare “a publication which would set out 
for readers abroad the underlying approach 
and main features of India’s economic and so- 
cial programs” (p. viii). The group consisted 
of four members of the staff of the Planning 
Commission and two representatives of the 
Ford Foundation in India, one of whom, Miss 
Jean Joyce, was the principal draftsman of this 
book. 


The result of this rather unique experiment 
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in collaboration is an informative volume which 
sets forth in readable and comprehensive lang- 
uage the entire scope of India’s great experi- 
ment in economic and social planning. It is an 
honest effort to accentuate the positive, and to 
present the objectives and programs of the 
Second Five-Year Plan in the best possible 
light. It does not avoid the major problems 
which India faces, but it does present far too 
roseate a picture of the progress that is being 
made, and it almost completely ignores the 
criticisms of the Second Five-Year Plan, in 
India and abroad. It is assiduously impersonal 
in its approach. Aside from Gandhi and Nehru, 
few individuals are mentioned at all. The peo- 
ple of India are presumably the heroes of the 
book, but it is doubtful that they are as much 
the beneficiaries of India’s planning efforts as 
this volume insists. 

In format this is a most attractive book. It 
has excellent charts and illustrations, including 
a particularly appealing photograph of Gandhi 
as a frontispiece. One wonders, however, whe- 
ther what is essentially a propaganda tract 
merits such artistic treatment—or such a fancy 
price!—and whether it should have been pub- 
lished by an American commercial publisher at 
all. 

To achieve even its minimum goals India 
will have to mobilize greater internal and ex- 
ternal resources than have thus far been forth- 
coming. The stakes are high. “What is on trial 
in India’s Second Plan and all its future plans 
is, in the last analysis, whether democracy can 
solve the problems of mass poverty” (p. 4). If 
the “revolution by consent” in the world’s most 
populous democracy does not succeed, the pros- 
pects for democracy in Asia and in the world 
are dim indeed. 

Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Indian Foreign Policy 1947-1954. A Study of 
Relations with the Western Bloc. By J. C. 
Kunora. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1955. 
Distributed by IPR. xi, 239. $4.50. 


There has been, in the past few years, a 
minor flurry of publication regarding the for- 
eign policy of independent India. Considering 
the extent to which India has been identified, 
rightly or wrongly, with the so-called “neutral- 
ist” camp, this interest in Indian foreign policy 
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seems quite in order. Nor can it be overlooked 
that the sheer emergence of India as an inde- 
pendent political entity with considerable po- 
tential power would naturally draw the in- 
terest of savants and laymen. The fact that 
India’s spokesmen have not been markedly 
reticent in giving their views on a variety of 
world affairs has further served to amplify in- 
terest in the Indian position. 

That the foreign policy of a new and poten- 
tially powerful state should attract so much 
attention need give us no pause. What is sur- 
prising is the apparent fact that the publication 
of a half dozen enterprising volumes has not, 
as yet, contributed more understanding of the 
subject. This certainly seems to be the case at 
least with reference to the state of knowledge 
of the relatively informed American audience. 

Dr. Kundra’s book falls into the pattern of 
attempts to examine, illuminate, and explain 
the Indian position. On balance the volume un- 
der review can be said to be an addition to the 
genre. It is more scholarly in presentation than 
some, its tone is less partisan than others, and 
its focus is sufficiently limited so as to make 
possible a rather careful study of a few issues 
instead of the more commonplace effort to 
cover the entire range of interests, real and 
imagined, that have at any time concerned the 
makers of Indian foreign policy. 

Moreover, Kundra’s volume contains a sec- 
tion that is something of a contribution to the 
literature on Indian foreign relations. I refer 
to the last chapter, dealing with the topic, “In- 
dia and the Commonwealth.” Other titles deal- 
ing with India’s foreign affairs tend to limit 
their consideration of India’s Commonwealth 
relations to the difficult matter of racism in 
limited areas of the Commonwealth and the 
Indian response thereto. Kundra, however, 
takes a broader and more searching view of 
India’s relationship to the Commonwealth. 

The Kundra volume deserves commendation 
on another ground. Its documentation is at the 
same time extensive and intensive, and the 
author has included a selected bibliography 
that will prove helpful to readers. Finally, the 
fact that Dr. Kundra pays special attention to 
India’s relations with the so-called “western 
bloc” makes the book interesting to the Ameri- 
can reader who can discern in its pages some- 
thing of the character of informed Indian 
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opinion regarding American attitudes toward 
India. 


University of Michigan Rosert I. Crane 


The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931. By 
S. Gora. Oxford Historical Series. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 152. 
Index. $4.00. 


After reading S. Gopal’s objective, concise, 
and well-written account of Lord Irwin’s 
Viceroyalty, a historian of modern India might 
well be left with two reactions. In the first 
place, in view of the amount and general level 
of Indian scholarship today, it is encouraging to 
find an Indian historian writing in an unbiased 
manner about recent events in his country. 
Some of the most respected Indians currently 
publishing works on modern India seem to 
accept uncritically many of the nationalist 
clichés about British rule and the Indian reac- 
tion to it. In contrast, S. Gopal, by sticking 
closely to his evidence, illuminates a brief but 
crucial part of the British period in a way that 
quickly gains the confidence of his reader. 

In the second place, concerning subject mat- 
ter, one is impressed by the theme underlying 
this short account: that the chief importance 
of Irwin’s career in India was in keeping alive 
the faith between Indians and British. In seek- 
ing to accomplish this Irwin demonstrated that 
the relationship between the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian nationalist movement 
could be as profoundly molded by the person- 
ality and policies of the most important Eng- 
lishman in India as by the most important In- 
dian, Gandhi. Very early in his reluctantly 
accepted post as Viceroy, Irwin saw that the 
main barrier to Indian-British agreement was, 
in his own words, “the vicious circle by which 
we say, no advance without co-operation, and 
they [the Indian leaders] say no co-operation 
without advance.” Irwin’s policies, based on a 
recognition and an understanding of Indian 
attitudes, helped to prevent the nationalist 
movement’s breaking away from the control 
of either the Government or the Indian leaders. 

In Irwin’s handling of the explosive Bardoli 
no-tax campaign, the character of his term of 
office began to unfold, according to Gopal. 
Faced with the extreme alternatives of, on the 
one hand, ignoring the campaign and thus un- 
dermining the government’s authority, or, on 
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the other hand, employing military force to 
collect the agricultural taxes and thus surrend- 
ering the principles of British rule in India, 
Irwin was able to reach a compromise with 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Satyagraha leader, that 
seemed satisfactory to both sides. (Unfortun- 
ately Gopal fails to explain just how this agree- 
ment was achieved.) This was in 1928. More 
revealing of Irwin’s initiative in bringing to 
“the body politic of India the touch that car- 
ries with it healing and health” (Irwin’s 
words) was his courageous declaration a year 
later that Britain contemplated Dominion Sta- 
tus as the “natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress.” The great opposition to his 
pronouncement which developed in England, 
Irwin has said (in his autobiographical Full- 
ness of Days), seriously detracted from its fav- 
orable impact in India. But Gopal believes the 
declaration probably enabled the more sober 
elements in Congress to recover leadership from 
men like Jawaharlal Nehru, who was then 
openly opposing any settlement by negotiation. 

Yet Irwin’s efforts wére unable to halt the 
Congress decision to begin civil disobedience 
in 1930, and there followed the Gandhi Salt 
March. Reacting with discouragement Irwin 
confided to a friend that “with Gandhi there 
is no chance of conciliation on any possible 
terms.” The Viceroy soon proceeded to enforce 
the law with the same persistence that he had 
earlier sought to conciliate. 

The climax of Irwin’s career was his Agree- 
ment with Gandhi (included as an Appendix) 
that temporarily ended civil disobedience and 
opened the way for Gandhi to attend the 
Round Table Conference. “An analysis of the 
settlement makes clear that the balance of ad- 
vantage lay with the Viceroy,” writes Gopal, 
but Gandhi now had faith in the honest inten- 
tion of Britain to work constitutionally toward 
Indian independence. Furthermore, by his 
willingness to spend many hours with Gandhi 
Irwin implicitly recognized the Congress as an 
intermediary between the Indian people and 
the government and “seemed to accept that 
Gandhi was dealing with the Government on 
almost an equal footing.” Through their 
Agreement, Gandhi and Irwin had together 
restored to the independence movement, for a 
time at least, its essential tradition of concilia- 
tory negotiation. 
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Mr. Gopal probably exaggerates when he 
likens the initiative of Irwin to that of Welles- 
ley, Dalhousie, and Curzon, but without doubt 
few British proconsuls in India in recent times 
have made such an individual mark as Irwin 
did. Perhaps, though, his influence was to an 
extent due to the great potentialities for indi- 
vidual accomplishment which were apparent 
when the Indian problem was embodied in a 
man like Gandhi, who thrived on personal con- 
tact and stimulated in many people the asser- 
tion of their highest character. 

This short book makes no claim to revise the 
history of the period. Its historical value lies in 
its bringing into better focus events and situa- 
tions that are often treated impressionistically, 
by both Indians and Englishmen. Gopal seems 
to be one of the few Indians who recognizes 
the genuine British concern over Communal- 
ism and does not harp on the tiring theme that 
Britain exploited Hindu-Muslim tension for 
selfish ends. Although on a scale limited to po- 
litical events, this book is a brief example of the 
kind of well-documented history of modern 
India that should someday be written. 

Yale University Cuarces H, Hermsatu 


Memoirs of the Mogul Court. By Niccotao 
Manuccr. Ed. Micuartt Epwarpes. Lon- 
don: The Folio Society (distributed in the 
U. S. by Philip C. Duschnes, New York), 
n.d. 180. Map, Illustrations. $3.75. 


This book is a selection from the voluminous 
Storia do Mogor of Niccolao Manucci, the 
Venetian adventurer who lived for fifty-four 
years in India in a variety of guises and occu- 
pations, from that of artilleryman of Prince 
Dara Shekoh to physician and Mughul ambas- 
sador. He is well described by the editor as a 
“Pepys without the polish,” with “the naivety 
of the expanding eye.” His real gift was for 
gossip, which he had the knack for reporting 
without the skill of a Herodotus for sifting. In 
consequence one is never quite sure that any 
statement is true, while it is certain that most 
of his reports about the Mughul Court are no 
more than hearsay. Examples are Aurangzeb’s 
devices for getting rid of his father, the treat- 
ment of the Mughul embassy in Persia by 
Shah Abbas, and of Sivaji by Aurangzeb in 
Agra (Manucci here has the place wrong, fix- 
ing the interview at Delhi). With this caution 
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well in mind, his work gives a useful as well as 
an entertaining idea of the general atmosphere 
of seventeenth-century Mughul India from the 
point of view of a man on the fringe of court 
and aristocratic society, Manucci was vain and 
bombastic and not very scrupulous; but he was 
intelligent and resourceful and observant and 
showed a pleasing trait of loyalty to the service 
and memory of the ill-fated Dara Shekoh. This 
was linked with his dislike of Aurangzeb 
which developed into an inveterate prejudice. 
Manucci’s picture of India is that of an im- 
pressionist’s bold blending of colours; for ac- 
curacy of portrayal one must go to men like 
Sir Thomas Roe, Tavernier, and Gemelli-Car- 
reri, and for large-minded reflection to the 
great Francois Bernier. The reader should 
specially beware of taking Manucci’s portrait 
of Aurangzeb at its face value. There were 
two distinct Aurangzebs during his near half- 
century of rule—the tireless, calculating, dissim- 
ulating, and remorseless Aurangzeb of middle 
age, of which Manucci’s picture is a carica- 
ture, and the gentle but restless, the indomit- 
able but disillusioned devotee of old age. 

The editor has used the translation of the 
original text by William Irvine, published in 
the Indian Texts Series by John Murray for 
the Government of India in four volumes 
(1906-8). This great work, which is both a 
scholar’s and a bibliophile’s delight, has already 
been abridged once by Margaret Irvine under 
the title of A Pepys of Mogul India (New 
York, 1914). The present excerpts deal mainly 
with Manucci’s experiences with the Mughul 
Court and in the Deccan. There is little edit- 
ing, apart from a brief Foreword, Prologue, 
and Epilogue, and a list of the principal char- 
acters. The production, which is by the Folio 
Society in London, is admirable alike for its 
binding, its type-setting and its illustrative re- 
productions of eight Mughul miniature paint- 
ings. 

Percivat SPEAR 
University of California, Berkeley 


India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors in 
Community Development. By S. C. Duse. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. 
230. Index. $3.50. 


Dube’s book is an excellent addition to the 
growing number of analytic studies of rural 
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Community Development work in India. It 
combines a fairly comprehensive statement of 
the objectives and administration of Com- 
munity Development and National Extension 
Service, acute sociological field observation 
and analysis, a restrained and sympathetic out- 
look, and suggestions for remedying the re- 
vealed weaknesses and trends. 

It has two unusual characteristics. For all 
that the subtitle is “Human Factors in Com- 
munity Development,” the sociological method, 
sociological content, and sociologically based 
recommendations do not by any means consti- 
tute the whole of this sociologist’s book. It is 
fully as shrewd and penetrating on the impor- 
tant administrative side. Another exceptionally 
relevant feature is offered by the two appen- 
dices. First, there is the appraisal of that new 
man, the Village Level Worker (VLW), by 
the man himself, by his superior officers, and 
by the villager. Second, there is a detailed diary 
of a ten-day slice of the VLW’s life cycle— 
what he says, does, attempts from day to day, 
almost from hour to hour; and at the end of 
each day, questions and answers from villagers 
as to what they think he said, did, accomp- 
plished. 

This slow-motion study can be supremely 
valuable to officials, upper and lower, especially 
the former, who can never themselves get this 
unvarnished detail. But experience indicates 
that officials have not yet permitted such analy- 
ses as these to affect their practice. Dube shows 
that, despite theoretical acceptance of the need 
for correctives, the old subordination of the 
VLW and the sapping of his prestige are con- 
tinuing. 

It is unfortunate that the observations in this 
book cover only the first eighteen months of a 
specific project, i.e., until the spring of 1954, 
so that we lack similar study of the develop- 
ments of the next four years. And it is espec- 
ially unfortunate that it appears four years 
after the fact. Perhaps there should be two so- 
cial analyses: one almost contemporaneous, so 
that action might quickly have the benefit; and 
a later one, to take account of the lapse of time 
and its effects. 


New York City 


ALBERT MAYER 


The Subhasitaratnakosa. Compiled by Vidya- 
kara. Ed. D. D. Kosamsi and V. V. Goku- 
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ALE, with an Introduction by D. D. 
Kosambi and a Preface by Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
XLIV. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. cxix, 341. Indices. $6.00. 


The present volume, “A Treasury of Gems 
of Well-turned Couplets,” contains the text of 
one of the oldest anthologies of popular Sans- 
krit stanzas, which was compiled by an un- 
known Vidyakara, a Buddhist lover of poetry 
who, as Kosambi states on plausible grounds, 
must have flourished during the first half of 
the twelfth century during the reign of Rama- 
pala of Bengal and seems to have been attached 
to the Buddhist Jagaddala vzhara. A translation 
of the anthology by Daniel H. H. Ingalls, ac- 
companied by a running commentary from 
Kosambi’s pen, is to appear within a few years 
as a companion volume. 

As we have come to expect from the Harvard 
Oriental Series, this volume is a significant 
contribution in the field of Sanskrit studies, 
carefully prepared and excellently produced. 
Gokhale and Kosambi collaborated on the 
preparation of the text, to which Kosambi has 
added a long introduction; the latter, in ten 
sections, deals not only with questions of im- 
mediate interest, such as critical procedure, 
authorship, date, authors, and sources of in- 
dividual poems, but also with matters of social- 
literary criticism. 

Part of the present anthology has been 
known since 1912, when F. W. Thomas pub- 
lished a fragment of a palm-leaf manuscript 
under the title, now proved mistaken, of 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya (Bibl. Indica, New 
Series 1309, Calcutta, 1912), which included 
525 stanzas from the 1,738 accepted by Ko- 
sambi and Gokhale. The stanzas, all two-line 
couplets, cover a wide range of subjects, which 
are classified in fifty vrajyas or sections of un- 
equal length, in which the description of the 
seasons and the various manifestations of love 
are relatively best represented. The great names 
of Sanskrit literature are here—Kalidasa, 
Amaru, Bhartrhari, ASvaghosa, Bana, Bhisa, 
and Bhavabhiti, but also a host of minor au- 
thors: over two hundred poets are represented. 
It is particularly for the erudition employed in 
recovering information about the minor poets 
that Kosambi deserves the gratitude of his 
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colleagues. Some of the little-known authors 
come as a surprise, notably Dharmakirti, whom 
Kosambi wants to distinguish (rather incon- 
clusively to my mind) from the noted seventh- 
century Buddhist logician, and the unusual 
YogeSvara, whose rural themes are almost 
unique in Sanskrit strophic poetry. 

In his Introduction Kosambi notes the monu- 
mental difficulties which the editors experi- 
enced in getting the materials to work from; 
they provide a neat illustration of the impact 
of recent Asian history on sedate scholarly 
communications. After dealings with Nehru 
(effectively co-operative), Peking authorities 
(sympathetic but powerless in Tibet’s internal 
affairs), Khatmandu officials (incommunicado 
during the 1949 crisis), and the Panchen Lama 
(unapproachable), Kosambi concludes wryly, 
“if it be judged from what follows that the 
labor of mountains has succeeded in giving 
birth only to mice, it will not have been for 
lack of impressive midwifery.” 

In spite of the labors he and his co-editor so 
successfully bestowed on this excellent edition, 
Kosambi is left with a poor opinion of the gen- 
eral quality of the poetry, not as a matter of 
taste, but of principle. His views are, as always, 
interesting and controversial. Profoundly com- 
mitted to an orthodox _historical-materialist 
viewpoint, his is inevitably a class-theory ap- 
proach to literary criticism. Before the machine 
age there are two types of literature, that of 
the ruling class and that of the rising class 
(pp. lvii £.). The subhdsita literature belongs 
to the former, and thus it “carries necessarily 
with the rank beauty of an orchid the cor- 
responding atmosphere of luxury, parasitism, 
decay” (p. Ixi). This ruling class is for Ko- 
sambi the Brahman “priesthood” in liege to the 
kings, and he confines understanding and en- 
joyment of this poetry to them. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of his main thesis on 
the social functions of literature—Ingalls an- 
nounces his intention to deal with it in his 
companion volume—I believe that Kosambi 
seriously underestimates the extent of its au- 
dience and inadmissibly makes this largely 
occasional poetry symbolic of all Sanskrit cul- 
ture. The period from which this poetry de- 
rives is preeminently that of the great mer- 
chant classes of the North and South which 
made Ujjayini, TaksaSila, Tamralipti, and Ma- 
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dura the center of a global trade from China 
to Alexandria and from Rome to Southeast 
Asia. That the Sanskrit culture, only one of 
whose expressions was the subhdsita, was not 
a minority preserve is illustrated by its vitality 
when it was carried, on merchant vessels, to 
Further-India and Indonesia, where the in- 
grown priestly-royal tradition which Kosambi 
considers its condition was absent. Closer in- 
vestigation into the actual participation by 
other classes in the various provinces of Sans- 
krit culture seems to me more fruitful for the 
proper evaluation of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
culture than the presumption of any amount of 
great popular literature lost (p. xlviii). Before 
the participating classes have been determined 
with more precision and greater nuance than 
Kosambi has here cared to do, any thesis on 
the reactionary character of this literature and 
culture is premature, if not preconceived. To 
judge the literature as literature on this basis 
leads nowhere; the question is not whether the 
poet was on this or that side of history, but 
whether he had talent. Quite a few in this an- 
thology had. 


University of Chicago J. A. B. vaN BurTENEN 


Pakistan: Society and Culture. Ed. Stanvey 
Maron. New Haven: Human Relations 
Area Files, 1957. ix, 192. Glossary, Index. 


This volume of essays is a valuable contri- 
bution to knowledge about the daily life and 
customs of peoples in different areas of East 
and West Pakistan. Edited by Stanley Maron, 
a philosopher and anthropologist with two 
years’ teaching experience in East Pakistan, 
Pakistan: Society and Culture brings together 
the results of recent field work and scholarship 
by several social scientists. As a compendium of 
factual material about the mores of various 
groups in Pakistan in the 1950’s, the book is a 
useful supplement to the rather limited num- 
ber of scholarly studies which have been made 
of Pakistan. 

It has an introduction which surveys the 
history, politics, and social structure of Pakis- 
tan, followed by seven essays by different au- 
thors, each of which describes the life of a par- 
ticular group of people. The approach in the 
essays is generally that of the cultural anthro- 
pologist, and the authors deal with those as- 
pects of social life usually considered signifi- 
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cant by anthropologists and sociologists, such 
as family and tribal organization, religious cus- 
toms, concepts of status and propriety, and re- 
lations between the sexes and the generations. 
There is little consideration of historical de- 
velopment and change in the essays, and poli- 
tics and economics are generally discussed only 
insofar as they clearly impinge on the social life 
and customs of the population. 

Dr. Maron’s introduction provides an excel- 
lent social analysis of the history and politics of 
Pakistan. Although none of the material in this 
brief survey is new, it is brought together in 
such a way as to point up clearly the social 
origins of Pakistan and of its present political 
instability. For example, Dr. Maron sees the 
conflict between East and West Pakistan partly 
as an expression of the conflict between 
workers and peasants, whose power is felt in 
East Pakistan politics, and the old social elite, 
who rule in the West. Unfortunately, little of 
the historical perspective and social analysis 
found in the introduction is reflected in the 
essays which follow. 

The first essay, “Bengali Urban Growth and 
Village Life,” by John Aird, discusses the 
changes which occur in village life when vil- 
lagers migrate to the cities or the cities encroach 
on the villages. Two villages subject to urban 
encroachments are studied in detail. The au- 
thor shows that serious economic dislocations 
have resulted from the loss of land by villagers 
as it was taken away or bought up for non- 
agricultural purposes. On the other hand, so- 
cial life and customs have so far remained sur- 
prisingly conservative in the face of economic 
change. He recommends careful planning for 
future urbanization if economic and _ social 
strains are not to increase severely. The prob- 
lem raised here is dealt with in more detail in a 
study by A. F. A. Husain, which presents a 
more alarming picture of economic and social 
dislocation, particularly of villagers who have 
entered urban employment.? 

“Chittagong Hill Tribes” by Denise and 
Lucien Bernot is a description of the customs 
of a little-known group of tribes in East Pakis- 
tan which differs greatly from the dominant 
Bengali culture in language, religion, and so- 
cial organization. The gradual introduction of 





1A. F. A. Husain, Human and Social Impact of 
Technological Change in Pakistan (New York, 1957). 
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modern economic features and Bengali culture 
is posing a challenge of readjustment to these 
people. 

“Punjabi Village Life” by Zekiye Eglar pre- 
sents an idyllic picture of harmonious social life 
and beliefs in the villages. In this essay it ap- 
pears that scholarly standards have sometimes 
been abandoned. This is particularly apparent 
in the statements that caste-like distinctions in 
the village are really meaningless, that every 
man is judged on his merit, and that the typical 
village headman is generous and impartial. 
Divisive and negative features of village life 
are glossed over. On the other hand, the essay 
contains some vivid and interesting descriptive 
passages. 

Mary Jean Kennedy’s essay, “Punjabi Urban 
Society,” gives an incisive picture of social 
structure and customs in the cities. Both this 
essay and John J. Honigmann’s chapter, “Wo- 
man in West Pakistan” show the extreme con- 
servatism of Pakistan in regard to the position 
of women, the prevalence of purdah, and the 
widespread prejudice against women’s work- 
ing or engaging in public life. It is to be hoped 
that the authors or someone else will try to 
analyse why Pakistan, even in comparison to 
most Islamic countries, has retained so much 
of the traditional attitude towards women. The 
theoretical foundation of the state on religious 
principles and the appeal by Pakistani national- 
ists to Islamic tradition and precedent should 
be relevant. 

The social life and customs of the Pathan 
people are well presented in two chapters, 
“Pathans of the Peshawar Valley,” by Herbert 
H. Vreeland III, and “Pathans of the Tribal 
Area” by James W. Spain. Together, the two 
essays show the peculiar problems and values 
represented by the Pathans and the gradual 
evolution of tribal customs as some Pathans 
become settled and modern life impinges on 
Pathan society. The social basis of the conflicts 
and warlike tendencies of the Pathans is also 
discussed. 

Having presented such good factual studies 
of many of the peoples of Pakistan, it is to be 
hoped that the authors of this volume will go 
on to work on studies which will relate the 
culture of Pakistanis to the history, economics, 
and political life of Pakistan. 


Scripps College Nikki KeppigE 
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News of the Profession 


Organization of East Asian Studies in France 


Contributed by Professor 
Paul Demiéville, Collége de France 


Ecole nationale des Langues orientales vivantes 


The basic school for learning Oriental languages in France is the National School 
for Living Oriental Languages in Paris (ELOV). It was created by a decree of the 
National Convention dated March 30, 1795, as a continuation of the School for Junior 
Linguists (Ecole des Jeunes de Langues) created by Colbert under Louis XIV in 1669 
for the formation of a staff of interpreters in Near Eastern languages. It is independ- 
ent of the University of Paris, and is placed under the direct control of the Ministry 
of National Education. Its aim is “to teach students to read, write, and speak the 
living languages of Eastern Europe, Asia, Oceania, and Africa, together with the 
geography, history, and institutions of the countries in which these languages are 
used.” Instruction deals mainly with the living forms of the languages, starting from 
the elements of phonology, lexicology, grammar, and script; at present the object is to 
prepare students for scientific as well as practical careers, by providing a general initia- 
tion. For Chinese, kuo-yii is taught, with some wen-yen, mainly modern, in the sec- 
ond and third year courses. Each language is taught by a professor—there are two 
for some languages—and one or more native instructors (répétiteurs). A diploma 
may be obtained after a course of three years, the yearly and final examinations, oral 
and written, bearing both on languages and on history and geography. 


As regards East Asia, there are chairs or lectureships for: 


Cambodian (Frangois MARTINI, since 1930; instructor: POU Saveros) 

Chinese (Antoine BAZIN, 1843-62; Stanislas JULIEN, 1863-70; Alexandre KLECZ- 
KOWSKI, 1871-86; Maurice JAMETEL, 1886-89; Gabriel DEVERIA, 1889-99; 
Arnold VISSIERE, 1899-1930; Paul DEMIEVILLE, 1930-45; Léon JANKEL- 
EVITCH, 1946-48; R. A. STEIN, 1949-52; LIN Li-wei, 1952-55; Robert RUHL- 
MANN since 1955; present instructors: LI Tche-houa and LIANG Pai-tchin) 

Modern Languages of India (Joseph GARCIN DE TASSY, 1828-78; Julien VIN- 
SON, 1879-1921; Jules BLOCH, 1921-37; Pierre MEILE since 1939; instructors: 
Bengali JAIN for Hindi, Nani SOUKRAMANIEN for Tamil, Mohammed 
Abdul MAJID for Urdu) 

Japanese (Léon DE ROSNY, 1868-1907; Joseph DAUTREMER, 1907-31; Charles 
HAGUENAUER, 1932-54; René SIEFFERT since 1954; instructor: MORI 
Arimasa) 

Laotian (Marc REINHORN since 1949) 

Malay-Indonesian (Edouard DULAURIER, 1844-62; Pierre FAVRE, 1862-87; 
Aristide MARRE, 1887-99; Alfred TUGAULT, 1899-1906; Antoine CABA- 
TON, 1906-33; Véra SOKOLOFF since 1943) 
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Siamese (Maurice GARNIER, 1872-99; Edouard LORGEOU, 1899-1925; Michel 
BREAL, 1926-27; Jean BURNAY, 1927-28; Francois MARTINI, 1929-41; Sem 
SRIKASIBANDHA, 1942-49; George COEDES, 1949-56; Robert LINGAT 
since 1956) 

Vietnamese (Abel DES MICHELS, 1871-73; Michel Duc CHAIGNEAU, 1873-88; 
Jean BONET, 1888-1907; Raymond DELOUSTAL, 1910-22; Jean PRZYLU- 
SKI, 1923-31; Emile GASPARDONE, 1932-47; Gustave MEILLON since 1948; 
instructor: PHAM-ngoc-Toan) 

Geography, History, and Institutions of Far Eastern States (Guillaume PAUTHIER, 
1872-80; Henri CORDIER, 1881-1925; Marcel GRANET, 1925-40; René 
GROUSSET, 1941-52; Vadime ELISSEEFF, 1952-55; Nicole VANDIER- 
NICOLAS since 1955) 


At present Chinese attracts far more students than any other East Asian language. 
For the academic year 1956-57, 114 students matriculated for Chinese, of whom 79 
took the examinations (first, second, and third years) in June 1957 (coming third in 
number after Russian: 664 and 325, and Literary Arabic: 137 and 93). 

The School has an important library open to students, who may take out books, 
and including books and periodicals both in Western and Eastern languages (about 
2,000 works in Chinese). 


Université de Paris 


At the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris (located, with the Faculty of 
Sciences, in the building known as the Sorbonne), there are at present: 


Two chairs for indology: Indian Language and Literature, originally called Sanskrit 
and Comparative Grammar fi.e., Indo-European Linguistics] (Abel BER- 
GAIGNE, 1885-88; Victor HENRY, 1888-1907; Alfred FOUCHER, 1907-36; 
Louis RENOU, 1936-57; Armand MINARD since 1957) and Civilization of 
India and Southeast Asia (Louis RENOU, since 1957) 

One for sinology (History of Chinese Civilization, Marcel GRANET, 1920-26; Chi- 
nese Language and Civilization, Jacques GERNET, since 1957) 

One for japanology (Japanese Civilization, Maxime REVON, 1920+37; Japanese 
Language and Civilization, with a complementary course in Korean, Charles 
HAGUENAUER, since 1954) 

The professorships are provided with posts of Readers (lecteurs) (Chinese: TCHEN 
Y-sia; Japanese: MORI Arimasa; Korean: LI Ogg). 

For a short time up to 1955 there was a chair for the Archaeology of Southeast 
Asia, occupied by Pierre DUPONT; since his premature death, Jean BOISSELIER 
has been lecturing on the arts of the Far East at the Institute for Art and Archaeology 
of the University of Paris. 

Lectures and tuition deal mainly with classical matters (Sanskrit, Literary Chinese, 
ancient history, classical literatures, etc.). 

Among the various diplomas and degrees delivered by the University of Paris, 
the following are of interest for East Asian studies. 

Five different Certificates of Higher Studies (certificats d’études supérieures) are 
necessary for obtaining the degree of Licence és Lettres, some of them incompatible 
with some others. Among the numerous certificates authorized by the Faculty, the 
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following are wholly or partly connected with East Asian studies: Chinese Civiliza- 
tion, Comparative Grammar of Classical Languages, Ethnology, General Linguistics, 
Indian Studies, Japanese Civilization, History of Religions. 

The University Doctorate (Doctorat d’Université) requires the preparation of one 
thesis, to be publicly defended (“soutenue”) before a jury of three professors. The 
thesis is similar in length and nature to a British Ph.D. or a German Dr. Phil. disser- 
tation. This doctorate does not give access to university teaching in France, and is 
mostly pursued by foreigners, who have to stand a preliminary examination sometime 
before defending the thesis. 

The Doctorate of Letters (Doctorat és Lettres, also called Doctorat d’Etat, because 
it is delivered by the French State and recognized by it as qualifying for university 
teaching) requires the preparation of two theses (thése principale and thése compleé- 
mentaire), to be defended before a jury of five professors. The theses are important 
affairs, requiring up to ten, twenty, thirty years of work; they are rarely attempted by 
foreigners. 

For the preparation of both doctorates, candidates have to be directed by a pro- 
fessor, who reports to the Dean of the Faculty before the candidates are admitted to 
defend their theses. The subjects are free, but have to be registered in advance with 
the agreement of the professor acting as director. 

To the University of Paris are attached University Institutes (Instituts d’Univer- 
sité), enjoying a certain measure of administrative autonomy, having their own 
premises (many outside the Sorbonne), and their own libraries (distinct from the 
general libraries of the various Faculties) open to students who have regularly reg- 
istered at the institutes and to professors. These institutes organize regular or occa- 
sional lectures, apart from the courses of the Faculty, as well as meetings, receptions, 
etc. They are meant to co-ordinate the activities of the various educational institutions 
of Paris in which their respective disciplines are represented, and publish posting-bills 
in which these activities are graphically summarized for the discipline of each 
institute. 

The Institute for Higher Chinese Studies (Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
THEC) was created in 1926. Its first administrator was Marcel GRANET (1926-40), 
followed by Paul PELLIOT (1940-45) and Robert DES ROTOURS (since 1946); 
secretaries: Edouard MESTRE (1926-50), Louis HAMBIS (since 1951). The library 
is very considerable and has been described as “the best in Europe for sinological 
studies, not so much by its rarities as by its richness in both ancient and modern 
works, important for these studies” (HERVOUET). It is particularly rich in ts‘ung- 
shu (about 700 titles, the largest collection in Europe) and in fang-chith (about 500). 
It includes the large collection of Chinese books and periodicals formed in Peking at 
the Center for Sinological Studies (Centre d’études sinologiques), an institution 
which was created by Frenchmen on the spot during the Second World War, 
attached to the University of Paris after the end of the war, then closed in 1953 by 
order of the Chinese People’s Government, which, however, allowed most of the books 
to be sent to Paris. Courses on sinological subjects are given at the Institute by pro- 
fessors from various institutions, and occasional public lectures by French and foreign 
scholars are provided; the courses prepare for the Certificate of Higher Studies in 
Chinese Civilization (a diploma of the Institute may also be obtained, but students 
now prefer the certificate, which is recognized as part of the Licence és Lettres). The 
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Institute’s publications form the “Bibliothéque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises” (11 volumes published from 1930 to 1957). 

Here is a list of the courses and public lectures organized by the Institute for 
Higher Chinese Studies during the academic year 1957-58: 


Courses (18 hours each) 


Elements of Sinological Bibliography; Chinese Art (Louis HAMBIS) 
Chinese Literature: (1) “Genres” and styles: Biographies from Shih-chi; Descriptions of 
the Capitals from Wen-hsiian (NGUYEN Pho) 
(2) San-kuo-chih p'ing-hua and K‘ung-ch‘eng chi (Robert RUHLMANN). 
Religions of China: (1) The development of religious thought in China between the Han 
and the Sui (Nicole VANDIER-NICHOLAS) 
(2) Huai-nan-tzu, ch. 1 (Max KALTENMARK) 
Elements of Social and Economic History: Sung history (Etienne BALAZS) 
History of Modern and Contemporary China: The Manchurian and Mongolian questions 
(Georges DUBARBIER) 
Public Lectures (1 hour) 
Excavations in the Swat valley (Giuseppe TUCCI, Rome) 
The origins and nature of chattel slavery in China (E. G. PULLEYBLANK, Cambridge) 


Literature in New China (Jaroslav PROSEK, Prague) 
An aspect of the military history of medieval China: the defense of cities (Herbert 


FRANKE, Munich) 
Japan as a center of sinological materials and studies (KANDA Kiichird, Kyoto) 
A walk in the Chinese cities of the 12th and 13th centuries (Jacques GERNET) 
A Chinese novel: The Three Kingdoms (Robert RUHLMANN) 
The actuality of Marco Polo (Louis HAMBIS) 
The main themes of Chinese thought (Max KALTENMARK) 


The Institute for Indian Civilization (Institut de Civilisation indienne, ICI) was 
created in 1927 and has been presided over by Emile SENART (1927-28), Alfred 
FOUCHER (1928-38), Louis RENOU (since 1938; present secretary: Anne-Marie 
ESNOUL). Its status and organization are similar to those of the Institute for Higher 
Chinese Studies, It possesses a large library for indology, including the personal col- 
lections left by Emile SENART (d. 1928), Sylvain LEVI (d. 1935), Louis FINOT 
(d. 1935). There is a collection entitled “Publications de l'Institut de Civilisation 
indienne” (about 8 volumes have come out up to 1958). 

An Institute for Japanese Studies (Institut d’Etudes japonaises) is at present in the 
course of reorganization under the direction of Professor Charles HAGUENAUER. 

The three Institutes of the University of Paris mentioned above are to be 
regrouped in the near future in a large building recently acquired by the University 
of Paris outside the Sorbonne (near the Musée Guimet), where they will have ample 
facilities for the expansion of their libraries, offices, and premises for teaching, re- 
search, and meetings. 


Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes 

The Practical School for Higher Studies (EPHE), created in 1868 with the aim 
of “adjoining to theoretical teaching practical exercises apt to strengthen and extend 
it,” is administratively and scientifically independent of the University of Paris, though 
most of its premises are housed within the Sorbonne. It comprises at present six 
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sections: (1) Mathematical Sciences, (2) Physical and Chemical Sciences, (3) Natural 
Sciences, (4) Historical and Philological Sciences (these four go back to 1868), (5) 
Religious Sciences (1889), and (6) Economic and Social Sciences (1947). 
Teaching is of the seminar type; it is entrusted to Directors of Studies (directeurs 
d'études), who initiate advanced students into the techniques of research and direct 
them in their work by means of “practical exercises,” pursued in common around a 
table without formality. Students may register without any condition of age, nation- 
ality, or previous degree or diploma; after one year, they may be proposed by the 
Directors of Studies for titularization as regular students (éléves titulaires), The 
School delivers a diploma conferring the title of “éléve diplémé de l’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes,” which is highly appreciated in France (rather above the Uni- 
versity Doctorate). It is granted after presentation of a thesis embodying original 
research; a report on the thesis is made by two Directors of Studies, different from the 
one who has directed its preparation, before the Council of Directors of Studies 
which may pronounce the acceptance of the thesis after hearing and discussing the 
report. 

Sections 4 and 5 each publish collections entitled “Bibliothéque de l’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes” (Section 4: 308 volumes from 1868 to 1957; Section 5: 88 volumes 
from 1889 to 1957; several volumes concern East Asia). All the sections also publish 
Annual Reports (“Annuaires”) containing documents, chronicles, necrologies, and 
summaries of each Director of Studies concerning his and his students’ work and 
publications during the current year, often with one or two original articles by the 
Directors of Studies. 

Section 6, recently created, has started about five series of publications. Books con- 
cerning East Asia have been published already, or are in the press, in the series entitled 
“The Overseas World” (Le Monde d’Outre-Mer), a publication of an annex of the 
6th section called the Center of Historical Research (Centre de Recherches his- 
toriques). These include: 


Louis DUMONT, Une sous-caste de I’'Inde du Sud: organisation sociale et religion des 
Pramalai Kallar, 1957 

Suzanne VREEDE, L’émancipation de la femme indonéstenne (in press) 

Yves HERVOUET, Catalogue des monographies locales chinoises dans les bibliothéques 
européennes, 1957 

HERVOUET, LAND, PELISSIER, Catalogue des périodiques chinois dans les biblio- 
théques européennes (in press) 

FUHRER-HAIMENDORF, Bibliographie de l’anthropologie culturelle et sociale aux 
Indes (in press) 

Contributions to Indian Sociology, Nos. 1-2, 1957-58 

(The above are all published by Mouton & Co., The Hague.) 


The Center of Historical Research also publishes a new polycopied review, Cahiers 
d’Extréme-Orient (Far Eastern Papers)—Vol. 1, No. 1, is in press—and the occasional 
publications of the “Sung Project,” an international undertaking headed by 
Etienne BALAZS, designed to produce a Handbook for the Sung Dynasty which will 
include biographical, bibliographical, and general articles concerning all aspects of 
Sung-dynasty history. Numerous Bibliographical Cards have already been published, 
as well as a Geographical Guide (Hope WRIGHT), a list of Official Titles (E. A. 
KRACKE), and a map of the important Economic Centers of the Southern Sung 
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(Etienne BALAZS); an index of the Sung hui-yao (E. BALAZS, Colette PATTE) 


is in press. 

The Center of Historical Research houses the project headed by Vadime ELIS- 
SEEFF which plans to produce a repertory of Sino-Japanese “Material Culture,” that 
is, of that part of culture which can be described visually and not in writing, such as 
architecture, costume, furniture, etc. The first product of this project, now ready for 
publication, is a set of maps of Lin-an (Hang-chou) during the Southern Sung, in- 
cluding indications of all important centers of activity in the capital (temples, imperial 
palaces, administrative buildings, commercial establishments, bordellos, etc.). A cui- 
lection of books and periodicals concerning modern China is also being formed at 
Section 6, 

East Asian studies are abundantly represented in Sections 4, 5, and 6 of the Prac- 
tical School for Higher Studies, in which many of the most illustrious French orien- 
talists have been trained or have taught. Here is a list of Directions of Studies now 
extant in these three Sections, with the names of the Directors of Studies and their 
programs for the academic year 1957-58: 


Section 4 (Historical and Philological Sciences) 


History 

Civilization and Languages of Upper Asia (Louis HAMBIS): (1) Chinese and Mongol 
texts concerning the history of the Mongols after the downfall of the Mongol dynasty 
of China; (2) Decipherment of Mongol inscriptions of the 18th century and examina- 
tion of a pentaglot Buddhist vocabulary of the same period 


Philology 


Comparative Grammar (Armand MINARD): (1) Indo-European antiquities; (2) Vedic 
problems 

Sanskrit (Louis RENOU): (1) Explanation of Vedic texts; (2) Explanation of grammati- 
cal texts in Sanskrit 

Indochinese Linguistics (Francois MARTINI, temporary course): (1) Explanation of 
Burmese texts; (2) Questions concerning Indochinese linguistics and explanation of 
texts 

Indian Philology (Jean FILLIOZAT): (1) Explanation of Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist 
texts; (2) Explanation of an Upanisad 

Vietnamese Philology (Maurice DURAND): (1) History and literary history of Vietnam; 
(2) Explanation of classical texts in Ném and Quéc-ngu 

Cambodian Epigraphy (AU Chhieng, temporary course). 

Tibetan Philology (Marcelle LALOU): (1) Elements of classical Tibetan; (2) Tun-huang 
manuscripts dealing with omens 

Buddhist Philology (Paul DEMIEVILLE and André BAREAU): (1) Study of texts 
dealing with the problem of the person in ancient Buddhism; (2) Some minor texts 
of the Sarvastivadin: introduction to the study of the Abhidharma; (3) Elements of 


Pali: grammar and exercises 


Section 5 (Religious Sciences) 


Comparative Religions of the Far East and Upper Asia (R. A. STEIN): (1) Practical 
researches on Chinese popular religion; (2) Tibeto-Mongol religious folklore 
Religions of China (Max KALTENMARK): (1) Lao-tzu in the Taoist religion; (2) The 


commentaries of the Tao-te ching 
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Religions of Korea and Japan (Charles HAGUENAUER): Research concerning the beliefs 
and religious institutions of Japan from the 8th to the 12th centuries, according to 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean texts 

Religions of Southeast Asia (Paul LEVY): (1) The religious value of the architectural 
disposition of Buddhist sanctuaries in Southeast Asia; (2) Sacrifice among the Proto- 
Indochinese 

Religions of India (Olivier LACOMBE): (1) Explanation of the Arthafastra; (2) Research 
on Buddhist Yoga 

Comparative Study of the Religions of the Indo-European Peoples (Georges DUMEZIL): 
(1) Explanation of Latin and Germanic texts concerning religion; (2) Questions of 
methodology and examination of recent publications 


Section 6 (Economic and Social Sciences) 


Economy and Society of Ancient China (Jacques GERNET): Daily life in the Sung 
period; Practical exercises 

The Institutions of Imperial China (Etienne BALAZS): Problems of agrarian history; 
Research on the Sung land system; Studies on documents and direction of work 

Art and Material Culture of the Sino-Japanese World (Vadime ELISSEEFF): The diffu- 
sion of bronze in East Asia; Main results of archaeological excavations 

History of Modern Japan (Serge ELISSEEFF): Japanese society of the Tokugawa (1600- 
1868), its intellectual and political aspects; Study of texts and documents 

History of Modern China (Alexis RYGALOFF): The legal entity in China; Explanation 
of texts 

Economic History of the Contemporary Far East (Jean CHESNEAUX): Research on in- 
dustrial sociology and the history of the working movement in 20th century China; 
Explanation of texts concerning the history of the working movement in 20th century 
China 

Sociology of India (Louis DUMONT, now in India for field-work) 

Donald HOLZMAN (chargé de conférences): Shen Kua (1031-95) and his Meng-ch‘i pi- 
tan 

Collége de France 


The origins of the Collége de France (also independent of the University of Paris) 
go back to 1530, when it was created by Francois I in order to teach the new disci- 
plines of the Renaissance which had no place in the University of Paris. It is the 
highest institution in France for advanced teaching and research, and includes the 
most authoritative names of French science and scholarship. No degree is required to 
be eligible for a professorship. The titles and subjects of the chairs may be changed 
whenever there is a vacancy. The courses are public and open to all; there is no regis- 
tration, no tuition, no examination; no titles, no diplomas are conferred. The pro- 
fessors (now 49 in number, 16 for the sciences, 33 for the humanities) present their 
current personal research and its results in public lecture courses (from 20 to 30 hours 
a year), which have to be entirely new every year. In these respects the Collége de 
France differs both from a university, where regular courses on definite subjects are 
maintained for the instruction of students, and from such institutions as the French 
National Center for Scientific Research (or the Institute for Advanced Study of 
Princeton), which are devoted to pure research without any teaching obligation. 

The chairs for orientalism are the oldest in the Western world (Hebrew, 1530; 
Arabic, 1587; Chinese and Sanskrit, 1814). As regards East Asia, there are at present 
four chairs: 
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Chinese Language and Literature (originally Chinese and Tartar-Manchu Languages and 
Literatures: Abel-REMUSAT, 1814-32; Stanislas JULIEN, 1832-73; Marie DDHERVEY 
DE SAINT-DENYS, 1874-92; Edouard CHAVANNES, 1893-1918; Henri MAS- 
PERO, 1921-45; Paul DEMIEVILLE since 1945). Titles of the lectures for the 
academic year 1956-57: (1) The Ch‘an School; (2) Tun-huang texts of vulgar litera- 
ture 

Languages and Literatures of India (originally Sanskrit Language and Literature: 
Léonard DE CHEZY, 1814-32; Eugéne BURNOUF, 1832-52; Edouard FOUCAUX, 
1862-94; Sylvain LEVI, 1894-1935; Jules BLOCH, 1937-51; Jean FILLIOZAT 
since 1951). Lectures 1956-57: (1) The external relations of Indian civilization; (2) 
Tamil religious texts 

Indochinese History and Philology (Louis FINOT, 1920-30; Jean PRZYLUSKI, 1931-44; 
Emile GASPARDONE since 1946). Lectures 1956-57: (1) The Nam é6ng méng luc 
[Dreams of the Old Southerner]; (2) Szu-ma Hsiang-ju among the Barbarians 

Civilizations of the Far East (Paul MUS, since 1946). Lectures 1956-57: Plastic and 
semantic symbolism in the archaeology of India and Southeast Asia 


The “Annuaire du Collége de France” (57 volumes 1901-57) contains a general 
chronicle and reports of the professors on their work, publications, and missions, with 
summaries (fully detailed in recent years) of their lectures during the current year. 
The library of the Collége de France, open to professors only, includes valuable collec- 
tions of books and periodicals concerning East Asia, some in East Asian languages. 


Ecole du Louvre 

The Ecole du Louvre, located within the Louvre Museum, was created in 1882. 
In it the history of art, archaeology, epigraphy, and museology are taught, and stu- 
dents are prepared for research in these fields and for work in museums. There are 
Free Students (éléves libres), who may obtain an Ordinary Diploma (Dipléme de 
l’Ecole du Louvre), and Acknowledged Students (éléves agréés), who have to hold a 
university degree or pass an entrance examination, and may obtain a Higher Diploma 
(Dipléme de la Section Supérieure de I’Ecole du Louvre), giving access to official 
posts in French museums, Both diplomas require attendance during three years and 
the preparation of a thesis to be publicly defended. There is a chair for Archaeology 
and Arts of India and Outer India (Indochina, Indonesia, Indian Central Asia), at 
present held by Philippe STERN, and a chair for History of the Arts of the Far East, 
held by Madeleine PAUL-DAVID. Furthermore nine lectures each year are devoted 
to the arts of India, China, and Japan within the course on General History of Art 
which is compulsory for all students, and all the examinations include questions, both 
oral and written, concerning the arts of East Asia. A library is attached to the Ecole 


du Louvre. 


Institut d’Etudes politiques and Ecole nationale d’ Administration 


The Institute for Political Studies of Paris, a private institution subsidized by the 
government, better known under its former name Ecole des Sciences Politiques, gives 
a course on modern China every other year. It was taught formerly by such scholars as 
Henri MASPERO and Jean ESCARRA; in 1956-57 the lecturers were Etienne 
BALAZS, Jean CHESNEAUX, and Vadime ELISSEEFF. The National School of 


Administration, which prepares for higher posts in the French administration, also 
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provides irregular courses on contemporary questions concerning East Asia; Roger 


LEVY has lectured on the Far East, Tibor MENDE on India, etc. 


Centre de Hautes Etudes administratives sur l'Afrique et l' Asie modernes 


The Center for Higher Administrative Studies on Modern Africa and Asia (for- 
merly called Centre de Hautes Etudes d’Administration musulmane) was created 
about 1935 to provide instruction for members of the civil service in Overseas France 
and for officers of the French Army. There is an Asian Section, directed by Roger 
LEVY, in which quarterly courses are given on the Far East (Roger LEVY), South- 
east Asia (George COEDES), India (Pierre MEILE), etc. 


Société Asiatique 

The Asiatic Society of Paris, founded in 1822 when Oriental studies began to 
develop in the West, is a private association of a learned character, numbering at 
present about 400 subscribing members and 24 honorary members, and whose activi- 
ties cover the whole of Asia and part of Africa. It holds monthly meetings and pub- 
lishes the Journal Asiatique (now in its 136th year) and other non-periodical publi- 
cations, such as the recent series of “Cahiers de la Société Asiatique” (14 volumes up 
to 1957). Candidates to membership have to be presented by two members and ad- 
mitted by the Council of the Society. The presidents were successively Antoine SIL- 
VESTRE DE SACY (1822-29), Abel-REMUSAT (1829-32), Amédée JAUBERT 
(1834-47), Joseph REINAUD (1847-67), Jules MOHL (1867-76), Joseph GARCIN 
DE TASSY (1876-78), Adolphe REGNIER (1879-84), Ernest RENAN (1884-92), 
Casimir BARBIER DE MEYNARD (1892-1908), Emile SENART (1908-28), Syl- 


vain LEVI (1928-35), Paul PELLIOT (1935-45), Jacques BACOT (1946-51); now 
Charles VIROLLEAUD. The Société Asiatique possesses an important library, open 
to members who can freely borrow books and have access to the shelves; it contains 
about 2,000 Chinese works, including the personal collections left by Edouard 
CHAVANNES (d. 1918) and Henri MASPERO (d. 1945); the indological collec- 
tion of Alfred FOUCHER (d. 1952) was also bequeathed to the Society. 


Centre national de la Recherche scientifique 


The National Center for Scientific Research (CNRS), created in 1939 as a con- 
tinuation of similar organizations previously in existence, is under the control of the 
Ministry of National Education. Its objective is “to develop, orient, and co-ordinate 
scientific research of every order.” It provides subsidies for Researchers (chercheurs), 
Technical Assistants (collaborateurs techniques), materials, publications, and mis- 
sions. It includes two Classes, one for Mathematical, Physico-Chemical, Biological, and 
Natural Sciences, one for Human Sciences. The latter is formed of seven Groups 
subdivided into twelve Sections, each of which is directed by a Section Committee of 
twelve members. The members of all Section Committees form the National Com- 
mittee for Scientific Research (Comité national de la Recherche scientifique), headed 
by a Directing Committee (Directoire) of twenty-one members, with one Director 
and two Subdirectors, one for each Class. 

Several of the Groups for Human Sciences, such as Group 7 (Anthropology, Pre- 
history, and Ethnography), Group 9 (Linguistic, Philological, Literary, and Musical 
Studies), Group 11 (Sociology and Social Psychology), Group 12 (Historical Studies), 
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Group 13 (Philosophy), subsidize research staff and materials for the development 
of research concerning East Asia. There are at present two or three scores of Re- 
searchers and Technical Assistants receiving scholarships or subsidies in this field. 
Scholarships are not permanent, but have to be renewed every year or every second, 
third, or fifth year according to their various grades. The CNRS also subsidizes 
practically all French monographs and serials of a scientific character, besides having 
its own series of publications, some of which are expected to include, in the near 
future, works concerning East Asia. Its Documentation Center (Centre de Documen- 
tation) publishes a Bibliographical Bulletin (Bulletin signalétique), one part of which 
(quarterly) deals with international publications concerning Philosophy and Human 
Sciences. 


Museums 

The Musée Guimet was created by Emile GUIMET, an industrialist from Lyons 
who was interested in the history of religions and traveled in the Far East. It was 
first organized in Lyons in 1879 under the name Museum for the History of Re- 
ligions, then moved to Paris (1889) where it became government property; it is now 
one of the National Museums. Emile GUIMET was director until his death in 1918. 
The keepers were L. DE MILLOUE (up to 1906), Alexandre MORET (1906-23), 
Joseph HACKIN (1923-41), Georges SALLES (1941-44), René GROUSSET (1944- 
53); there are at present a Chief Keeper (conservateur en chef), Philippe STERN, 
and a Keeper (conservateur), Jeannine AUBOYER. 

The Musée Guimet is devoted to the arts of East Asia, from Afghanistan and India 
to Central Asia, Tibet, Southeast Asia, and the Far East, including all the Central 
Asian and Far Eastern collections formerly kept in the Musée du Louvre, and the 
collections procured by official missions. It organizes many temporary exhibitions and 
public lectures which have a large attendance. It publishes a number of series of 
books, such as the “Annales du Musée Guimet,” “Bibliothéque d’études,” “Biblio- 
théque de diffusion,” “Recherches et documents d’art et d’archéologie,” and patronizes 
periodicals like Arts Asiatiques (quarterly, since 1954, a continuation of Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques, 1924-42) and Revue de l’Histoire des Religions (quarterly, since 
1880). There is a large library, the best in France (and probably in Europe) for the 
study of the arts and archaeology of East Asia, carefully kept up to date and particu- 
larly rich in Japanese books and periodicals, with a smaller collection of Chinese 
books; collections of photographs, films, musical records, etc. 

The Musée Cernuschi is located in the former “hdtel” (mansion) of Henri CER- 
NUSCHI, an economist and collector of Italian origin who traveled in the Far East 
and bequeathed his house and collections to the City of Paris in 1896. It specializes in 
Chinese and Japanese art. The first keeper was Henri DDPARDENNE DE TIZAC 
(1896-1932), followed by René GROUSSET (1933-53); at present Vadime ELISSE- 
EFF is Chief Keeper, with Madeleine PAUL-DAVID as Adjunct Keeper. Tem- 
porary exhibitions of ancient and modern Chinese and Japanese art are frequently 
organized. A library is in course of development. 


Bibliothéque Nationale 

Apart from the special libraries which have been mentioned above, the National 
Library of France includes very important collections of books, periodicals, and man- 
uscripts concerning East Asia. Printed books and periodicals in Western languages 
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are mostly kept in the Département des Imprimés, while those in Eastern languages, 
either printed or manuscript, are kept in the Département des Manuscrits, under care 
of the head of the Cabinet Oriental, Marie-Roberte GUIGNARD. Borrowing is not 
authorized. A special reading room for orientalism, with reference works and cur- 
rent periodicals, is to be opened soon, apart from the general reading room of the 
Département des Manuscrits. 

There are considerable collections of Indian and Indochinese manuscripts. Descrip- 
tive catalogues of the Sanskrit, Pali, Indochinese, and Indonesian manuscripts have 
been published (Antoine CABATON, 4 volumes, 1907-12; Jean FILLIOZAT, 1 vol- 
ume, 1941; AU Chhieng, 1953); also a Catalogue (now antiquated) of Chinese, Ko- 
rean, and Japanese books (Maurice COURANT, 8 volumes, 1900-12). The collec- 
tion of Chinese books is by far the largest in France (about 15,000 works), with the 
largest collection of fang-chih in Europe (about 650). The Japanese collection has 
been considerably enlarged in recent years. These two collections are being regularly 
kept up to date by official international exchanges and by acquisitions. There are good 
catalogues on cards. 

The collection of manuscripts from Tun-huang, acquired by Paul PELLIOT in 
1908, is particularly famous. Apart from the Sanskrit, Khotanese, Sogdian, Kuchean, 
Agnean, and Turkish manuscripts, which have been either described, published, or 
translated, a complete catalogue of the Tibetan manuscripts is in course of publication 
by Marcelle LALOU (Inventaire des manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang con- 
servés & la Bibliotheque Nationale, 2 volumes published, 1939-50, describing 1,292 
manuscripts); she has also published or translated many of the manuscripts, The 
richest fund is that of Chinese manuscripts (2,709 numbers). A careful material res- 
toration of these manuscripts has been undertaken since the death of Pelliot by the 
experts of the restoration service of the Library, and a general microfilm is being 
made, a long and delicate work which will make possible the printing and distribu- 
tion of copies without endangering the original manuscripts by frequent handling of 
the rolls. A complete and detailed catalogue of the Chinese Tun-huang manuscripts 
has been for several years in course of preparation with the help of the Nationai Cen- 
ter for Scientific Research; the first volume, by Jacques GERNET and WU Chiyu, 
describing 500 manuscripts, is in press. A collection of facsimiles, with translations or 
introductions, will also be included in the publications of the National Center for 
Scientific Research; one volume, containing the remains of a lost Taoist work of the 
T‘ang dynasty, is now being printed. A Buddhist scroll with painted illustrations has 
been beautifully published already (Nicole VANDIER-NICOLAS, Sériputra et les 
six Maitres d’erreur, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale and Librairie orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1954). Other Tun-huang manuscripts have been published in various col- 
lections entitled “Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale” (two series, 4° and 8°, 9 volumes 
published, Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner and Imprimerie Nationale, 1914-54), 
“Manuscrits de Haute Asie conservés 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris (Fonds 
Pelliot)” (4 volumes published, Société Asiatique, 1954-57), “Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibliothéque d’Etudes,” etc. 


Provincial Universities 


Outside Paris, there are at the University of Lyons a chair for indology and a 
chair for sinology. (Lyons is the center of the silk trade in France and has always 
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been interested in China.) The chair for Sanskrit and Comparative Grammar 
(=Indo-European comparative linguistics) was created in 1911 and has been occu- 
pied by Félix LACOTE (1911-25), Louis RENOU (1925-29), Armand MINARD 
(1929-57); it is now held by Giséle MANESSY (since 1957). The chair for Chinese, 
created in 1900, has been occupied by Maurice COURANT (1900-35) and Georges 
DUBARBIER (since 1935). The University includes in its program for the Licence 
és Lettres the following Certificates of Higher Studies: Indian Studies, Chinese 
Studies, Languages and Literatures of the Far East, Civilization of the Far East. 

To the chair for Chinese is attached a collection of Chinese books and periodicals 
formerly belonging to the Franco-Chinese Institute (Institut franco-chinois de Lyon), 
which played an important part in the education of Chinese students in France from 
1921 to 1947. This institute had been founded by agreement between the French 
and Chinese governments and was financed by funds from the Boxer Indemnity. It 
numbered up to 130 Chinese students, who were first trained at the Franco-Chinese 
University in Peking and then came to Lyons where they enrolled in the Faculties of 
Law, Letters, Medicine, and Sciences, or at the School of Fine Arts (Conservatoire 
des Beaux-Arts de Lyon). This institute was closed in 1947; the Franco-Chinese Uni- 
versity has also ceased its activity. 

At the University of Lille, Professor Olivier LACOMBE, a specialist in Indian 
philosophy, has held a chair for History of Philosophy and Comparative Philosophy 
since 1947. He devotes about one third of his lectures to Indian philosophy, also teach- 
ing the elements of Sanskrit. 

Since 1955 Mlle FUGIER, lecturer in Latin at the University of Strasbourg, also 
teaches elementary Sanskrit as a complementary course, A lectureship in indology 


had been created for Sylvain LEVI at the University of Strasbourg after the First 
World War (1919-20); he was succeeded for some time by G. COURTILLIER. 


Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 


The French School of the Far East (EFEO) was created at Saigon in 1898 with 
the following aims: “(1) To work at the archaeological and philological exploration 
of the Indochinese Peninsula and to promote by every means the knowledge of its 
history, monuments, and languages; (2) to contribute to the scholarly study of the 
neighboring regions and civilizations (India, China, Japan, Indonesia, etc.).” During 
half a century it had its center and library—the best special library for East Asian 
studies during the first quarter of the present century—at Hanoi, while placed under 
the scientific control of the French Academy for History and Philology (Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, one of the five academies forming the Institut de 
France). Former directors were Louis FINOT (1898-1904 and 1920-26), Alfred 
FOUCHER (1904-08), Claude-Eugéne MAITRE (1908-20), Léonard AUROUS- 
SEAU (1926-29), George COEDES (1929-47), Paul LEVY (1947-50), Louis MAL- 
LERET (1950-56). 

Since the Second World War, the central direction has been transferred to France 
(present director: Jean FILLIOZAT), while local research centers have been estab- 
lished at Hanoi, Saigon, Phnompenh, and Vientiane, in agreement with the various 
governments concerned; permanent missions are also maintained in India, Indonesia, 
and Japan, and it is hoped that further centers or missions may be established in the 
future in other countries of East Asia such as China. The new status of the School, 
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making it a purely French institution (like the French Schools at Athens, Rome, etc.) 
placed under the administrative control of the Ministry of National Education, while 
maintaining the scientific control of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
has been for some years in the course of discussion with the various departments of 
the French government and will soon be submitted to the Parliament for approval. 
Since their accession to national independence the Indochinese governments have 
assumed the services of protection and conservation of historical monuments in their 
respective countries, formerly in charge of the School. By agreement with some of 
these governments (Cambodia in particular), the School provides them with tech- 
nical assistance for archaeological conservation and exploration, while it is granted 
privileges for excavations. 

The scientific staff of the School numbers at present about fifteen members, resid- 
ing in the various local research posts or in France. The office of the central direction 
is in Paris; an Administrative Council (now presided over by Jacques BACOT) 
holds its meetings at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Missions may 
be granted to members of the School or to other scholars. In recent years ethnographi- 
cal research has developed to an extent which was not foreseen when the school was 
created at the beginning of the century. 

The School publishes a yearly Bulletin (BEFEO, 48 volumes 1901-57), besides a 
series of “Publications” (39 volumes 1900-56), a “Library” (“Bibliothéque de l’EFEO,” 
2 volumes 1902-53), a series of “Archaeological Memoirs” (8 volumes 1926-32), a 
collection of “Texts and Documents on Indochina” (10 volumes 1932-54); there is 
also a collection of independent publications (“Publications hors-série de ’EFEO,” 20 
volumes 1901-58), and other publications have been sponsored by the School. 


Maison Franco-]aponaise 


The Franco-Japanese House at Tokyo, created in 1926, is a joint French and 
Japanese institution, controlled by the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of both coun- 
tries and aimed at better mutual understanding between them on a high cultural 
level. The Directors have been orientalists (Alfred FOUCHER, 1926; Sylvain LEVI, 
1926-28; Paul DEMIEVILLE, 1929-30; Joseph HACKIN, 1930-33; Louis RENOU, 
1955-57), a historian (Frédéric JOUON DES LONGRAIS, 1939-46), jurists (Léon 
JULLIOT DE LA MORANDIERE, 1933-36, Léon MAZEAUD, 1936-39; René 
CAPITANT since 1957). Two or three posts of residing members (pensionnaires) 
are reserved for young orientalists who may complete in Japan, during two, three, or 
more years, their training in japanology or sinology. Temporary missions are given 
to eminent representatives of French culture, sometimes orientalists. 

The Maison Franco-Japonaise publishes a Bulletin (BMF], 40 volumes 1927-57) 
and a collection of “Publications” (10 volumes 1928-54) dealing with the cultures of 
East Asia, chiefly Japan. 


Institut francais d’Indologie 

A French Institute for Indology was created at Pondicherry (South India) in 
1955, in agreement with the Government of India, when the former French Settle- 
ment was handed over to India. It is placed under the administrative and financial 
control of the French General Direction of Cultural and Technical Affairs, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The founder and director is Jean FILLIOZAT, who spends sev- 
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eral months each year at Pondicherry. There is a staff of French and Indian scholars, 
and a library which is already quite considerable and particularly rich in manuscripts 
concerning South India. The orientation of the Institute is towards research on the 
history, archaeology, languages, literatures, religions, and philosophies of India, with 
emphasis on the relations of Indian culture with the cultures of Indochina and Indo- 
nesia; it has undertaken an archaeological survey of the region around Pondicherry. 
A collection of “Publications” has been launched (g volumes 1956-58). 


Délégation archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan 


The French Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan, created in 1922 by agree- 
ment between the French and Afghan governments, is controlled and financed by the 
Commission for Excavations and Archaeological Missions (Commission des Fouilles 
et Missions archéologiques) of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It has brought 
important contributions to the knowledge of the northwestern borderlands of ancient 
India. The founder and first director was Alfred FOUCHER (1922-45); he was suc- 
ceded by Daniel SCHLUMBERGER (since 1945), who is now excavating in ancient 
Bactriana; field directors, well-known for their excavations in ancient Kapisa and else- 
where, have been Joseph HACKIN (1925-40) and Roman GHIRSHMAN (1941-43). 

To it has been attached for several years the French Archaeological Mission in 
India, headed by J. M. CASAL, who after working in the region of Pondicherry dur- 
ing 1946-50 has been pursuing since then excavations in a “Pre-Indus culture” site at 
Mundigak (Afghanistan), and is now going to undertake “Indus culture” excava- 
tions in Pakistan. 

The French Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan publishes a collection of 
“Memoirs,” profusely illustrated (15 volumes 1928-54). 


Publications 


In addition to the periodicals and collections mentioned above under the various 
institutions responsible for them, mention should be made of the T‘oung Pao, 
Archives concernant l'histoire, les langues, la géographie, l’ethnographie et les arts de 
l’'Asie Orientale, which is now in its sixty-ninth year (56 volumes). Published by 
E, J. Brill at Leiden, it was founded in 1890 by a French historian of China, Henri 
CORDIER, and a Dutch sinologist, Gustav SCHLEGEL, and its direction has been 
since then either both French and Dutch or purely French (directors: Henri 
CORDIER and Gustav SCHLEGEL, 1890-1903; Henri CORDIER and Edouard 
CHAVANNES, 1904-18; Henri CORDIER and Paul PELLIOT, 1920-25; Paul 
PELLIOT, 1925-35; Paul PELLIOT and J. J. L. DUYVENDAK, 1936-45; J. J. L. 
DUYVENDAK and Paul DEMIEVILLE, 1945-54; Paul DEMIEVILLE, 1955-56; 
Paul DEMIEVILLE and A. F. P. HULSEWE, since 1957). It is at present subsidized 
both by the French National Center for Scientific Research and the Dutch Organiza- 
tion for Pure Scientific Research. The language is French, but articles in other West- 
ern languages are also accepted. Annexed to it are a series of “Supplements” (6 vol- 
umes 1894-1944) and a collection of “Monographs” (3 volumes 1950-54). A General 
Index of the first 47 volumes of the T‘oung Pao (1890-1944) was published in 1953. 

The Bibliographical Review of Sinology (Revue bibliographique de sinologie), 
launched by an international staff of contributors following a wish expressed by the 
8th International Congress of Junior Sinologues in 1955, is published by MOUTON 
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& Co, at The Hague under the auspices of Section 6 of the Practical School for Higher 
Studies (the first volume, covering the year 1955, came out in 1957). 

Since the last war a long series of weekly radio talks on China, India, Japan, and 
Tibet has been included by the “Radiodiffusion Frangaise” in its cultural program. 
The talks on China, in which the entire school of French sinologists has taken part, 
are in course of publication (“Aspects de la Chine,” 3 volumes, now in press); the 
talks on India will also be published. 


List of Theses concerning East Asia completed in France 1946-58 


UP = Université de Paris 

EPHE = Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes (the number indicates the Section) 
EL = Ecole du Louvre 

Lille = Université de Lille 

Lyon = Université de Lyon 

TP = Thése principale de Doctorat és Lettres 

TC = Thése complémentaire de Doctorat és Lettres 

TU = Thése de Doctorat d’Université 


1946 
Jean FILLIOZAT, Les sources anciennes de la médecine indienne, UP (TP); Fragments 
de textes koutchéens de médecine et de magie, UP (TC) 
Jeannine AUBOYER, Le tréne et son symbolisme dans |’Inde, EPHE, 4 
Marie-Thérése DE MALLMANN, Introduction 4 |’étude d’AvalokiteSvara, EPHE, 4 
Anne-Marie ESNOUL, La bhakti brahmanique, EPHE, 5 
Odette VIENNOT, Le culte de l’arbre dans l’iconographie indienne, EL 


1947 

Charles HAGUENAUER, Introduction 4 |’étude des origines de la civilisation japonaise: 
la préhistoire insulaire jusque vers 250 p. C., UP (TP); Introduction 4 l'étude de la 
langue japonaise, UP (TC) 

Jean MONSTERLEET, Littérature chinoise contemporaine: écrivains témoins de leur 
temps, UP (TP); Pa-kin, “Brumes,” UP (TC) : 

Roman GHIRSHMAN, Begram: recherches sur l’histoire des Kouchans, UP (TP); Les 
Chionites-Hephtalites, UP (TC) 

André BAREAU, La notion d’asamskrta dans |’Abhidharma, EPHE, 4 


1948 

Liliane SILBURN, Instant et cause: le discontinu dans la pensée philosophique de |’Inde, 
UP (TP); Le Paramarthasara d’ Abhinavagupta, UP (TC) 

Jacques A. DURR, Morphologie du verbe tibétain, UP (TP); Deux traités grammaticaux 
tibétains, UP (TC) 

Gustave LEVY, La vie familiale et sociale des Indiens Namlik-Wara, UP (TC) 

Subhadra JHA, Vidyapati et ses oeuvres lyriques, UP (TU) 

LIN Li-wei, Wang Kouo-wei (1878-1927), sa vie et son oeuvre, UP (TU) 

TCHEN Ysia [TCH‘EN Yi-hia], La musique chinoise en France au XVIII* siécle, UP 
(TU) 

WEI Ying-pang, La politique chinoise en Mongolie et au Tibet de 1871 4 1922, UP (TU) 

TRAN-cuu-Chin, Etude critique du Kim-van-Kiéu, poéme national du Vietnam, UP 
(TU) 

Jacques GERNET, Entretiens de Chen-houei, EPHE, 4 

Henri DEYDIER, Contribution a ]’étude de l’art du Gandhara, EPHE, 4 
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Liliane SILBURN, La Svetafvatara Upanisad, EPHE, 5 

Solange BERNARD, Le lion dans les arts de I’Inde, EL 

M. G. BOURDA, Etude du Bodhisattva Maitreya: son iconographie dans |’Inde propre 
et dans |’Inde extérieure, EL 

Madeleine DAVID, Les jades de la Chine ancienne au Musée Guimet, EL 

Odette MONOD, Le guide-catalogue du Musée Guimet et le probléme général des guides- 
catalogues, EL 

M. WELTE, Le mobilier chinois de l’époque Han a |’époque T‘ang, EL 


1949 

Louis MALLERET, Récentes découvertes concernant l’archéologie du Fou-nan, UP (TP); 
Essai sur |’évolution du delta du Mékong, UP (TC) 

LE-van-Ly, Le parler vietnamien, structure phonologique et morphologie fonctionnelle, 
UP (TP); Traduction et commentaire du poéme vietnamien Quan-dm thé-kinh truyén, 
UP (TC) 

Marie-Antoine BOURDON, La Compagnie de Jésus et le Japon, UP (TP) 

Ramesh MITRA, Le déclin du bouddhisme dans |’Inde a partir du VII® siécle, UP (TU) 

Jagban BALBIR, Le Sifupalavadha, une étude, UP (TU) 

Francois TSU Zu-tche, La vie des pécheurs du bas Yang Tse, UP (TU) 

Odette VIENNOT, L’arbre dans les croyances et les rites de l’Inde, d’aprés les textes et 
les documents figurés, EPHE, 5 

J. M. CASAL, L’Inde et l’Occident aux environs de l’ére chrétienne: les fouilles de Vira- 
patnam; méthodes de fouille et résultats, EL 

M. GUILLOT, Contribution a |’étude chronologique des statuettes funéraires chinoises, EL 

M. T. LE PAGE, L’art monétaire des royaumes grecs de Bactriane: essai sur |’interpréta- 
tion de la symbolique gréco-orientale du III* au I* siécle av. J.-C., EL 


1950 
Charlotte VAUDEVILLE, Les sources et la composition du Ramayana de Tulsi-Das, UP 
(TP); Traduction de l’Ayodhyakanda du Ramayana de Tulsi-Das, UP (TC) 
Narayan KALELKAR, La secte Manbhav, UP (TU) 
TONG Ling-tch‘ouang, La politique francaise dans la guerre des Taiping, UP (TU) 
Edouard THEYSSET, L’essor du mouvement ouvrier au Japon (1945-1948), UP (TU) 


1951 

André BAREAU, L’absolu en philosophie bouddhique: évolution de la notion d’asamskrta, 
UP (TP); Dhammasangani, traduction annotée, UP (TU) 

Ananda SALGADO, Les castes dans les Brahmanas, UP (TU) 

Mahabaduge JAYASURIYA, Etudes linguistiques sur les Brahmanas, UP (TU) 

KOU Pao-koh [KOU Pao-kou], Houei Che et Kong-souen Long, sophistes chinois, UP 
(TU) 

A. BHATTACHARYA, La voie de la libération par la connaissance dans le Bhégavata 
Purana, Lille (TU) 


1952 
Tara DASH, L’Inde et les écrivains francais de 1870 4 1914 d’aprés la Revue des Deux 
Mondes, UP (TP); La connaissance de |’Inde en France de 1870 4 1914, essai de 
bibliographie critique, UP (TC) 
Vinayak HATALKAR, Les relations de la France avec le royaume de Mysore, UP (TU) 
CHOW Yih-ching [TCHEOU Yi-k‘ing], La philosophie morale de Tcheou Touen-yi: 


aux origines du néo-confucianisme, UP (TU) 
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KAO Chung-ju [KAO Tchong-jou], Le mouvement intellectuel en Chine et son rdle dans 
la Révolution Chinoise entre 1898 et 1937, UP (TU) 

Robert FAST, Le coton en Chine, UP (TU) 

CHAU Lang, La politique de Lanessan en Indochine, UP (TU) 

Ginette TERRAL, Samuddaghosajataka, conte pali tiré du Pafidsajataka, EPHE, 4 

Jean BOISSELIER, La statuette khmére et son évolution, EL 

Geneviéve CASAL, Les cimetiéres d’urnes funéraires de Mouttra-Pallon, résultats des 

fouilles de 1950 dans I’Inde, EL 
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1953 
Pierre DUPONT, L’archéologie indo-méne et les fouilles de Nakhon-Patham, UP (TP); 
La version méne du Ndradajataka, UP (TC) 
Banecha MINETRAKINETRA, Les religions de la Thailande, UP (TU) 
Michel SOYMIE, Le Lo-feou chan, essai de monographie d’une montagne, EPHE, 5 
Mme LAVAYSSIERE, Remarques sur seize estampes illustrant la vie de Confucius et 
conservées au Cabinet des Estampes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, EL 


1954 
James HAMILTON, Les Chinois et les Ouighours sous les Cing Dynasties, UP (TU) 
Galen Eugene SARGENT, Le bouddhisme chez Tchou Hi (1130-1200), UP (TU) 
SIBUNRUANG Jit-Kasem, Coutumes de la vie siamoise d’aprés le poéme populaire 
Khun chang khun phen, UP (TU) 
M. GUNASINGHE, La technique dans la peinture indienne, d’aprés les textes de Silpa, 
HOANG-gia-Linh, Tagore patriote indien et citoyen du monde, Lille (TU) 
PAI Bong Yong, Les croyances populaires en Corée, Lyon (TU) [year uncertain] 
Georges CONDOMINAS, Chronique d’ethnographie religieuse d’un village Mnong 
Gar, EPHE, 5 
Bernadette TUBINI, Documents relatifs au culte du soleil dans l’Inde médiévale, EPHE, 4 
Jean-Paul ROUX, Tangri, essai sur le Ciel-Dieu chez les peuples altaiques, EPHE, 4 
Krishna GAIROLA, Evolution du parna-ghata (vase d’abondance) dans |’Inde et dans 
l’Inde extérieure, EL 


1955 

NGUYEN-khac-Hoach, Le roman vietnamien aux XVIII® et XIX® siécles, UP (TP); 
Contribution a |’étude critique et bibliographie des principaux romans vietnamiens aux 
XVIII® et XIX® siécles, UP (TC) 

Lokenath BHATTACHARYA, Deux textes techniques de magie de |’Inde tardive, UP 
(TU) 

Govind CHANDRA, Parures et bijoux dans |’Inde protohistorique, UP (TU) 

Rasik JOSHI, Le rituel de la dévotion krsnaite, UP (TU) 

Kunda SATHE, La divination par les réves dans I’ Inde, UP (TU) 

Priyabala SHAH, L’iconographie de Sirya d’aprés les Purana, UP (TU) 

CHOW Pin-kien, Leibniz et la pensée religieuse en Chine, d’aprés Novissima sinica et les 
correspondances, UP (TU) 

BUI-thé-Phuc, Le Tét, féte du Nouvel An vietnamien, UP (TU) 

Ladda SIMITHINANT, Les influences étrangéres sur la littérature siamoise 4 la fin du 
XVIII¢ et au milieu du XIX® siécle, UP (TU) 

Pensri SUVANIJ, Les relations entre la France et la Thailande au XIX® siécle, d’aprés 
les archives des Affaires Etrangéres, UP (TU) 

Mohamad RASJIDI, L’évolution de I’Islam en Indonésie (Java), ou considération critique 

du livre Tjentini, UP (TU) 
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Madeleine BIARDEAU, Le Tattvabindu de Vacaspati Misra, EPHE, 5 

Frédéric BISCHOFF, Contribution a |’étude des divinités mineures du bouddhisme tan- 
trique: Arya-Mahabala-ndma-mahayana-sutra, tibétain (manuscrits de Touen-houang) 
et chinois, EPHE, 4 


1956 
Jacques GERNET, Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme dans la société chinoise du 
V® au X° siécle, UP (TP); Les contrats de vente de Touen-houang, UP (TC) 
Eveline POREE-MASPERO, Etude sur les rites agraires des Cambodgiens, UP (TP); Le 
Kréng Pali et les rites de la maison, UP (TC) 
Donald HOLZMAN, La vie et la pensée de Hi K‘ang (223-262 ap. J.-C.), UP (TU) 
Charles COMMEAUX, De K‘ang-hi a K‘ien-long, l’ge d’or des Ts‘ing (1662-1796), Lyon 
(TU) 
D. S. RUEGG, Contributions a l’histoire de la philosophie grammaticale indienne, EPHE, 4 


1957 

Manfred PORKERT, Biographie canonique du Saint du Yang Pourpre (Tseu-yang tchen- 
jen nei-tchouan), UP (TU) 

HU Liang-chen, La société Lolo des Ta-leang chan au sud-ouest de la province de Sseu- 
tch‘ouan, UP (TU) 

Louis WEI, L’ouverture des cing ports au commerce étranger et la liberté religieuse en 
Chine (1842-1856), UP (TU) 

WOU Tchong-hong, La vie et l’oeuvre de Tcheng Pan-k‘iao (1693-1765), UP (TU) 

DEV RAJ, L’esclavage dans l’Inde ancienne, d’aprés les textes palis et sanskrits, UP (TU) 

Lék THANPRASEURT, Les fétes du Trut Sankrant au Siam, UP (TU) 

Suzanne VREEDE, L’émancipation de la femme indonésienne, UP (TU) 

D. A. MACDONALD, Etudes sur le mandala dans le Mafijusrimalakalpa, EPHE, 4 


Suzanne SIAUVE, La voie vers la connaissance de Dieu (brahma-pijfiasa) selon le Dvaita 
Vedanta, EPHE, 5 


1958 

Nicole VANDIER-NICOLAS, Art et sagesse en Chine: Mi Fou (1051-1107), peintre et 
connaisseur d’art, dans la perspective de l’esthétique des lettrés, UP (TP); La peinture 
chinoise: traduction et commentaire de |’ “Histoire de la peinture” (Houa-che) de 
Mi Fou, UP (TC) 

Munishwar JHA, La langue Magadhi, UP (TU) 

Manohar SARDESSAI, L’image de |’Inde en France au XVIII® siécle, UP (TU) 

Vanni CHANDRADIBAYA, La satire dans la littérature siamoise, UP (TU) 

TRAN-van-Khé, La musique vietnamienne traditionnelle, UP (TU) 

Mireille BENISTI, Le stiipa figuré dans les monuments de |’Inde ancienne, EPHE, 4 


In universities and at EPHE, the rule is that all theses should be printed before the 
degree or diploma is granted. In fact, owing to difficulties following the last war, only a 
few of the theses listed above were printed before presentation; most of them have been 
published since presentation, sometimes under slightly different titles; about one third 


remain unpublished. 
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The author of this notice wishes to thank his colleagues who have helped him to correct or complete it. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editor, The Journal of Asian Studies 


Dear Sir: 


Professor Edward H. Schafer has contributed two interesting and thought-provoking 
letters to the May 1958 issue of the Journal (pp. 509 and 512). He argues some meaningful 
questions in a forceful manner, and I find myself sympathetic to many of his points of 
view. However, in the second of these two letters, apparently in excess of enthusiasm for 
good causes, he has made some rather drastic charges, and has too hastily pounced on some 
examples which do not sustain even his best arguments. Since they refer to a book review 
of mine recently published in the journal, I request an opportunity to reply. The evaluation 
of the book which I reviewed is not the real issue, either in Professor Schafer’s remarks 
or in my reply, hence I shall not refer to it again here. 

Professor Schafer, in comparing word forms of “Classical” and “Mandarin” Chinese 
(his terms), criticizes me for suggesting that certain multiple-character expressions in the 
“Classical” should be understood as words. In this he states that I am being “anachro- 
nistic,” i.e., am asking that Classical Chinese be treated as if it were Mandarin, thereby 
“yielding to the temptation to simplify his [i.e., a translator’s] task by the application of 
the unscholarly principles of ‘Mandarinization’ and ‘etiolation.’” Strong words, indeed! 
Professor Schafer appears to mean that words like shou-shih (jewelry) and shu-chi (books) 
—both are his examples—belong solely to modern “Mandarin” and could appear in literary 
Chinese only when a modern Mandarin-speaking writer of literary Chinese unconsciously 
borrowed it from his speech and used it in his writing, where by stricter standards it 
should be considered out of place. “Mandarin” is a dialect of modern spoken Chinese; 
shu-chi and shou-shith as “words” in the sense given above are very old. Even if Mr. 
Schafer avoids that difficulty by making “Mandarin” mean the spoken Chinese of any 
place or period, he still is in difficulty with regard to what his remarks imply about the 
relationship between the literary and spoken languages. Multiple-character expressions like 
these did not all necessarily originate in the spoken language and move into the literary. 
His line of argument appears to me to show inadequate regard for the long development 
of both the literary and the spoken languages. Particularly in the literary Chinese of some- 
what informal collections of notes and sketches such as the fourteenth-century text in 
question, but in fact in almost all literary Chinese of the last two millennia or more, the 
influence of the spoken idiom is to be discerned. Both literary and spoken Chinese have 
developed much in the long period between the earliest literary monuments and the present, 
through interrelated processes of development showing mutual influences throughout. 
Many general nouns such as shu-chi and shou-shih are to be found in fourteenth-century 
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literary Chinese. Some undoubtedly originated in the spoken language; others no less 
certainly moved from the literary into the spoken language. No matter what the explana- 
tion of their existence may be, they are “words.” To dissect them and translate them ac- 
cording to the most antique or most ingenious lexical equivalents of their parts does not 
necessarily produce correct meaning. And, one most important element of meaning Pro- 
fessor Schafer has ignored completely in his criticism—that of context. This, even more 
than abstract philologizing, still must be decisive in determining the sense of usages like 
these. Professor Schafer charges others with yielding to unscholarly temptations, yet it is 
interesting that in no single example chosen by him to illustrate my “theoretical errors . . . 
leading to undeserved criticism” has he made any reference to the meaning of the sentence 
or the passage in which the word or words appeared. Nor could he. None of the transla- 
tions he defends is defensible. 

With regard to euphemisms, Professor Schafer seems to be overreaching a bit to say that 
I have revealed a dislike for translating them. Where in my remarks is this revelation? He 
does grant that I am aware of euphemisms. The problem, as I see it, lies precisely in being 
aware of them. He finds it “shocking” that I should want to see the word tfe-yin translated 
“imperial edict” instead of “virtuous intonation.” (Here he apparently is not defending 
the victim of my “undeserved criticism,” since the translation to which I objected took the 
word to be an adverbial phrase meaning “in virtuous harmony.”) As a matter of fact, I 
stated that it should be translated to mean “imperial edict,” and if this can be done in a 
manner that also carries the color of the original euphemism, I shall applaud the achieve- 
ment. However, my criticism was of a translation which revealed no more awareness of 
the author’s intent than does Professor Schafer’s delightful suggestion “virtuous intona- 
tion.” Euphemisms frequently are employed in highly original fashion, and even more 
frequently simply as standardized formulae, but seldom purposively to conceal their user’s 
real intent. When the translator can think of nothing more meaningful than “virtuous 
intonation” in a case like this one, he might better be satisfied simply with “imperial edict.” 
Otherwise he is concealing meaning, and he may well be accused by the reader who takes 
the trouble to check against the original (which Professor Schafer must not have done) of 
having misunderstood that meaning as well. I fear that Professor Schafer is emitting here 
merely a “virtuous intonation” of his own; a principle that means much to him may be at 
stake here, and it may be a good one, but he has chosen examples that simply cannot sus- 
tain his arguments. 

Finally, I must state that I am as fond of the “metaphors, metonymies, euphemisms, and 
tropes of all kinds” as is Professor Schafer. They are the inexhaustible delight of Chinese 
literature. However, the translator’s first duty is accuracy in conveying an author’s intent. 
Neither the translator’s aim of achieving accuracy nor, I believe, his aim of achieving 
literary excellence, is aided by employing the device of creating word-for-word or word-for- 
character lexical equivalences, especially when the English so produced may well be 
outlandish and bizarre. Professor Schafer feels that we should take as our models King 
James’ translators of the Bible. Thus he argues that what were once “clumsy Hebraicisms” 
are now regarded as models of English style. This too strikes me as being merely a “vir- 
tuous intonation.” The analogy to the translators of the Bible is far-fetched. I shall be glad 
if my contemporaries can get a measure of clear and full meaning from translations, be 
they mine or those of others. I am delighted when I find literary value in them as well. 
But I shall not expect any “clumsy Sinicisms” of mine, nor even those of my learned col- 
leagues, to pass into ordinary English speech and to serve future generations as models of 
style. Does Professor Schafer really expect that of his? 

Freperick W. Morte 
Princeton University 
May 27, 1958 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Dear Sir: 


My attention has been recently called to a review article on The Beginnings of Chinese 
Civilization which appeared in the May issue of your Journal this year, pp. 464-465. It 
is apparent that in this article the main point developed by Bishop William C. White, my 
critic, is that I have not done justice to my subject matter and committed a great sin by 
“putting into three lectures what a score of lectures could not exhaust.” He cited Dr. 
Joseph Needham’s work for comparison, implying that besides the seven big volumes of 
Science and Civilization in China by the Cambridge scholar (only two volumes have 
been published so far), my book looks pitiably thin and small. I must declare that I do 
not agree with him at all; it is by no means true that big topics must be dealt with always 
in big volumes. The late Professor Henri Frankfort, for instance, treated the Birth of 
Civilization in the Near East, a theme far greater in scope than mine, in less than five 
chapters. Besides, Dr. Joseph Needham and I are not dealing “with the same great theme”; 
Needham’s subject is a complete history of science and civilization in China, while I am 
concerned with only their beginnings. Our methods of approach and source materials are 
not the same; Needham is making use of all available data, while my task, on the other 
hand, is to discuss some basic problems related to the ancient history of China. And my 
discussions were based exclusively on the archaeological finds scientifically excavated. Both 
Needham and I know our respective interests and their differences; certainly Needham 
did not find my small book as reviewed by him last November in Science (CXXVI, Nov. 
8, 1957) smaller in value on account of its physical size. 

Bishop White’s remark, “The result in the case of these three lectures is a confusion 
of facts and ideas most difficult to read, conveying a feeling of unscientific arrangement,” 
is a much more serious charge and needs some analysis. But my critic adopted a strange 
procedure; he scarcely cared to back up his wholesale condemnation with specific evi- 
dence. He made it abundantly clear, however, that he found it easier to review what I 
did not say than what I said, and compiled a list of what he thought my errors of omis- 
sion. But finally he admitted that “. . . he cannot but be deeply impressed with the value 
of the data here assembled. . . .” This seems to indicate the possibility that my critic’s 
feeling as registered in the first paragraph of his review had become almost completely 
evaporated by the time he wrote his last paragraph. In any case, Bishop White’s famous 
book, Tombs of Old Lo-yang, hardly suggests that he is the one to show us the line be- 
tween “facts” and “ideas.” 

Li Cut 
Academia Sinica, Taipei 
June 22, 1958 


Dear Sir: 


This communication concerns Professor Charles Hucker’s review of my book, China’s 
Cultural Tradition: What and Whither?, which appeared in the August Number of the 
Journal, pages 619-620. This comment is offered in no mere spirit of controversy, but 
simply because Professor Hucker’s review was written prior to the preparation of a one- 
page loose-leaf “Note from the Publisher,” in which the general objectives of the series 
to which my book belongs are explained, and which today goes forth with each copy of 
every book belonging to that series. Had this “Note” been available at the time Professor 
Hucker wrote his review, I think it might have forestalled, or at least caused him to modify, 
some of his criticisms. These, it seems to me, can be summarized under two main heads: 

(1) China’s Cultural Tradition “almost ignore[s] the great artistic and literary heri- 
tage of China as such and fail[s] to suggest the rich and varied life of the literati in intel- 
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lectual and aesthetic realms.” However, as I have indicated in greater detail elsewhere 
(JAOS, LXXVIII [1958], 57-59), the book was limited by the overall plan of its series to 
96 closely packed pages, with the result that nothing could have been added to its con- 
tents without the deletion of something else already there. What then could this “some- 
thing else” have been? It is still my opinion that any discussion of Chinese art and litera- 
ture (over and above the brief remarks on their ideological background attempted on 
pp. 31 ff.) would, in order to be worthwhile, have necessitated an inordinate sacrifice of 
other material equal, and probably more than equal, in importance. Incidentally, I do not 
feel that Professor Hucker’s inclusion of the word “intellectual” in his criticism is really 
fair, since much of the book discusses what may be called the Chinese philosophical 
Weltanschauung, and this is surely a major and basic creation of the intellect. 

(2) Professor Hucker also objects to the many quotations from other writers used 
in my book, the fact that they are often contradictory, and that I myself have commonly 
abstained from personal judgments, lengthy analyses or interpretations, and attempts to 
reconcile the contradictions. This criticism, in a sense, is personally gratifying, because it 
indicates I have had some success in carrying out the far-from-easy overal! objectives of 
the series—objectives which called precisely for a maximum of quotation from other 
(preferably diverse) sources, a minimum of subjective judgment by the author himself, 
and a consequent encouragement to the reader to formulate his own conclusions inde- 
pendently and, when necessary, to explore further those topics which space limitations 
prevented from being exhaustively treated in the series pamphlets themselves. All this is 
made clear in the “Note from the Publisher” when it says: 


The material presented in each pamphlet of this series has been selected by an expert as a 
representative sample of the kinds of evidence with which the historian works. .. . An effort 
has been made to present as many different points of view as possible, although obviously space 
limitations preclude exhaustive coverage. . . . You are encouraged to reach your own answer to 
the question presented or, if your judgment so dictates, to revise the question and defend your 
revision. In case you are stimulated to explore a problem more deeply, you will find plentiful 
suggestions for further reading. 


Despite his strictures, Professor Hucker admits that “it seems possible that his [my] 
pamphlet might stimulate satisfying seminar-level discussion.” This too is gratifying, since 
a major aim of this and all the other pamphlets in the series is precisely to stimulate their 
readers toward further thought and discussion, rather than simply to provide answers— 
either ready-made or exhaustive—to the many questions they pose. 

Derk Bopper 
University of Pennsylvania 
September 18, 1958 

















An American family 
in an Indonesian town 


EFORE his year in Indonesia, Arthur Goodfriend was 
B an Expert on Asia: he had traveled widely in the Far 
East on business and government missions and he under- 
stood the Asians from the point of view of an intelligent, 
thoroughly briefed, and sympathetic American-on-the- 
run: Le., not very well. 

Then Mr. Goodfriend came to live in the town of Solo, 
Central Java. He brought his wife and young children. 
The Goodfriends made a strong, cheerful — and fantasti- 
cally successful — effort to become involved in the life of 
the community. (For the children, of course, it was no 
effort.) 

So, Mr. Goodfriend stopped being an Expert. He be- 
came instead, a neighbor. He became familiar with Asian 
life at the grass roots, or rice roots; with the culture, the 
temperament of the people; what made them angry, what 
pleased them, what made them laugh, what shocked them 
(whether in American movies or American Statesmanship.) 

Result: Arthur Goodfriend’s report on that year fur- 
nishes invaluable information for anyone’ concerned — 
whether professionally or as an interested 
observer — with American policy in Asia; 
w= what's right about it, what’s wrong about 
‘sane it, What we can do about it. His book, 
" just published, is called 


RICE ROOTS 


By ARTHUR GOODFRIEND 


Illustrated with photographs. $3.95 at your bookstore, or write to 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. 9, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

























Just Published! 


A PENETRATING 
ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS... 


THE 
INFLATIONARY 
SPIRAL 


By CHANG KIA-NGAU, Loyola University of Los Angeles 





A new and outstanding work that explores in great detail the causes and effects of the 
Chinese inflation during the regime of the Nationalist Government of the Republic of China. 


The author, an eminent economist and banker who played an important role as a cabinet min- 
ister during this period, uses the modern aggregative framework in his analysis, focusing atten- 
tion on total demand and total supply—a new departure in the study of inflation in specific 


economies. 


Professor Chang combines in his book an intimate historical account of the inflation with 
a thoughtful analysis of its successive economic factors. He gives proper emphasis to the 
political factors behind the inflationary spiral, along with the various control measures tried 
by the Nationalist Government. Non-economists can follow the discussion easily because 
the terminology has been kept simple. 


A truly authoritative study, this book can teach a valuable lesson to new Asiatic nations 


struggling to establish a sound economy. 


A Technology Press Book, M.I.T. 
1958 394 pages $10.00 


Send for a 10-day ON-APPROVAL copy. Mail this coupon TODAY! 


(0 SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you enclose payment, in which case we pay postage. 
Same return privilege, of course. 


1 JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. JAS-118 | 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
| Please send me a copy of THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL to read and examine ON AP- ; 
| PROVAL. Within 10 days I will return the book and owe nothing, or I will remit $10.00, | 
lus postage. 
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Missionaries, Chinese, and 
Diplomats 





The American Protestant Missionary Movement in 
China, 1890-1952 


By Paul A. Varg 


The American Protestant missionary movement in China began in the 1830's, 
came to full bloom after 1890, and was eclipsed by the Communist Revolution a 
scant 60 years later. This book goes beyond the missionary movement to show 
the tragic conflict of two basically different cultures, Western and Oriental, that 
never came to a full understanding of each other. The author, approaching the 
missionary movement as an objective outsider, devotes considerable attention to 
the interplay of missionary activity and United States policy in China as well as 
to the crucial question of why the Communists succeeded in China where the 
West failed. 348 pages. $6 


The Population of Japan 
By Irene B. Taeuber 

A comprehensive demographic study on Japan, making use of materials from 
the earliest times to the present, which relates its findings to historical, political, 
social, and cultural trends. Since Japan is the one non-Western country that has 
become industrial and urban, the demographic transition accompanying social 
change and economic development in a non-Western culture may be traced for the 


first time. Published for the Office of Population Research, Princeton University. 
480 pages. 9” « 12”. Charts, tables & maps. $15 


Population Growth and Eco- 
nomic Development in Low- 
Income Countries 


By Ansley Coale and Edgar M. Hoover 


A study of the alternatives confronting low-income countries with respect to 
population growth that shows the nature and extent of economic gains resulting 
from fertility reduction. India is used as a case study in this book that has direct 
implications for all low-income, agrarian areas entering into a program of eco- 
nomic development. 402 pages. Tables & charts. $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 











Major Governments of Asia 


Edited by GEORGE McT. KAHIN, Cornell University 


Contributions as follows: CHINA, by Harold C. Hinton; JAPAN, by Nobutaka Ike; 
INDIA, by Norman Palmer; PAKISTAN, by Keith Callard; and INDONESIA, by 
George McT. Kahin 


THE work of five outstanding authorities, this is the first study in comparative gov- 
ernment devoted to the major states of Asia. 

The foeus is on the contemporary scene, but by tracing the relevant aspects of 
each country’s historical development, the authors provide a background which makes 
recent events more easily understood. They describe and analyze present-day govern- 
ment and politics in their social and economic context and discuss the outstanding 
difficulties confronting these countries. 


620 pages, maps, charts. Educational edition, $5.50; trade edition, $7.25 


A History of Modern Burma 


By JOHN F. CADY, Ohio University 


ALTHOUGH this comprehensive history presents a picture of British colonial rule 
in Burma, the primary emphasis is on the renaissance of Burmese nationalism in the 
twentieth century and the re-emergence of Burma as a free and independent state. 

695 pages, illus., $7.50 


India’s Changing Villag 
By SHYAMA CHARAN DUBE, University of Saugar 
DR. DUBE’S book is an intensive study, based on field work by himself and others, 
of the changes occurring in a block of villages in North India after the introduction 
of a multi-purpose Community Development Program. He discusses the planning of 
the program, its execution, and its results, emphasizing the problems of communication 


and the cultural factors which bear upon change and social and economic development. 
(U. 8. RIGHTS ONLY) 242 pages, map, illus., $3.50 


Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











SOURCES OF INDIAN TRADITION 


Wm. THEODORE de BARY, STEPHEN HAY, ROYAL WEILER, and 
ANDREW YARROW, compilers. With special contributions by A. F, Basham, 
R. N. Dandekar, Peter Hardy, I. H. Qureshi, V. Raghavan, and others. Repre- 
sentative selections from Indian writings, together with introductory essays and 
extensive commentary by leading contemporary authorities, make up this com- 
prehensive guide to the major intellectual and religious traditions of India and 
Pakistan, past and present. The selections deal with political, economic, and 
social thought, as well as with philosophy and religion, emphasizing those 
attitudes that have survived within the culture and have had an influence beyond 
India’s borders. $7.50 


SOVIET POLICY AND THE 
CHINESE COMMUNISTS, 1931-1946 


CHARLES B. McLANE explores the pattern of Soviet Russian policy toward 
the Communist movement in China from 1931 to 1946 by giving documented 
information on the fate of the Chinese Communists, the relations between the 
USSR and the Nationalist government, and the events of those years that were 
material to relations between Moscow and Yenan. Apparent ambiguities in the 
Russian attitude toward the Chinese Communists in the years under discussion 
are analyzed in this study, and concrete evidence is amassed as to the underlying 


solidarity of the two groups. $5.50 
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DESERT ENTERPRISE 


The Middle East Oil Industry In Its 
Loeal Environment 


By DAVID H. FINNIE. This is the only full-scale, objective analysis of the 
Middle East oil industry’s business, political, and cultural problems on a local 
relations level. It explains the difficulties facing an independent business venture 
in an area long dominated by colonial enterprises, and deals in detail with the 
political unrest that the industry’s limited prosperity has engendered. It also 
examines the unique public relations problem of a Western business caught in 
the East-West propaganda war. Production and financial statistics of the operat- 
ing companies and oil-producing countries complete the overall business picture. 


$5.00 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


Completely Revised Edition 


By JOHN KING FAIRBANK. Ten years of constant study of the Chinese 
Communist regime have produced this completely up-to-date edition of a work 
previously hailed as “the best book on China in our time.” Here is the real China 
Americans have never permitted themselves to know—a country strong enough 
and independent enough to impose her will on Russia when necessary, one with 
deeply rooted values and traditions entirely different from our own, and, per- 
haps most significant of all, a country that is likely to bring her population to the 
one billion mark within forty years. A penetrating, eye-opening, and extremely 
timely analysis. $5.50 


STALIN’S FAILURE IN CHINA 1924-1927 


By CONRAD BRANDT, Based on original research, including personal inter- 
views with a former Chinese Communist leader and detailed examination of 
Harvard’s Trotsky papers, this book sheds light in one of the most obscure and 
important periods in modern history. It describes the first Soviet plunge into 
China, an attempt which, after initial successes, finally failed completely. Mr. 
Brandt denies a simple explanation, and shows instead how many factors, such 
as misplaced faith in the Chinese workers, inadequate communications, rivalries 
among Stalin’s agents, and Chiang Kai-Shek himself worked together to produce 
the resulting fiasco. $4.75 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











PILOT PROJECT, INDIA 


Che Story of Rural Development at Etawah, 
Uttar Pradish 


By ALBERT MAYER, in Collaboration with 
McKIM MARRIOTT and RICHARD L. PARK 


Here, for the first time, is a comprehensive study of this significant experiment in rural devel- 
opment, Case histories dramatize the problems encountered and illustrate the basic concept under- 
lying the project: that farmers must be stimulated and instructed until they themselves take the 
initiative in making use of modern developments. The book gives considerable attention to plan- 
ning theory, and discusses administrative innovations employed at Etawah. It points up the 
importance of putting local culture and tradition to constructive use. 

Mr. Mayer, as much as any man, was responsible for the success of the Project. He wrote the 
preliminary plan for Etawah’s development, and for more than ten years participated in this and 
subsequent projects. His collaborators also have spent time in the field in India. 

391 pages, illustrations, maps $5.50 


CITY LIFE IN JAPAN 


A Study of A Cokyo Ward 
By R. P. DORE 


Japan, a feudal society less than a century ago, is today one of the world’s great industrial 
nations. How has the transformation affected the life of the ordinary citizen? This is the question 
which the author considers in the light of his survey of a Tokyo ward, or precinct, in which he 
lived for almost a year. 

He describes the daily lives of the residents: their family life, occupations, forms of recreation, 
religious ideas, and other attitudes. He also compares contemporary standards with those of nine- 
teenth-century Japan and of present-day Western industrial societies. Finally, he examines the 
social changes and economic shifts accompanying industrialization and the impact of Western 
ideas and values. 

488 pages, illustrations £6.75 


CONFUCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE 


Che Problem of Intellectual Continuity 
By JOSEPH R. LEVENSON . 
A discussion of the effects of Western ideas on the modern Chinese intellectual world. A 
refreshingly unusual analysis, it touches on a wide range of ideas and persons from Confucius to 


Chou En-lai, and also points up the basic intellectual issues confronting the communist regime. 
242 pages $5.00 


Forthcoming 


Communism In India 
By GENE D. OVERSTREET and MARSHALL WINDMILLER 
Early in 1959. About $10.00 


Economic Development of Communist China 
An Appraisal of Her First Five Years of Jndustrialization 


By CHOH-MING LI Early in 1959. About $5.00 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW 


The Review is the official journal of The American Political Science Association 
(founded in 1903) and the foremost scholarly journal covering government, poli- 
tics, and international affairs. It includes comprehensive symposia and individual 
articles on political parties, political theory, American government, public ad- 
ministration, public law, and comparative government. In addition there is an 
extensive book review section and comprehensive bibliographies covering books 
and articles in all fields of political science. 


Yearly subscription (four issues) —$10.00 domestic 
$11.00 foreign 


(Includes membership in The American Political Science Association) 











MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 


I, MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


II. cHina’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 


_ A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 


III. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 


IV. siAM UNDER RAMA 11, 1824-1851 


By Walter F, Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 


VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800-1900, by L, F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1958. appr. 350 pp., 14 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. To 
be published late Fall. In press. 


VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 


By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. appr. 272 pp., 1 illustration, bibliography. To be 
published early 1959. In press. 
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The culmination of 
a distinguished scholar’s life study 


A HISTORY 


OF JAPAN 
TO 1334 
by GEORGE SANSOM 


This is the first volume of a three-volume work that will be the first 
large-scale, comprehensive history of Japan since James Murdoch’s 
pioneer study published in 1903-26. Each volume will be designed to 
stand alone; the succeeding volumes will be ready in the next two or 
three years. Each book will be illustrated with photographs, line draw- 
ings, and maps. A History of Japan to 1334 describes the growth from 
tribal origins of an organized state, examines the conflict between the 
nobility and the gentry, and traces the evolution of Japan’s feudal 
system. This is the first volume in the series Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia. $8.50 





THE DIPLOMACY 
OF INDIA 


INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi. A forthright, carefully-docu- 
mented analysis that attempts to explain the often confusing and con- 
tradictory behavior of India on the international scene. $5.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 




















